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PREFACE. 
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The following scenes, taken, as nearly all of them are, 
from actual life, have been collected and printed for 
circulation among friends, the whole laying claim to no 
artistic merit, but merely to the one merit of truth. As 
a faithful picture of student life in general, and more 
especially in honour of the original of Paul Ray, it may 
be found interesting to those whose lives have been con- 
nected with medicine, from the first year's man to the 
grave, hard-working practitioner; but to the general 
public this interest must be wanting. Not as^a novel, 
therefore, nor as a book for the general reader, comes 
*^ Paul Ray," but rather as a memorial of pleasant days 
spent with those whose characters and lives are therein 
sketched. 

P. H. E. 
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'' There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we will" 

SLIGHT drizzle had made the wood-paved 
streets of London as slippery as glass^ causing 
the passers by to jostle one another in that 
careless^ good-natured way, so noticeable in an English 
crowd, so wanting in a foreign one, where perhaps we 
should have had a fierce demand for blood as reparation 
for disturbing the horizontal position of an umbrella, or 
for some slight injury to that offspring of fashion and 
vanity,— the com. Not so, however, with this more 
phlegmatic people; a hastily uttered "Beg pardon,** — 
** Don't mention it," and all is over, the passers by 
Kving to fight another day. 

A hansom cab horse had fallen, and in a few seconds 
a crowd of lazy loungers, shopboys and gaminSj had 
gathered round the prostrate animal, some of them 
hanging on behind the cab in order to raise the shafts, 
as the beast struggled, trembling, to its feet. 

In this crowd was to be noticed a young man of medium 

B 
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height, and strong but nndrilled carriage. His coat, of 
a shiny black, hung in loose wrinkles on his back ; his 
trousers, country shaped, with a tendency to bulge at the 
knees, were set off by a pair of strong, country-made 
boots ; while his hat, that chief point of diagnosis in our 
country cousin, had that heirloom appearance which is 
generally to be seen among youths on their first arrival 
in the metropolis. Beneath this antique structure could 
be seen part of a well arched forehead, sloping away t6 
the broad bridge of the well formed nose, at the same 
time shading a pair of small, twinkling blue eyes, which 
reminded one strongly of Chaucer's " shy, elvish eyes.'* 
The face was small, but whiskers and a heavy sandy 
moustache gave to it a larger appearance, the latter at 
the same time hiding the expression of the mouth, that 
feature so indicative of character. 

The young man muttered to himself, " Fancy a country 
horse in such a scrape; why, he would have kicked the 
hansom to pieces." 

As the crowd dispersed he continued on his way, his 
step showing forth his character as he trod along the 
streets with a determined air. Suddenly, turning he 
entered the portals of one of the metropolitan medical 
schools. It was the first of October, the opening day of 
the medical year, when the august and learned professors 
assembled to hear one of their number read a long 
address, garnished with French or Latin quotations, pro- 
nounced with such determined false quantities that the 
few classic ears present wondered whence their origin. 
They might perhaps serve to inspire with awe the tyros. 
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who alone could mistake them for the Cabalistic f ormuleB 
of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

Among the assembled members were men grown old 
in fame and loaded with honours; there were also the 
earnest, hard workers of the day; old practitioners, too, 
battered with yeai*s of much work and little pay (for 
medicine is not a lucrative profession), these latter coming 
rather to meet their friends of yore and chat over their 
pleasant student days, than to listen to the address; 
learned professors also, — ^many of them looking it, — were 
present, for though Lavater has not characterized them, 
we think we recognize in the long hair, wrinkled face, 
coloured spectacles and careless dress — ^the professor. 
Some younger men there were, more spruce, but sadly 
wanting advice as to their dress, evidently a graft to their 
existence in more prosperous times and not grown up 
with them. The majority, however, were sunburned 
students, from the sage senior to the anomalous first 
year's man ; a strong, determined looking set, full of 
animal spirits. It is said a learned judge, on being asked 
what were the requisites for making a good barrister, 
answered — "Firstly, animal spirits; secondly, animal 
spirits; thirdly, animal spirits." We think this applies 
equally well to the medical profession. 

Some of these students, in long black frock-coats and 
little black ties, tried to ape the professional dress of past 
ages; a dress more adapted to a mute than a doctor. There 
were fine rough colts in ditto suits, fresh from the Alps 
and all their thrilling climbs; there were seedy, sickly 
bookworms, returned to grub at their books and devour 
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themselves^ and soon to become useless invalids; there 
were even dandies, with their many coloured silken hand- 
kerchiefs and well glossed hats, twirling their silver- 
headed canes. Most of them were chattering and stamping, 
that bane of all medical lectures. 

At length the professor began. His speech " was long,** 
his language "was infirm and old,'* his precepts the same 
which the student world had heard for ages and not 
followed, and which it will continue to hear and to dis- 
regard. We have analysed several of these addresses, the 
practice of giving which is f ortimately on the wane, and 
we find they are divided into four parts : an Introduction, 
a Glorification, an Exhortation and a Farewell. The 
analysing La Bruyere says, "Nothing new is written.'* 
We begin to realize it ; for the same introduction, setting 
f oi-th the purposes of the address, the same glorification 
of that particular school at which the address is given, 
the same well worn exhortation to work and become an 
honour to the profession, and the same quickly uttered 
farewell have served many ages of addresses and many 
schools. 

The meeting ended with loud stamping, whistling, 
shouting and scrambling to the doors. Invitations to 
dine were being freely given and received among the 
elders, the younger members flying hither and thither 
to lodgings, restaurants or caf^s for their meals. Our 
friend, Paul Ray, for he it was whom we saw in the 
crowd, returned to his lonely rooms, situated near the 
Thames. He throws himself into his window:-seat and 
watches the long rows of barges being bravely pulled up 
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stream by the strong little tugs ; with here and there a 
*^four** or "eight*' with their different times and swing, 
so characteristic of the lower Thames rowing; and now a 
penny steamer whizzing past with its human freight. Ray 
gazes at the gloomy river and muses on his somewhat 
gloomy future, for he has to begin life without a pro- 
spective penny, in an unknown capital, and without ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, that strong turn of the jaw, th^t 
forcible compression of the Hps, and the dilating pupils tell 
of the inward fire to be subdued, and at the same time of 
the governing power present to do it. The earnest look 
of the eyes, the fine wrinkles to be seen round them, the 
slightly corrugated eyebrows, and the attitude as hie 
head rests on his hand, with the fingers thrust through 
the hair, all this proclaims the student. 

At length, as the gathering gloom hides the river, he 
rises and begins to arrange his larea^ the while musing on 
the address, which, alas! has not given him that useful 
advice how to proceed with his work, but following the 
present erroneous scholastic system, sets a lesson and says : 
** Go and learn it," that plan so easy for the master, so 
ruinous for the pupil. One thing only the address has 
done, it has shown this thinking young man that, when 
a man is successful in one line of life, duties and burdens 
are thrust upon him for which he is totally unfitted. And 
this on the false presiunption that because he can do 
one thing well, he will be able to do all things well, 
whereas, in all probability, a man far inferior to himself in 
that one line would outstrip him in another. 

There was a knock at the door. 
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"Come in/* said Ray, and a busy, shy little woman 
entered. She was short and stout, and her rusty black 
stuff dress, with its shiny seams, was covered in front by 
a linen apron, which was neither clean nor perfect. The 
upturned sleeves showed strong red arms accustomed to 
hard work. The face was not unintelligent, but on it 
could be seen that low suppressed smile of trifling knavery, 
while the eager look in the eyes stamped her as one of the 
genus "Vulture," who, like the Hai'pies of old, feed on 
the viands of the morally blind Phineas. 

" Can I unpack your things, sir ? " said she softly. 

"No, thank you, I will do that myself. What time 
does the HaU bell go ? " 

" At six, sir ; it is now twenty minutes past five." 

" Thank you, that will do." As she disappeared, Ray 
sighed and thought how different was this slatternly 
bed-maker from the neat maid at home in cap and apron. 

Another knock, and the male "gyp" enters with the 
stealthy, cat-like bearing so common to college menials. 

" Please, sir, here's the list of things you'll want. I'll 
get them or you can get them yourself, sir." 

"But I thought all those things could be had here." 

"Oh no, sir." 

" But the calendar says so." 

Alas ! Ray has at last found out, as we all do sooner or 
later, that prospectuses of schools and colleges are written 
for the parents only, and are like the puffs of patent 
medicine vendors, whose mixtures, salves and pills the 
gullible public delight in. 

" Thank you, I will go and get them myself." 
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Paul took the list and erased half the articles which he 
knew must be useless, and must finally become the prey 
of the gyp. Putting on his hat, he sallied forth into the 
busy Strand, entered a china shop, and was soon choosing 
his red-lined teacups, his teapot and the few other little 
things necessary to a bachelor*8 household. He returned 
to his rooms feeling, as doubtless some young wives feel, 
*' what a bore all such things are.** 

But the stillness of the college rooms is suddenly 
broken by hideous sounds proceeding from the loud- 
mouthed dinner beU, summoning him to dinner, or " HaU ** 
as it is called, and properly so, for the Hall is the chief 
thing, the dinner being quite secondary. He hastily dons 
his gown and seeks the HaU. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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"On our choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends." 

''This books can do; nor this alone, they give 
"New views to life, and teach us how to live; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise." 

I AY found the Hall a large, cheerless, bam-like 
room, devoid of all decoration save a recent dis- 
tempering, with a broad band six feet wide, of 
brick red paint, extending from the floor upwards, and in- 
tended as a safeguard against the dirty finger marks of the 
greasy waiters. Of all classes of servants, the college 
waiter is the most disgusting. His shiny black coat is 
bespattered and besmeared with grease, his dirty cuffs and 
ruffled shirt-front, ornamented by a languid, lunp looking 
tie, are all glossed with fat ; and then, that all-important 
item in a waiter, the hands, with their semi-lunar rows of 
black-edged nails, pressing each plate as they pass it. 
Alas! this race has existed as long as there have been 
colleges. We cannot wonder that in past times the par- 
ticular "Dons" compelled the sizars to wait at table, and 
our thoughts turn to poor, sensitive Goldsmith carrying 
up the dishes to the coarse Wilder, his tutor at Trinity 
College, Dublin, his fine nature and pent-up indignation 
breaking forth at last, as he hurls the reeking viands at 
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the head of an ill-mannered cur who has taunted him 
about his menial work. The waiters in Hall were, how- 
ever, not out of keeping with the meal; and all this, 
forsooth, because the kitchens are a monopoly, and the 
Conservative seats of learning will not take advantage of 
the cheaper and cleaner co-operative system of catering. 

Ray arrived as the last words of the Non nobis grace 
were dying away, and the new students (by chance all 
the residents were new this Term,) were hustling each 
other in trying to get a place on the uncomfortable forms. 
Kay sat down and glanced round him, as the soup was 
being served by the black-edged gentlemen. He soon saw 
there were but three or four he could care much for. Did 
he make this diagnosis intuitively ? His fingers certainly 
did turn back in a marked way, and his little finger was 
long, very long. If Desbarolle's theory be correct, here 
indeed were signs of more than ordinary intuition and 
tact. However this may be, Ray decided in his own mind 
that he could be intimate with but one or two of his fellow- 
students, — and he never found any reason for altering 
this opinion. 

The men, for everyone becomes a man directly he leaves 
school, though in worldly experience a babe, in disposition 
a cabbage, neither thinking of the present nor caring for 
the morrow, but, plant-like, imbibing moisture and nutri- 
ment, and living on as joyfully as the lazy Indian of 
Hispaniola, with not even the wholesome dread of the 
inroads of a cannibal herd of Caribs to stimulate their 
sluggish lives and sharpen their dull wits ; yet, notwith- 
standing these boy-like propensities, their inexperience 
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and their legal minority, they are all dubbed " men ** by 
each other. You never hear, " So-and-so is a good fellow 
at football," oh dear no, "he is a good man," — the "men," 
then, who especially struck Ray were two who already had 
broken the thin ice partition of strangership, and were 
chatting freely together. The one was a strongly built, 
sunburned, healthy looking youth of about twenty, in 
whom ambition seemed, by external appearances, to have 
run to hair, for his thick dark locks were nicely clipped, 
nicely parted in the middle, and nicely brushed; his 
mutton-chop whiskers, too, so popular with clerks and 
budding youth generally, were nicely cut and brushed. 
Though to be well valanced is decidedly fortunate, where 
nature has been niggard with her gifts, hair being to 
a badly shaped face what putty is to bad carpentering, 
still, we do not look for Apollo in mutton-chops; and 
likewise in this case, such shams were not wanted, for 
strength reposed in the large, well formed features, — the 
eyes were dark and expressive, the nose straight and large, 
— a good steady nose, — only the mouth was in fault. In 
the smile there lay a want of forbearance and kindness, 
which at the same time betrayed a want of the spirituel. 
Though not of the coarse Ethiopian type, yet neither was 
this mouth cast in the Grecian mould of Varc de Cupidon. 
The strong jaw and broad chin were, however, indicative of 
a character unusually steady, though it might be capable 
of its vagaries ; but then, " bad liquors never ferment." 
The companion to whom he was chatting, and whom he 
addressed as Reve, was of quite a different type. His 
sunburned features and tall but somewhat spare frame 
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seemed more fitted for withstanding fatigue than for 
exerting great force. Being fair of hair and complexion^ 
Eeve looked niuch younger than his companion, though in 
reality he was some years older. He had taken his B.A. 
Degree^ and begun his medical studies at Cambridge, and 
had now come up to finish them in the wider field of the 
London Medical Schools. 

After the tart was removed, that delicate culinary eflfort 
being remarkably empty, and reminding Reve of a tale, 
he exclaimed, * 

"I say, Elton, do you know the Oxford tale'**' about 
empty tarts ? " 

" No,'* said Elton. 

" Oh, grand joke ! A cook — awful beggars those cooks, 
you know, cheat you right and left, — well, as usual, he 
soon made his fortune, and as the men at his college had 
been 'remarking* to him lately, he thought he would 
revenge himself by sending up the tarts emptier than 
ever. Result: cooky had to appear before the tutor. 

* Well, sir,* said the tutor, ' the gentlemen complain that 
your tarts have nothing in them.* 

" ' Curious that, sir,* said the cook, scratching his head, 

* but that is just what they say about your lectures, sir.* 

*' Tableau ! exit cooky with velocity Q.'* 

Elton and Ray were much amused. 

As Elton and Reve were walking up to their rooms, 
they passed Ray, and he was immediately pressed to join 
them at coffee in Reve*s rooms. Thus the young friend* 

* Cambridge Review, 
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Bhip began with another remnant of barbarism, — ^the 
calumet of peace, and learned were the " big talks " held 
over these soothing pipes and deep potations. 

The two guests followed Reve to his rooms. He had 
wisely come up a few days before, and was now com- 
fortably at home in his " den.'* 

" What do you think of my rooms ? " said he. '^ You 
know they say you can always tell a man by his books, 
but I would far rather diagnose him by his rooms. Why, 
bless me, I knew a man who had one old book and a pair 
of carpet slippers, and I could have sworn he was a 
reading man." 

"Why, how so ? " said Ray. 

"Why, his chairs were good — at least, one was, — ^his 
lamp in the best condition, with a magnificent shade, and 
his pipes — a long row of serviceable briars, — all well 
polished and coloured; all showed he kept in his rooms a 
good deal." 

" But you say he had only one book," said Elton. 

" Oh, that was at that time ; but you know no one has 
ups and downs in life like a student, no, not even a 
Califomian digger, nor a plunger at Monte Carlo. One 
day it is table d^hdie at the " Holbom," the next, chasing 
a chop madly round Gatti's marble tables, the more 
desirous you may be of cutting off a delicate morsel, the 
more disappointed you are. Sit down, you men, won't 
you ? Try that chair, Elton, and you this one," pointing 
to a large, comfortable looking basket-chair. '^Now, 
what will you have, tea or coffee ? " 

Both voted for coffee ; so Beve was soon busy getting 
out his coffee-pot and measuring out the coffee. 
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"Let's see, one for each person and one for the po1> 
isn't it ? " said he. 

"That is for tea, I don't know about coffee,*' said 
Elton. 

"Oh well, we will try it. Smokes, there?" as he 
pushed a box of cigars towards them, and then proceeded 
to pour the water into the coffee-pot. 

"Well," said Bay, "to resume our conversation. I 
am inclined to agree with your theory." 

" Oh yes," said Reve ; " why, there was another man,, 
you could safely say he didn't work. Books galore, — 
remnants of his penal servitude at school, but well skied 
on a hanging bookcase, and so dusty. Everything lay 
piled on the middle table,— 'Ruff's Turf Guide,' 'Bell's 
Life,' 'Boxiana,' 'Euclid,' 'Cicero,' — ^all jumbled to- 
gether pell-mell ; here an invitation to lunch two months 
old ; there a bill of equally ancient date, — ^not paid. He 
never worked. Then there is the aesthetic man's room, 
that wretched fool or knave of these dark ages, when the 
cry is for ' more light : ' that product of this transition 
period, who, we suppose, must sacrifice himself, in order 
to enforce on the Philistinic race the rules of true art, if 
they consist, as is asserted, in admiring foreign or ancient 
drinking-cups, in sitting uneasily in dark, intricately 
backed chairs, in hanging, upside down, huge flowers 
in their buttonhole, which to the uninitiated seems a bar- 
barism, — a delightful lily, which naturally holds up its 
head and revels in wooing the sun, to be hung drooping, 
as if in disgrace, in a black machine-made coat. Such a 
man's rooms are not to be mistaken. Plates hung in un* 
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natural positions; flowered patterns on his upholstery, 
perfectly untrue to nature ; Chinese parasols reposing 
gracefully in the comer, the whole smacking rather of a 
bric^d-brac shop than of an inhabited room/' 

**You are very right,' ' said Elton, "I despise the 
noodles as much as you do." 

"Fortunately," continued Reve, "we shall not find 
many of our friends like that. The medical student has 
too much insight into real life, he dives deep into its 
mysteries, and does not dream of the make of pictorial 
sunshades in the year 1900, nor of the future diminutive 
proportions of posterity, which the aesthete fondly hopes 
will reach even the vanishing point." 

" Yes," said Eay, " you are right. Not many of that 
sort will stick to medicine." 

"No," said Eeve, "the aesthetic young gentleman is 
the rank growth of idleness, the outcome of an exhausted 
stock, degenerated by everything money can procure. 
There may be a spark of honest seeking after truth, but 
that is not confined to such sophists I hope." 

" You read a good deal ? " said Ray. 

" Yes, but I am afraid without much method. One has 
not time to systematise, you know, when a profession is at 
hand." 

While our trio are sipping their coffee and chatting 
over their theories, let us take a look at Eeve's rooms. 

On the mantel-piece — ^which was not painted black — stood 
a carriage clock, through whose crystal case could be seen 
the "wheels going wound," as Toddy would say. This 
beautiful little piece of workmanship, a prize for rifle 
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shooting, had just given forth eight musical booms, which 
resounded pleasantly through the quiet rooms. On either 
side were brazen candlesticks, in the form of griffins with 
outspread wings ; between were strong crystal ash dishes, 
for Eeve was an inveterate smoker. Over the mantel- 
piece hung a copy in oils of Arbo's " Valkyria," the Pen- 
thesilia of the band borne through the air on her snorting 
charger, in all her fierce beauty. On the left was another 
oil of "Pollice Verso," the mermillo bending over the 
prostrate reiiarius, prepared to kill him. A friend of 
Reve's always said the trappings hung before the Koman 
matrons, looked like a sale of Kidderminster carpets. On 
the right was a water-colour of the Falls of the Rhine, 
with its rushing masses of foam sweeping round the green 
tree-clad rock, which rises nobly mid the angry waters. 
Scattered round were groups of cricket and football teams, 
so common in this photographic age, but Reve, we are 
glad to say, only used them as fillings. What can be 
more iminteresting than this " advertisement of the e^o ? " 
as Ray now called them. Among other pictures were 
some good copies of women's heads from the old masters, 
for Reve, like Mahomet, was a great admirer of the sex, 
carrying his admiration even to worship. As a pro- 
fessional symbol was Rembrandt's " Le9on D'Anatomie,*' 
the phlegmatic professor, attentive class and the "subject," 
all reminding him of his daily life in the dissecting rooms. 
Brackets were placed here and there for cups won in 
races, at shooting, and other sports. On a side table were 
albums full of photographs collected in his numerous 
travels. The window fiower-box was filled with ferns. 
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The graceful spleenworts growing in the rocky supports, 
while the delicate oak fern and hardy, but beautiful 
parsley fern filled up the spaces. But Reve's pride was 
his library and his well filled pipe rack. What struck 
one in the former was the large proportion of German 
books. Goethe*s and Schiller's works, not uncut, as we 
have seen them in other students' rooms, Helmholtz's 
Lectures, Lessing's "Laokoon,'* the reading of which 
Macaulay said formed an epoch in his life, and which so 
materially influenced the mind of Goethe. Then also Spain 
was not unrepresented, Doh Quixote and Calderon were 
present in the original. Irving, too, and Bayard Taylor, 
De Quincey, Lewes' Philosophy, Comte, Spencer, treatises 
on medicine, surgery, anatomy and the kindred sciences ; 
such was the varied collection, showing forth distinctly 
the character and tastes of the owner. 

Elton, too, read a good deal, but his tastes inclined 
more to lighter literature. Lytton and Thackeray were 
heroes with him, and his mind was of that stamp which 
preferred the realities of "Night and Morning" to the 
metaphysical "Zanoni." Practical throughout, never 
following out aught but that which would pay, he formed 
a great contrast to Reve, who was always reading and 
doing what would produce no present result. Hay again 
was different. With much the same speculative turn of 
mind as Heve, he had never been able to gratify his 
tastes ; while at school he had done his utmost to develop 
these tastes, but now, through the force of circumstances, 
he had to become the practical man, and forget his former 
inclinations. 
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The three sat till late, discussing things political, moral 
and religious. It is at these late hours, when all is still 
outside, that a man seems more willing to pour out his 
soul. Then is the best time during the whole twenty- 
four hours to obtain his unbiassed opinion, he becomes 
confidential ; but all this vanishes with the darkness. 

The friends parted as the clock struck one, each going 
to his rooms. Elton immediately went to bed. Eeve 
took up a volume of Comte and was soon lost in the 
" Classification of the Sciences," and wondering whether 
he was not something of a Positivist, for long since he 
had arrived at a state when he ceased to take everything 
for granted, but rather tried in his own mind to gauge 
and weigh it all, often finding many fallacies. He was 
now tossing on that troublous sea of uncertainty which 
comes to the lot of all thinking young men, and which 
ends either in a zealous performance of religious duties, 
or in confirmed unbelief. 

Far different was Paul Ray in this respect. He was a 
staunch beHever in everythLg. Bom^d bred in a 
Protestant country, reared in an almost Puritanical family, 
he had never as yet come across any power strong enough 
to persuade him that his creed was not the only one, and 
he almost went so far as to say that all who dissented 
from it were lost. 

So we will leave these three in the great heart of 
London; the one poring over his Philosophy, the other 
over his " Imitation," and the third asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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"With ebb of break&st and the cider cup 

Game high debate 

The theme was old, 

But so is himian breath, so infant eyes. 



« * * ♦ 




Brief parting, brief regret — ^sincere, but quenched 
In fumes of best Havanna, which consoles 
For lack of other certitude." 

AEEY! Parry!*' 
^^ Yes, sir/* 

"Bring up breakfast," shouted Ray along 
the passage. 

" Yes, sir," responded the croaking voice of the Vulture. 

"Good morning, Elton, you are up early; Reve and 
Slope have not arrived yet." 

"Do you expect Slope?" said Elton. "If so, he is 
always late. Ask him an hour earlier than anyone else if 
you want him to be in time." 

Presently Eeve came in in his " blazer," that comfort- 
able undress of the student ; he was closely followed by 
two more, whose ruddy faces betokened a long walk. 
One was a large, remarkably well built man, with broad 
square shoulders, and a figure gradually tapering down to 
his feet. He was well set up, with a back as straight as a 
lath, and his whole carriage strong and graceful. His 
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flat face was small and oval, with little twinkling eyes, 
full of chaflf and merriment ; the forehead was low and ill- 
shapen, while his hooked nose was slightly twisted on his 
face. He always said this feature was like the Duke of 
Wellington's, and ascribed wonderful power to the osseo- 
cartilagenous mass. The lips were thin and supple, and 
the whole face betokened great fun, but little mental 
power. Lacy's dress was always faultless, from the well 
fitting coat and turn-up collar, to the glossy patent leather 
shoes. His friend was very different. Tall, thin, and 
pale, with rounded forehead and dark shiny eyes, a thin, 
pinched nose, which looked as though it wanted rounding 
and finishing off, and thin lips. The whole face was in- 
dicative of want of purpose. He was not a medical 
student, but destined for missionary work, and had come 
to learn a few simple remedies which might af tei'wards be 
useful to him. 

At length Slepe strolled in casually. With a well 
trained " Very sorry, — ^was called late," he carefully de- 
posited his hat and stick. 

Slepe was of medium height and slight build, but his 
slouching ways and loose clothes made him look broader. 
He was carelessly dressed in a suit of ^* dittos " rather the 
worse for wear. His face was well formed, with a fore- 
head somewhat low, overshadowing his large, dreamy 
looking eyes ; his large thick lips showed a sensuous, in- 
dolent nature. The face was on the whole interesting, but 
there were signs of weakness about it. He was of the 
same year as the rest. 

The guests were now assembled, six in all. Ray's 
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rooms were meagrely furnished with the usual style of 
college tables and chairs, one of the latter having some 
pretensions to being easy. The bookcase contained few 
books, — ^most of them professional; — some prizes and well 
worn school-books, but all in disorder. On the lowest shelf, 
which was dedicated to any and everything except books, 
lay all the appliances for a microscope, — slides, cover 
glasses, mounted needles, razors, all thrown together in 
utter confusion, and by the side of all this a good service- 
able old " Hartnack.'* Bones, small and great, were also 
lying about. On a side table was the student's lamp, in 
good condition, as Reve had prophesied. Four cromo- 
graph landscapes, evidently bought merely as hangings, 
and with no regard to their beauty, decorated the walls. 
On the mantel-piece stood an old tobacco jar, surrounded 
by several old pipes and some spills. In one comer was a 
goodly collection of beer bottles, while in another was 
*^ Ray's menagerie.'* This he had constructed with the 
iron blower, which when folded at right angles made a 
roomy prison-house for frogs and snails, country victims 
which passed regularly through the unwitting postman's 
hands, and *^ate the air promise crammed." Occasion- 
ally, too, a stray lobster found its way into this "happy 
family," and caused as great amusement as Bamimi's of 
old. 

The breakfast table was profusely laden (for the poorest 
student gives his guests a good breakfast,) with devilled 
fowl, devilled kidneys, grilled sardines, nicely toasted 
muffins, preserved ginger and that everlasting marmalade. 
During the meal a big, awkward looking man entered, on 
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whose countenance shyness and vanity were unmistakably 
stamped, and whom Elton saluted as Fairwind. 

"Oh, Elton, I was looking for you; they told me you 
were up here.'* 

" Come in, Fairwind," said Ray, who had met him once 
or twice in Elton's rooms; "sit down and have some 
breakfast with us." 

He accepted, and helped the viands to disappear. Reve 
knocked over a cup of tea in a philanthropic eflTort to 
convey some food to Ray's captives. 

"I am just going to try the sedative effect of tea on 
your frogs, they seem rather * hoppy ' this morning," said 
he. 

" I wish I had gone in for medicine," said Flint, the 
missionary. " How grand to make all these glorious ex- 
periments." 

" Well, shaU we rig up a frog's foot for you after break- 
fast ? " said Ray, with a wicked look in his eye. 

" Oh, do," said Flint excitedly ; " so delightful to study 
the wonders of nature. I have a microscope myself at 
home, and I spend hours examining those beautiful, many 
coloured worlds one sees in water." 

"Air bubbles," said Ray in an undertone; and then 
added, with perfect gravity, " remarkably interesting." 

At a sign from Ray, Elton had slipped away to prepare 
the frog, and the host now joined him, saw all was in 
position, — the frog looking puffed up and flushed on his 
plate, — and called Flint to the show. 

" Now, Flint, shut one eye and fix the other, and don't 
breathe on the glass," said he, at the same time surrep- 
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titiously placing a leaf of watercress under the object 
glass. 

" Now then, do you see the vessels ? " 

" I have got it now/' said he, after a little adjustment. 

'^ Now, Elton, squeeze some blood into the limb. Look 
out, Flint, for the corpuscle." 

At this juncture the wretched frog gave a squeak, due 
to Elton's sly pinch. 

"Now do you see the corpuscle ? " said Ray, waving the 
point of a fine needle beneath the object glass. 

" Oh, yes," said Flint enthusiastically ; " is that a cor- 
puscle ? How interesting ! " 

"Now, then, the show is over," said Ray abruptly. 
**Take the frog back to his tea, Elton." 

Flint was most excited, and profuse in his thanks to 
Ray. He " had always longed to see the circulation in a 
frog's foot, and never could get anyone to show it to him 
before." 

During the frog performance the rest had withdrawn 
from the table, and Fairwind was leading the conversation. 
It was often remarked that in a community of strangers 
his older looks and apparent physical force, though 
coupled with very medium talents, often gave him the 
lead. 

At length the talk turned on the higher education of 
women, a pet theme with school and college debating 
societies, where the conclusion of boys often is that 
"women have no rights." We can, however, understand 
the schoolboy, not long out of the nursery, regarding 
women in that light. Fairwind it was who now broached 
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the subject, as he remarked contemptuously, "Why, 
women vote — ^ridiculous! they would vote for the best 
looking man.'* 

"Why, what a good chance you would stand at an 
election," exclaimed Ray, who was disgusted with Fair- 
wind's opinion, evidently uttered haphazard. 

" But why do you want to keep them under ? " asked 
Elton ; " for I call it keeping them under, to deny them 
the higher education." 

" Oh, because he is afraid of them," said Reve. " For 
my part, I say throw everything open to them; let us 
have no sexual distinction for professions or offices; let 
them compete, and if they survive by natural selection, 
then they are most fitted for the place we would deny 
them. If they find themselves beaten they will retire 
into the old groove, and, like Cyrus' camels, take their 
place again amongst the baggage-waggons of life. When 
I hear this great outcry against them, especially in our 
profession, I think it sounds cowardly. ^Let the best 
man or woman win,' say I." 

" You forget, though," said the priggish Flint, " their 
brain is not equal to ours ; and oh, they are inferior to us 
in every respect." 

Ray now fired up, and asked for authorities to prove 
that their brain was not equal to ours. 

Flint was silent ; so Ray continued, " You say so 
because they have done nothing, I suppose. Why, look 
how they are handicapped. Give them a chance, and we 
may see them make good running." 

^* I don't know much about their education," said the 
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dandified Lacy, "but I have a great respect for a pretty 
girl, and don't want one who can quote Greek, but one I 
can make love to." 

" Yes, ^ many men many minds,' but there are hundreds 
of girls who are poor and ugly, what are they to do ? " 
said Ray, producing a new bundle of cigai's, which he 
handed round ; and then filling a large tankard (borrowed 
from Elton,) with beer, he passed round the loving-cup. 

" Now, Ray, get up on the table and spout ; why the 
women would decorate you and Reve, if they only knew 
what supporters they had," exclaimed Flint, sneeringly. 

"I am partially a supporter of the movement, and 
partially not," resumed Ray. 

"Well let us hear your reasons." 

"Pray silence, gentlemen, for Mr. Ray," said Elton, 
laughing ; and Ray, who was lounging on the sofa, took 
his cigar out of his mouth, and after a long pull at the 
pewter, began: "My sentiments is these, as the coster 
says. Divide all women into two heads — rich and poor; 
or rather those who have a means of livelihood, and those 
who have not. Next subdivide them into other two 
classes — ^those likely from their physical, moral, and 
mental qualities to marry, and those who have no chance. 
Thus I class all women as rich and poor marriageable 
women, and rich and poor unmarriageable women. Now 
I argue, a woman falling under the category of poor im- 
marriageable women, has a right to compete for every 
means of livelihood. Why should we compel her to 
starve, when she may be highly endowed with natural 
gifts ? It is for this class and for the poor marriageable 
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women, who through bad luck do not get husbands — ^it is 
for these I take up the gauntlet. Now the rich marriage- 
able girl, I hold, should not be too highly educated ; that 
she should go to college for its social training, is every- 
thing that can be desired, but to make her read hour after 
hour is deleterious to her health, and as she is altogether 
diflFerently constituted from a man, she cannot stand it. 
The rich unmarriageable girl, I would let go in for the 
higher education, in order to fill up her lonely hours. 
My advice to all would not be Punch's flippant advice ; I 
rather look upon marriage as the noblest and happiest 
sphere a woman can occupy, fulfilling her duty to her 
country and her Maker. I never look upon the mother 
of a family with anything but the greatest respect; I 
never look upon an old maid with anything but mingled 
pity and contempt. But this horrid blight of higher edu- 
cation, imless it serves its purpose in the classes already 
mentioned, is to me one of the worst social evils we have 
to deal with. Then why do men fear women? Why, 
bless me, the poor things are handicapped in the start of 
life. While a man can pursue the even tenor of his way 
perfectly untrammelled, they, poor things, through obvious 
causes, are incapacitated for such strains, and cannot pur- 
sue their studies imbrokenly. My verdict then, is — ^let 
them avoid examinations, as they would poison, imless 
poverty compels them to it. 

" Hear, hear ! " shouted the rest. 

" It is rather long-winded," said Reve ; " but there is 
much with which I agree. What I object to is their 
moral training. It has made them quite imable to bear 
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success. At any little triumph they are apt to become 
pufiEed up and condescending. And when they cite the 
achievements of their sex, they do not draw fair parallels 
between intellects of the first magnitude in both sexes, 
but they cite their intellects of the first order, comparing 
them with men of the second or third." 

" That is so," said Eay ; " but I am sure as real know- 
ledge becomes more general, they will find how little they 
know, and take up a humbler position." 

" Hear, hear ; " said Elton. " Teach them to keep 
house well, and make good wives and sociable com- 
panions, say I." 

At last the great argument ended. The beer had run 
low in the pot, and the hands of the clock pointed to 
half-past eleven. 

" I must be off to lecture," said Flint, catching up his 
gown. 

Ray and Elton prepared to go to the Dissecting-room. 

" Are you coming, Reve ? " 

" No, I don't think so, this morning." 

" No good asking you, I suppose ? " said Ray to Lacy. 

" No, I am going to play pool at Smith's. Will you 
come, Reve ? " 

** Well, the fact is I have never been to Smith's, and 
should like to see it; besides, I want some * baccy.' I 
will run and get my hat. Wait a minute, old cock," and 
off Reve flew for his hat. 

" I shall stroll to the Reading-room and see the papers," 
yawned Slepe. 

" And I am off to Tattersall's," said Fairwind, who was 
not a student, but an old schoolfellow of Elton's. 
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"The value of such observations increases with their number; 
relative frequency being the principal element in estimating their 
importance." 

''Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day." 

AY and Elton had descended to the anatomical 
rooms, and after passing the swinging doors 
entered the outhouses, with their greasy wash- 
basins and dark rows of lockers, with their saws, hammers, 
large forceps, clippers, and the various implements neces^ 
sary for performing dissections. In another room were 
bottled specimens, quantities of dry bones, some plain, 
others marked with pretty red and blue lines, royal roads 
to the young beginner. In another room three students 
(prosectors), chosen for their neat dissections, were bend- 
ing over a ^' subject," carefully cleaning the muscles, or 
tracing out the more delicate nerve-fibres, in readiness 
for a demonstration which was to be given on the follow- 
ing day. Passing through this room the two friends 
entered the long glass-covered charnel-house of science. 
It was a large well lighted room, with a stone floor ; on 
the whitewashed walls were several charts, illustrating 
various important dissections, many of them partially 
covered with dust ; in one place a large blackboard was 
let into the wall; the floor was covered with sawdust. 
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The only furniture consisted of several small wooden 
tables, about six feet long and two feet and a half broad, 
between which stood rough wooden stools. On several of 
the tables lay shrivelled and bronzed "subjects," round 
which were gathered groups of students in blue aprons. 
They were chatting and working. Now one would go to 
the oil-stone and sharpen his scalpel, while another went 
to the tap to wash his hands, and a third would come back 
loaded with sawdust. At one table stood the jocund and 
learned old professor, holding in his forceps one of the 
extensor muscles of the arm, and interrogating one of the 
class which stood round. Ray and Elton went up to their 
** parts," and unfolded the damp cloths used for keeping 
them moist. Elton exposed a leg, which presented a long 
slit down the middle, and on lifting the flaps of skin, 
Scarpa's triangle was exposed to view ; a beautiful dis- 
section; the dark, fleshy muscles, with their glistening 
sheaths, the white, cord-like nerves, the vermillion arteries, 
full of their antiseptic injection, the flat, hollow veins, all 
lying in perfect order, a study to the initiated, a mystery 
to the ignorant. 

"It is curious," said Ray, "how people go about the 
face of this earth and fight as to whether there ever was a 
Kalydonian boar hunt, or a Siege of Troy, as to how 
Vergil or Shakespeare should be spelt, and yet they have 
not the slightest idea as to how they are made. Why 
here, in this little triangle of Scarpa, is more useful 
knowledge than in all these vexed questions; and yet 
they will read and write and worry about the doubtful 
and imcertain, while the certain remains a sealed book." 
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Well, one can understand them leaving anatomy to 
itself, but not physiology. To know the action of saliva 
and bile I hold to be much more useful than to know 
that physiology is derived from two Greek words," said 
Elton. 

" Yes, but I think," said Slope, fresh from the public 
schools, " a little more classical knowledge would be 
useful even in our profession. It is astonishing, but it 
seems to me the preliminary education of many medical 
students is quite inadequate; why, some come here and 
have actually to learn to write and spell properly after 
they have joined, and to learn to use methodically what 
they are pleased to call their minds ; their scientific know- 
ledge, too, is often nil — ^HgO being to them a mystic 
symbol." 

"Of course," said Ray, "it is best for all who can 
afford it to take an TJniversity Degree first, and then join ; 
and it seems a great many more men go to Cambridge 
now than formerly, and after having taken an Art's 
Degree come down to us. In this way they get all the 
social advantages of college life, the value of which no one 
can gainsay, especially in our profession, coupled with at 
any rate a fair preliminary education, a combination not 
to be obtained at the newer Universities. That was 
Revo's dodge, you know, and if men cannot afford to go 
to the TJniversity let them have to pass a stiff preliminary, 
and after that a scientific examination. It will come," 
added Ray confidently; "one ^exam' for all, no feeble 
diplomas, whose holders possess knowledge in an inverse 
ratio to the number of letters attained." 
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"It will come, it is bound to come/' said Reve, who 
had played his billiards and now joined the group. He 
began to undo the cloths round his " arm/' and went on ; 
"Science has established a basis, and will continually 
develop, and all else lose ground at the same rate ; and 
our profession is essentially the scientific one, for look at 
the number of the sciences to be at least partially mastered. 
Why, only the other day, one of the papers said with 
truth, I think, ^ a modem physician is the most elaborate 
production of present civilisation,' and it is nothing to 
what it will be. Do away with all quacks and unqualified 
assistants, stiffen the examinations, lengthen the time of 
the curriculum, and we should soon have the ideal phy- 
sician." 

The aged Professor in his round of inspection now 
came up and looked at their work, our philosopher, Reve, 
being by far the most careless dissector, as was pointed 
out. After a brief oral examination in their "parts," he 
passed on to other sets who were occupied here and there 
on their subjects, propped into position by little blocks of 
wood. 

How different was this bare room from that at Bologna ! 
Comfortably furnished with fine cedar benches, and wains- 
cotted from floor to ceiling, with its carved medallions of 
the heroes of medicine ; with its professorial chair, sup- 
ported by two flayed figures (reminding one of the 
muscle-exposed St. Bartholomew at Milan) ; with all 
the interest attached to it from the fact that here it was 
that Mondini first dared publicly to make a stand against 
that prejudice which had existed even in the times of 
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Erasistratus, and openly dissected a human body. Sur- 
rounded by all this, the fearless pioneer of dissection had 
yet not the liberty of the modem student, who is able to 
study the mysterious human anatomy on bodies other 
than criminal, brought to the dissecting-room from 
authorised sources ; able too, without fear of being called 
insane, as Democritus of old. Yet, though it seems 
hardly credible, we have in modem days the same 
ignorance, bigotry and shortsightedness in the persons of 
that misguided class, the Anti-vivisectionists, the majority 
of whom hardly know what the term " vivisection " implies, 
and certainly have no idea of the method of procedure of 
vivisectionists. Many of them gather their opinions from 
inflammatory pamphlets, written by mistaken zealots, and 
from hideous placards posted on the walls of London, 
depicting in an unnatural and impossible posture, a muti- 
lated dog in all the throes of falsely painted torture, before 
a class of delighted, laughing young men. How people 
with principle and honour can cause such barefaced lies 
to be disseminated is more than we can understand. These 
people, who are so feeling for the brute species, will many 
of them go through life quite regardless of the miserable 
tortures which himdreds of human beings are undergoing 
in the metropolis, quite regardless of this constant vivi- 
section, liet those whose hysterical tendencies lead them 
to join this siUy band, cry out about this human vivisection. 
If they be such tender-hearted people, let them go and 
work night and day in the vast sink of London, and try 
to alleviate the frightful sufferings they will meet there ; 
let them *^ sell all they have, and give to the poor," and 
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spend their lives, instead of their voices, in a worthy, 
instead of a sentimental, crusade. Until then it is but 
the kindness of the Turk or of the Persian, who fondles 
his pets with the same hand with which he by and bye 
crueUy murders his friend. 

Ay, and the names of medical men too are to be found 
among these tender-hearted, inconsistent pleaders; men 
who forget, or ignore that the very knowledge by which 
they dub themselves medical men, was chiefly brought to 
its present state through vivisection. Have the names of 
Harvey, Hunter, Weber, Malpighi and endless other 
bright stars of the medical world no weight with them ? 

The animal world certainly has its claims, but the 
man world has its prior claims. When the gaunt forms 
and starving waifs of our great cities are rescued from the 
social mill, which is slowly stirring them into a state of 
ferment, the result of which must sooner or later break 
forth with the hideous sounds of revenge, then, and 
only then, will we listen to the Anti-vivisectionist's 
plea for the animal world. 

Meanwhile our friends were still dissecting. Elton at 
last said, "Let us go and have some limch, I am be- 
ginmng to believe in the saying that dissecting makes 
one hungry.'* So they rolled their cases up in their 
aprons, and having changed, they followed Elton to his 
rooms. 
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" Then strip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the weather, 
And if, by mischance, you should happen to fall, 
There are worse things in life than a tumble on heather. 
And life is itself but a game at football 

'< And when it is over, we'll drink a blithe measure 
To each laird and each lady that witness'd our fun, ' 
And to every blithe heart that took part in our pleasure. 
To the lads that have lost and the lads that have won." 

|RE you men coming down to see the Cup Match, 
this afternoon? we have a rattling team, 
and I think we shall beat them," said Lacy, 
thrusting his head into Kay's room. 

What is the Cup Match ? " asked Ray. 
Why, don't you know ? " retorted Lacy, in an injured 
tone; "I should have thought Elton would have told 
you all about it, as he is playing. It is a Challenge 
Cup given for the best hospital Fifteen. We have 
a good one and ought to win; at any rate, I hope we 
shall. Two ten train from Charing Cross — ^mind and 
come." And the young fellow went out, shutting the 
door behind him. 

"He wiU never be qualified," said Ray, "he cuts the 
swell too much, and does not like his books, and is — ^well, 
not brilliant, to boot. Some men, you know," said he, 
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addressing Elton, who, with Reve, had just come in ready 
to go to the match, " some men can spurt and come oflF all 
right in the end, but he has a head like a cabbage. It 
may be a happy thing to be a cabbage — I often think it 
may." 

"No; don't agree with you," said Reve. "If a cab- 
bage does not have the petty worries that a sensitive man 
has, neither has he the same keen pleasure in all he says, 
does, and feels. Say our sensitive plant and cabbage 
go to Switzerland together, who do you think will enjoy 
himself more ? Why, the sensitive plant. The cabbage 
will climb hard, eat hard, and sleep hard, and even then 
be liable to indigestion, while the sensitive plant will 
admire the poetry of the names. The Silver Horn, the 
Dark Horn of the Aar, the Frightful Horn, will all be 
poems to him ; he will never forget the snow-clad peaks, 
with their frozen seas and dark blue tarns : he will have 
made an everlasting picture gallery in his mind, the 
memory of which he will often revive in some lonely 
eick-room; he will, moreover, ponder over the glacier 
movement; in his herbarium he will have stored up the 
beautiful edelweiss, the graceful rock spleenworts, and 
bristling holly fern; every leaf, every frond will be a 
volume to him — to the cabbage it will all be nothing. No ; 
life is worth living if you take it properly, and if it is not 
worth living it is the man's own fault — ^that is if he is 
not a cabbage. ' Carpe Biem^ I say." 

"Oh, yes," said Ray, "your saying of ^ Je suis pkil- 
osqpAe/ has a certain stoicism about it; but are you sure 
you are always a philosopher when you say that, or is it 
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not rather a formula which acts as a panacea to your 
troubles ? " 

" No, because I never say it unless I feel it. Well, let 
us g^ down and see how the cabbage gets on at his foot- 
balL TVell ! I am sure, for I have often noticed the best 
men are not pre-eminent at games; they may be good, 
even very good, but never the pre-eminent. Come, let us 
go, or we shall be late." 

So they drove to Charing Cross; Ray, and Slepe who 
had been a silent listener all this time, rode together, and 
Reve and Elton. This last must, of course, have a short 
wrangle with his driver, whom he completely silenced by 
telling him the distance was exactly 1628 yards. 

The platform was crowded with students in all guises ; 
most of the heroes of the day in ulsters, were carrying 
black bags, from which the coloured jerseys could be seen 
peeping. These youths were standing apart in groups, sur- 
rounded by their admirers. Here and there were other 
groups from the diflferent hospitals, attracted, as they 
always are, by a good match. Most of the on-lookers were 
•dressed in the varied garb of the medical student, which 
is certainly anomalous. The majority seemed to prefer 
long ulsters and pot hats, together with a shght ^' swagger " 
cane. The train rolled in, the gates were thrown open, 
and there was a tremendous rush and crowding for the 
seats, which were soon filled. Some of the miruly members 
shrieking the name of their respective hospitals, others 
TTia^lrmg cat'-calls or yelling to friends, all of them chaffing 
the officials; a chance "bobby" especially came in for 
more than his share, — quite harmless chaff after all- 
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for the medical student is not the character he is often 
painted. His bad name is very often not his own fault, 
for there are hundreds of unprincipled young men, who, 
when they get into a scrape, say they are medical students 
when they are no such thing, thinking thereby to get off 
more easily. 

At last the train rolls off mid the veils of these braves 
on the war-path, finally stopping and emptying itself at 
Blackheath, that classic spot sacred to the god football, 
with the temple of football standing at the edge of the 
ground, the "Prince of Wales" tavern. Into this temple 
the devotees now rush, the Fifteens to dress, the friends 
to imbibe, beer being the students' nectar, not the light 
and pleasant lager, drunk by the bock ad infinitum, but 
the heavy bitter in the heavier pewter. 

At last the Fifteens turn out dressed in their well fitting 
jerseys and knickerbockers, some wearing caps, gained 
for distinction in the field. Excitement runs high in 
every breast, for these two Fifteens have beaten everyone 
else, and the Challenge Cup with the Fifteen presentation 
cups lie between these two competing hospitals. Some 
ill-disposed people may say it is all "pot-hunting" nowa- 
days, and on the running path there is much of that, but 
in this competition Championship alone is the great 
glory sought for. 

The thirty combatants are in the field, their different 
coloured jerseys having a pretty effect in the distance, but 
on close inspection the costume is not calculated to enhance 
the wearer's attractions. The arena, maiked off with 
flags, is already lined three deep with on-lookers. The 
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coin is pitched and the choice of goals falls to the Red 
Chief. So sedately, and with a little bit of " side/' the 
losing captain makes a hole in the ground with his heel 
and places the conical ball therein. The men are marshalled 
on both sides and all is breathless expectation. The same 
feeling which once pervaded the Roman Arena, which 
still pervades the Plaza de Toros, now pervades thin 
crowd. 

The Black Chief asks, " Are you ready ? " 

The Red Chief answers, « Yes." 

And now the ball is kicked towards the Red Chief's 

goal, mid the cheers of the crowd. Some ground-keepers, 

with ribbon in their button-holes, shout louder than anyone, 

quite disregarding their duties. The ball is returned and 

re-kicked. A red player gets it and runs, eluding three 

blacks, and finally falling collared, beneath a fierce band 

of black men. Now there is a strange crowding round 

the ball, heads go down, and one mass of black pushes 

against one mass of red ; inch by inch the black men are 

forced back, the ball rolling on mid the sea of legs. The 

air 18 rent "with shrieks as either side gains an inch; a 

mist rises from the struggling mass ; at length the ball 

rolls out ; a sharp little half-back has it and is off like a 

startled deer, avoiding the reds, and mid wild yells runs 

between the posts and touches the ball down. lie is 

immediately surrounded and patted to death. Hats and 

sticks are thrown up into the air ; men rush up and down 

frantically ; the reds all hang their heads and the blacks 

look mm^ elaterl. Now there is dead silence ; the ball 

is brought out and placed in front of the go^; a tried 
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kick is deputed ; lie walks up to it in perfect silence and 
kicks ; it goes a little to the right of the post, he did not 
allow enough for the wind; now there is an angry and 
fierce dispute, here and there mercurial tempers getting 
the better of their owners. At length the umpires put an 
end to it by crying " No goal." Half-time is now called^ 
and friends rush into the arena with lemons for the 
players. It had been raining, and in the mud-begrimed^ 
unkempt, lemon-sucking youths, we can scarcely recognise 
our friends. Lacy has had one jersey torn off his back 
and played for some minutes half naked. Ah, but it is a 
glorious game! the great shins of beef eaten have done 
their work, and even M. Taine is made to admire the 
manly sports of our youth. 

In five minutes they begin again after the same 
preliminaries. The blacks are three points to the good ; 
a fine kick of the red captain's and a rush forward of the 
reds, and now the blacks are obliged to touch down in 
self-defence. Cheer upon cheer announces this trivial 
advantage. More wild struggles, more fierce rushes, and 
finally Elton gets the ball and with a sharp and dodging 
run goes over the red line with a man on his back. The 
yells become deafening, while these two struggle on the 
ground, roll over each other and fight fiercely. The red 
player gets on his knees and succeeds in wresting the ball 
from Elton and claps it to the earth, and mid roars of 
applause is chaired and carried round the field. Another 
silence follows, and the ball is again brought out; a 
gentle kick and the leathern shell shoots prettily through 
the air, straight on over the bar, amid a scene of the 
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wildest confusion. A goal! Ten points for the reds, 
while the blacks have three. It is not quite "time/* so the 
remaining few minutes are spent in the forlorn charge of 
the blacks and the equally desperate resistance of the 
reds. Time is called and the reds have won by seven 
points. The excitement is tremendous, as everyone rushes 
off towards the temple. The "Barts' '* men were wildly 
exulting, for they were the reds ; while the losers look glum 
and despondent, some of them registering vows that they 
will never kick another ball, vows which they promptly 
break the following week ; and some saying, " So-and-so 
ought to have been here," and "If so-and-so had been 
of the Fifteen such and such a thing would not have 
happened ; ^* and so they are always trying to trace the 
origin of their ill success to everything except the right 
cause — inferiority. The return to London is even noisier 
than the outward journey, and the railway officials look 
relieved when the players have all dispersed. Lacy 
decides to ask a couple of friends to dine with him, in 
order to drown his sorrows. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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" Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise; 
And even the best, by fits, what they despise. 
'Tis but by parts we follow good or iU, 
For vice or virtue self-directs it still." 




T six precisely our festive trio entered Simpson^s 
famous dining-rooms, and proceeded to take a 
comfortable box. Simpson's was still old- 
fashioned, and though it did not preserve its sanded floors, 
like the "Cheshire Cheese," nor its "lark pie," like the 
" Cock," still it boasted of good dinners, good wines and 
good waiting. The party consisted of Lacy, Reve and a 
third, who went by the healthy name of Strong ; a new 
fledgling, only just emancipated from school, full of spirit 
and life, therefore thinking all this a great joke. He was 
stoutly built, of average height and more than average 
breadth, with a small, well shaped head, low but broad 
forehead, and large dark frank eyes, — eyes that invited 
trust at once. The nose was stunted, and the round, 
precise, methodical mouth smiled in circles, reminding 
one of the "triple fund of folly" smile. 

The three had all been playing in the day's match, and 
were somewhat tired and very much depressed by the 
defeat. 
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" Well, what shall it be ? ** said Lacy, the genial host. 

" What you like," said Reve ; " but I am as dry as a 
sandl^ank, and should like something to take the dust out/' 

Champagne and bitters was ordered as a "nip." In 
a few minutes delicious salmon steaks were steaming 
before our hungry friends; after the sharp edge of the 
appetite was dulled more talk was forthcoming, the 
conversation turning on the match and then on work. 
Lacy said he had done no work lately, — it was all owing 
to the Football. 

" It so unsettles a fellow, you know ; I shall begin on 
Monday." 

"So shall I," said Strong, who had not yet cut the 
pages of his " Gray." 

" Well ! " said Reve. " Well, I don't mean to do any 
more work till next winter. I am sure one can get that 
stuff up in three months if one sticks to it ; and I mean 
to knock about and see life — there is as much education 
in that as in anything, I am sure." 

" I bet you you can't get the work up in three months," 
«aid Strong sneeringly. 

"Well, I can," said Reve, in the same tone; "don't 
know about you." 

" Humph ! " said Strong, " we'll see if you are through 
this time next year, I'll bet you a sovereign on it." 

"Done," said Reve, and pulled out his note-book to 
enter the bet, 

^^ Waiter! quick with those pigeons, and put some 
more champagne in ice," said Lacy. 

"Yes, sir." 
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So the talk went on and the dinner with it, till at last 
the cloth was removed, and the trio ordered ciira9oa and 
black coffee, and Strong, pulling out an elaborate cigar- 
case filled with "fat weeds," as he called them, passed it 
round. 

" Well, what shall we do ? '* was the great question. 

Strong innocently suggested the play, but was im- 
mediately sat upon by Reve, who said, 

"I like the British drama well enough, but I always like 
to do a theatre respectably,— to dress and take it easy. I 
hate casually dropping into the pit or first circle, and 
helping to consume the heated air of the groundlings; 
besides, I don't want anything half so respectable to-night. 
"Wait till your brother comes to town. Strong, and then 
you can take him.'* 

Poor Strong blushed at this, but said nothing. He 
evidently felt it was a green remark, and nothing is more 
galling than that sensation to the medical student. 

"Hear, hear!" said Lacy, "none of that for me. I 
had to go twice last week, against my will. Let's go out, 
any way, it is awfully hot in here. We are sure to come 
across something to do." 

So when Lacy had settled the bill they all rose and 
exchanged Simpson's for a neighbouring tobacconist's 
(Strong rather the worse for champagne) ; then, when 
they had filled their cases. Lacy suggested a "lotion," 
and they all adjourned to the Criterion bar. The place 
was a sight; the long bar lined with ugly barmaids on 
one side, and lazy bar loafers on the other, of all men the 
most detestable ; the divan filled with a multifarious lot 
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of students, young cadets from Sandhurst, bookmakers,, 
sharpers and others. Here other friends were met, brandy 
and sodas exchanged on all hands; more new friends 
were introduced, and immediately grappled to their souls. 
At length, with the light, noise, excitement and liquor. 
Strong felt very ill, and was given a "squash." Then 
they thought it^ better to put him in a cab, and he went 
home, to waken up on the morrow with a splitting head- 
ache, to brood over his folly and to conclude it was all 
well enough for those who were used to it. 

Lacy and Reve, in the meanwhile, had joined a party of 
cadets, who invited them to their box at a Music Hall near 
by. In they all went, being cautioned by the doorkeeper 
not to make such a noise on their way up to their box. 
The scene before them was indeed curious. 

Beneath them was an enclosure, with many little marble 
tables, at which sat the Heterae, pledging each other and 
their admirers in frequent potations of the "selected 
grapes** champagne. Around this select part of the 
house were gathered poor people of all kinds, who,, 
drinking their beer and smoking their pipes, kept their 
eyes fixed on the scene. On the left was the stage, and on 
the stage, in soiled evening dress, a low comedian was 
singing some patriotic song ; fiercely enthusiastic, he tried 
to look heroic, and succeeded in looking sublimely 
ridiculous. The master of the ceremonies, who ever has 
a set of toadies round him, supplying him with cigars and 
drink, now rose with unaffected impudence and superb 
dignity, and striking the table with his mallet, annoimced 
in harsh, vulgar tones that "Miss Soft Pate will now 
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appear and sing her famous serio-comic song, ^ My Johnny 
was a soldier bold/ ** 

Reve sat quietly eyeing the scene; not so Lacy, how- 
ever. He was shouting loud braves, pelting the waiters 
with nuts, and making himself generally most obnoxious. 
How different from the open, healthy cafks chantants 
abroad! It is alcohol that fills these resorts; alcohol 
that teaches the pickpocket that here is his best hunting- 
groimd ; alcohol that gilds our fallen sisters, and magnifies 
them into very Aspasias, to rule the intoxicated coxcombs 
of the period. What makes the words, " My Johnny 
was a soldier bold," so soothing? Is it not alcohol? 
^VTiat brings the artizan and his wife? Do not they 
recognize sweeter sounds in the continual "Lemonade, 
Bottled Beer and Stout," than in the popular song ? 

Our party now turned their attention to bones and 
oysters. After supper, it being now past midnight, they 
roamed the crowded streets of the West End. Carriages 
flashed by, with their fair occupants driving to their warm 
comfortable homes; poor match and flower sellers 
crouched in cold comers or begged for pence; boys 
offered for sale illicit books, or the morning's papers at 
double price, supplying from their imaginations sensational 
telegrams of impossible events ; pickpockets could be seen 
lurking in dark recesses ; while ever and anon was to be 
heard the loud hollow laugh, reminding one of the worst 
features of London streets. 

Gaunt faces, lighted up by a potato seller^s slender 
charcoal fire, stood out of the darkness, the owners of 
them vainly striving to steal some comfort from the 
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embers, vainly, for the stall-keeper would contiiiually 
drive them away. Now it was a band of youths, that 
filled the street with their renderings of popular songs ; 
now a rushing fire engine, with bright helmets and flashing 
fire glistening in the dark ; now it was the rattle of a 
quickly passing hansom. On every hand were orange 
women, general dealers and hawkers of all kinds, some 
shouting at theii* loudest, some offering amber holders 
(genuine, of course,) for a trifle, — all pestering the way- 
farers. Angry women and cursing men, too, raised their 
jarring voices, and were followed by the usual phlegmatic 
policeman, for ever moving those on who would stop to 
talk or quarrel; and apart, up a little court a free fight 
was taking place, with all the horrible accompaniment of 
bad language, so common to the lowest orders. All was a 
scene of the wildest misery, the bitterest sin, for the chaste 
moon to look down upon. Alas! London, hast thou 
reached the corrupt perfection of the empire ? One would 
almost thank a Nero for burning such a Rome. 

Along these vice-frequented streets went our friends on 
their way home. On turning a comer they suddenly came 
upon a party carrying a man on a litter to the hospital. 
Hopelessly drunk, he had been run over, and was now, 
with his parting breath, loudly cursing the wealthy owner 
of the carriage which had crushed him. 

" How mad it makes me," thought Reve, " when I hear 
of missionaries sent to Africa. Africa, forsooth! when 
our own coimtrymen are in such a condition; '* and he 
mused on Goldsmith's prophetic vision in Paris. Even 
Lacy was quite silent and grave till Big Ben boomed out 
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irwo o'clock, and that seemed to revive him, so he shouted, 
^*Good night, officer," to a flattered policeman, who 
returned a remarkably polite answer. 

" Address half a dozen bobbies in half a dozen different 
ways and see what different answers you will get," con- 
tinued Lacy. 

" Good night, sergeant." 

" Good night, sir." 

" Good night, policeman." 

No answer. 

"Let us drop in and see Birton," continued Lacy. 

"Right," said Reve. 

As they opened Birton's door they heard, " Thirty-three. 
^ Aouge^ ham it all. I've 'ost again. I'll put my 'amp 
on," uttered by a man with an impediment in his speech. 

Birton just smiled and bowed to the new-comers, and 
went on, mid cries of " Seventeen noir, thirty-six rouge ^^ 
and so on. 

Lacy went up and staked on nineteen noir. All was 
silence except the banker's jingle, as he swept in and 
paid up the coin. This continued till daylight began 
to peep in. 

" Six more turns and I stop," said Birton. 

As the clock struck four the last turn was given and 
each counted his losses. Lacy had won five pounds. 

" Just pay my evening's expenses," said he, pocketing 
it. 

"Now let us have some supper," said the banker, 
producing some game pies and Bass, and the party fell 
to with great gusto in the cold grey morning. 
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The croupier was a large, gentlemanly looking man, 
with weU formed features and fine brown eyes. His 
pleasant, kindly face, as he now sat at the head of his 
Lie, was very difeint from what it had been a short 
time since, when, intent upon the play, the gambling 
instincts became too evident and marred the expression of 
the features. 

After supper Eeve and Lacy lit their pipes, wished all 
good night, and soon arriving at their own rooms, were 
not long in getting to bed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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'^ There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A weary time! A weary time!" 

"'Tis a very good world we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man's own, 
'Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 
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OR four long hours these night birds tossed 
restlessly on their beds, trying to find a haven 
of rest; now here, now there, now casting the 
clothes off with the sensitiveness of a sybarite; now 
catching a snatch of sleep ; now looking at the candle burnt 
low in the socket, which, will-o'-the-wisp like, seemed to 
give chase all round the room; now gazing at the dull 
grey light as it shot into the room through the partially 
curtained window; now smacking their lips, parched in 
proportion to the quantity of drink absorbed the night 
before. 

At length Eeve was roused by Ray's appearance, who 
burst into the half darkened room. 

" What, not up yet ! Ah ! Reve, you were on the prowl 
last night. Shocking, you know, to waste your time like 
this. There is only a year before your * exam ' and you 
have scarcely opened a book." 

Yes, dash it, I will begin on Monday," said Reve. 
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*^ Oh yes, it is always that * going to begin on Monday/ 
which never comes off." 

"Well, Ray, don't blow a fellow up. I enjoyed 
myself, and must pay the piper now. I do feel seedy 
though. Those liquors last night rather finished me, and 
those rascally tobacconists too, who, when they see you 
are a little spning, sell you cabbage leaves." 

**' Shall I tell Parry to bring in breakfast as I go out ? " 

" Breakfast ! no, I can't eat anything ; " and, with a 
shrug, Reve plunged into his bath to cool his heated head 
and neck. 

"It is jolly. Who-oop," he shouted. "Hydropathy 
is the cure for this sort of thing." 

" Yes, inside as well as outside," said Ray, going out. 

"Oh, Ray, send the * gyp ' to me, will you ? " 

"All right; " and Ray disappeared. 

"I can't make some men out. There is Green, who 
never has a bath at all, — looks as if he had been dug up. 
What a head I have ; my mouth too, so coppery, — dry as 
a sand-hill." 

" Good morning, sir," said the "gyp^' through the half 
closed door. 

Good morning, Parry." 

What will you have for breakfast, sir ? " 

" Oh, a bloater on toast, — soft roe mind, and some drink, 
for heaven's sake." 

"What shall it be, sir? Squash and ammonia, or 
champagne and ginger ? " 

" No, a small bottle of Bass. They are all very good, 
but there is nothing for hot coppers like a good fat 
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bloater and a small bottle of Bass. Why in half an hour 
you begin to feel monstrously hungry. Is Mr. Lacy 
up?" 

" I will see, sir." 

" Never mind, I'll go myself." 

So slowly, for the headache would not permit fast 
locomotion, Eeve walked into Lacy's rooms. On the 
table lay his hat with the silk all roughed, his silver- 
headed crutch and silken handkerchief thrown carelessly 
by its side, while on the floor, in a heap, were all his 
clothes. On a chair close to the bed stood a candle, and the 
water bottle on its side ; the glass lying broken to pieces on 
the floor. The bedclothes lay in a heap, and half buried 
beneath them was the youthful Lothario. Reve gazed 
round at this melancholy sight. Lacy was fast asleep, 
but at length he awoke, saying in a sleepy voice, ^* What 
is the time ? I should like a lotion, old fellow." 

" Well, get up and come down to my rooms." 

" Not I ; why, it is only half -past nine," said he, looking 
at his watch. 

"If you don't get up, I'll duck you," and suiting the 
word to the action, Eeve seized the water jug and hurled 
the contents over his sleepy friend, who jumped up and 
made for the other jug, to find it empty. Eeve snatched 
up an umbrella and rushed downstairs, while Lacy, who 
had secured a neighbour's jug, emptied it on to the 
imoffending umbrella. But Eeve walked on serenely. 

A little later Lacy appeared in a dressing gown, and at 
ten o'clock the two worthies sat down to their frugal 
meal with all the moral effect of that next morning full 
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upon them. The bloaters disappeared, as did the beer, in 
silence. At length Lacy, nearly cured, exclaimed, "I 
begin to feel peckish." 

" Well, have a steak." 

But that did not suit Lacy at all, and Reve, going to 
the door, called out, "Devil some kidneys. Parry, and 
look sharp about it." 

" Yes, sir." Soon the mustard filled kidneys came 
and were disposed of. 

"Are you going to dissect this morning. Lacy ? " 

"No; and my ^part' is getting so dry, and the professor 
is getting awfully riled. I do hate the profession and 
everything connected with it. I was made for ten thousand 
a year, and not for pill-mongeiing." 

" Well, it does not much matter what you were made 
for as you haven't got ten thousand a year, and if you 
had it you would probably be a beggar in a couple of 
years. I^o offence." 

"All right old boy, you are very severe, I know. I'll 
let you off." 

" Come on to the dissecting-room." 

" No,— Monday." 

"Right," said Reve, "we will both begin on Monday. 
Your hand, that is a bargain. We'll work awfully hard 
this Term; and then the *Vac,' — where are you going 
in the ^ Vac ' ? " 

" Don't know ; I think I shall stay in town and read." 

" Nonsense, man. Come to Belgium with me. Brussels 
is awfully jolly, fine horses and fine girls. Then, you are 
a military man, there is Waterloo close by, and Bruges 
too, noted for its pretty girls." 
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"Well, I'll see if I can get the coin. The gov'nor is 
rather hard up and so I suffer. By the bye, I went to 
Moses the other day and borrowed an odd fifty." 

" You didn't, did you ? " said Reve, very earnestly. 
" Well, Lacy, you are a fool. You will have to pay cent. 
per cent. Blackguards ! There are two classes of men I 
should like to see swept off the face of the eai'th ; they 
are welshers and money-lenders. I had a letter from 
that Italian blood-sucker the other day. The brute wrote 
on decent paper as if it were a respectable private letter. 
I opened it and it began, * Mr. Hope Dun is ready to 
lend gentlemen sums of fifty pounds and upwards.' The 
scoundrel ! I saw him riding a fine ches.tnut in the Park 
last year. How they can show their faces I don't know. 
But nothing seems to shame them. Stick to Polonius' 
advice to his son. Lacy, no young fellow can follow a 
better: — ^Neither a borrower nor a lender be."' 

" All right old fellow, don't take it so in earnest. It 
is all right." 

" Well, promise me you will square up this month." 

« Right,— done." 

" I am going to see Madame Modestie in * Forfeit ' to- 
night, at the ^ Prince of Wales.' " 

" Oh, I know the piece. I saw it two years ago at the 
* Queens.' One of your drawing-room pieces, — consists 
chiefly of fine upholstery and dresses." 

" I am going with a man whose sister is mad on the 
actress." 

" Going to dinner with them ? " 

" Oh, no." 
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Right; we will have a quiet little dinner at the 
Gaiety." 

"I like the Gaiety, — ^neat, clean sort of place. I 
remember when I had been to Switzerland for six weeks, 
subsisting on tasteless pullets and watery salads, I dropped 
into the Gaiety the first thing when I came home, and 
had a decent dinner." 

" I do wish my headache would go," sighed poor Lacy. 

^* Ditto here. Let's try Rennie's dodge. He always 
takes a penny steamer on the river and has what he 
calls a * good blow ; ' says it always relieves these little 
ills." 

So they dressed, and going to the landing-stage, went 
on board one of those crazy, hideous machines and were 
carried up the muddy stream. The nasal " Ease her ! " 
*^ Stop her ! " everlastingly ringing out reminded one of 

" What inharmonious sounds assail mine ear ? 

Shocking poor echo, that perforce replies, 
* Ease her ! ' and * Stop her ! ' frightful and horrid cries, 
Mingling with frequent pops of ginger beer." 

The deck was crowded with the usual heterogenous mass 
of people coming and going. Artizans, labourers, clerks, 
and general dealers, — that occupation of nearly every 
London blackguard, — with dogs beneath their arms; an 
old Chelsea pensioner, too, was there, taking a little 
pleasure trip, and doubtless thinking of the old troop ship 
that took him out to the Crimea. The Captain ! ah, the 
Captain was a coal-heaving looking man in pilot coat and 
pot hat, walking his quarter-deck proud as any admiral, 
and looking anxiety itself as he neared the floating pier at 
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the Temple. Then they steamed past the Himiane 
Society's landing-stage, where many a poor wretch's 
corpse has been caught as it floated down the muddy river; 
past that old ark, the Rainbow, the hero of a hundred 
voyages, and now used as a playground for the naval 
volunteers ; past the floating swimming baths, with the 
little oasis of garden just visible above them, like all 
London gardens, frequented by nursemaids and loafers. 
On the left, past the old shot towers and warehouses and 
wharves, knee-deep in garbage, refuse and mud ; on from 
pier to pier ; now a palace, now a tanyard, now a garden, 
now a hospital. Fixed in the prow of the craft, our 
friends inhaled the doubtful exhalations of soap boiling 
works, but were gradually being relieved of their head- 
aches. 

The time may come when the great city's refuse will 
take another course, when the penny steamer will be re- 
placed by the palace boats of the Hudson and the Mis- 
sissippi. May it be so ! May London waken up to the 
fact that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

Reve and Lacy alighted quite refreshed, and free from 
the Nemesis of bad wine. The sun had burst forth, all 
seemed fresh and smiling, and they felt it was lunch time 

" Where shall we go ? " 

"Oh, to the Gaiety." So they descended to the dimly- 
lighted grill-room, looking so comfortable and cool, but 
being in a reality dark and a trifle hot. The white 
damask table-cloths, the silver, the glass and the natty 
waiters however, were very inviting to the weary and 
hungry. 
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"Jolly place^ this! so clean and nice," said Lacy, 
lianding his stick and hat to a waiter ; " what a difference 
to your food the dishing up and waiting make. That is 
why I like Simpson's so much. Haven't you noticed 
there, the waiter comes up to you with a dish of, say 
nicely browned potatoes, and after having gracefully taken 
off the cover and placed it noiselessly on the table, he takes 
a crisp potato in his spoon. * Have a nice brown potato, 
sir ? ' * Yes ; ' and he deposits it with grace and care on 
yoTU' plate, as if marked ^fragile.' I always feel that 
potato to be a great delicacy. WhereaS, if a rough, 
unkempt fellow comes in with an equally good dish of 
potatoes, digs his spoon into them anyhow, and rolls two 
or three on to your plate, I look with disgust on those 
potatoes. Little details of this kind go far towards 
making or marring a restaurant's name. The way a 
table is laid, too. I had rather by far eat a chop or a 
slice of lamb from a well appointed table, than a Parisian 
dinner from a scantily furnished, dirty table, and I am 
sure the former would do me more good." 

" You are right," said Reve, " waiting is half the 
battle. The Spaniards say, * God made the food and the 
devil made the cooks,' and I should add — ^made the 
waiters' too." 

** Here comes our spread eagle, let's have lager. Two 
bocks of lager, please, waiter." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Why, there is Slepe ; who is he lunching with ? Oh, 
I know. It is that fellow Gream, of Barts. Deuced 
good runner, won the quarter at the United Sports last 
year/' 
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"Let's off; what shall you tip him ? a tizzy ? " asked 
Lacy. 

" I think I'm in for rushing it this week," said Reve. 

" Right ; but I don't agree with giving a fellow six- 
pence for nothing. It is tip, tip, tip, all day long; it 
makes me quite wild. If you get into a hansom a fellow 
appears at the wheel, lays one hand on it and expects 
a tip; if you get into a railway carriage, a porter just 
turns the handle of the door for you, expecting a tip ; if 
you walk through a court you are asked for coppers ; it is 
a kind of toll.* If you go to some buffets and order a soda 
and brandy, the brandy is poured out for you by the bar- 
maid, the soda being laid on the bar, when suddenly 
appears a waiter "v^dth a corkscrew, and opens the soda, ex- 
pecting a tip ; and if he does not get it he goes off looking 
black, and even growls. I am getting utterly tired of 
this black mail. It is all the fault of these publicans and 
sinners, they ought to pay their waiters more and charge 
a regular sum in the bill ; some do charge table money, 
but even then the waiter expects his tip." 

" Yes ; well, why do you tip them ? " 

"Why, because if you don't, what sort of waiting do 
you get ? " 

" Well," said Reve, " I should think the remedy lay 
with the public and the managers of these places. The 
public could cure it by all refusing tips, but of course that 
will never be; but the managers could act together, and 
ought to. People abroad grumble that the Americans 
have spoilt the hotels ; they quite forget that they them- 
selves at home have spoilt the waiters. Well, let us go 
and have some black coffee." 
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They entered the bar, to find many of the well-known 
faces hanging over their glasses and talking to the insipid 
barmaids. There is a prize awarded to the most beautiful 
barmaid^ but were one offered for the plainest, who would 
dare adjudge ? 

"I say, Lacy, look at this fellow, he is *the aesthete,* 
often in here ; look at his long hair and his waistcoat.'^ 

A young man entered with a sallow face and lank hair^ 
and raised his hat to the presiding Hebe. 

" Fine day, — glass of bitter, please miss.'* 

" "Well, how are you getting on ? " quoth she. 

For two hours Reve and his friend sat at one of the 
small marble tables, watching this " aesthete," for he was 
a well-known character, and knew all the barmaids. Now 
he would ask for a head to his beer, stay and chat, and 
then move on to another Hebe, get another head on his 
beer, — so he probably would get two glasses or more free 
of extra charge, save his sweet society. The man was 
probably a shopman. At last a cigarette ended his 
refreshment, and he went out. 

" Do you see that loud, vulgar man ? That is Joe 
Broggs, the betting man, awful swindler ; he and his crew 
are always in here now. The man with him is an awful 
fellow, too ; fond of asking his ^ clients,' as he calls them, 
round to his chambers to have a game of cards. He has a 
weakness for mirrors, and pecuHar taste in hanging them ; 
confesses the weakness himself : ^ Can't help it,' he says ; 
*vain, you know.' He nearly always wins, and then stands 
a good champagne supper out of the money, pocketing 
the rest. Lots of men believe in him — men who ought 
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to know better, who have been knocking about for some 
time. "Well, I promised to meet Strong at four. I must 
be oft^'' said Lacy. 

" Very well," said Reve, " I'll come part of the way ; '^ 
and they strolled up Regent Street together. " Dinner at 
the Holbom at six sharp. Lacy. Au revoir,'^ 
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" I am Sir Grade, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark." 

^'VauxhaU and Banelagh! I then had heard 
Of your green groves, and wilderness of lamps 
Dimming the stars, and fireworks magical, 
And gorgeous ladies, under splendid domes. 
Floating in dance, or warbling high in air 
The songs of Spirits!" 




ERE you are, Lacy ; I have engaged a table." 
"All right. Let us have a sherry and 
bitters before dinner." 

"Where is Strong, and what have you both been 
doing ? " 

"We looked in at the Club, read the paper, met Nomer 
there, who, as usual, was * argyfying.' I never met such 
a fellow ; he came in with a paper, with which he was in 
an awful rage, because some harmless individual had given 
his opinion in it, on something, with which opinion Nomer 
did not agree, quite forgetting that the fellow who wrote 
it had an equal right to be in a rage with Nomer for not 
agreeing with him." 

"Poor fellow! I rather pity him; he never had a 
decent education. Why, here's Strong ! " 

" I asked him — ^hope you don't mind." 
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« Oh, no ; deUghted." 

" What is all the talk about ? " asked Strong. 

" About Nomer. Come and sit down, and we will tell 

you." 

""Well, I like Nomer," said Strong, when he had 
heard; " he would do anything for you." 

" Except keep his tongue quiet," said Lacy. 

*^He never went to any sort of school; and then he 
got some petty distinction at these Local * Exams.' Since 
that he has spent his time in reading up China marks. 
Astrology, the Newgate Calendar, and such out of the 
way things ; on which account he fancies himself an awful 
swell. As a rule he frequents the society of men who 
know less than himself. Triton among the fishes again." 

"Yes, poor devil! let's drop him," said Lacy; "he is 
very decent, after all, bar that weakness." 

" I have a surprise for you," said Strong. " I am going 
to appear to-night in the Opera. Awful joke ! You men 
come and see me, I can give you tickets." 

"No, thanks, we can't to-night; but I wish you all 
luck, my boy. Try and get us in some night; you tell 
us all about it to-morrow. That will have to do for us, 
eh, Lacy ? " 

" Where shall we meet to-morrow ? " said Strong. 

" Oh, here, at six. Waiter, two more bottles of cham- 
pagne, in ice." 

" Yes, sir." 

"Well," continued Strong, "have you heard the latest? 
Paul Ray has got the Scholarship ; he is out and out the 
best man of our year." 
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" What is it worth ? " asked Lacy. 

" About sixty pounds. Fancy old Ray, he is an awfully 
hard working chap," said Reve. 

" Yes; never goes out at all, nor does nor sees anything,, 
and I think he is right, you know," said Strong ; " he was 
sent up to work, and work he ought." 

" That is all very well ; but then every one is not like 
Ray," said Reve, warming to a favourite subject. " Be- 
cause we three are strong, have been bom with plenty of 
animal spirits, and have been left a fair share of money, 
we are here enjoying ourselves. I don't think it a very 
great virtue in a man to work because he has not a cent 
to his name. He must work. The virtue lies in the rich 
fellow's work. Why, look at some men. People say 
* So-and-so is a very good young man, because he goes to 
church regularly and doesn't drink.' Bah! Why, he 
has not, perhaps, even thought why he goes to church,, 
and very often hasn't the pluck to have a spree, and,^ 
withal, may be a sneaking, mean spirited rascal. People 
judge too much by what they see, and don't allow enough 
for what they don't see. At any rate, I would rather trust 
myself and mine to a fellow who doesn't mind a knock 
about now and then — ^to a fermenting, sparkling fellow, 
than to your quiet, regular, good yoimg man, whose 
muddy waters always lie stagnant." 
Hear, hear ! " said Lacy. 

That is why they say reformed rakes make the best 
husbands. But it is different with Paul Ray; he is full 
of animal spirits, and bright as day, yet he sticks quietly 
to his work. He is the best fellow at King's; he is *pi.' 
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too, yet he acts up to it, and doesn't ram it down every- 
one's throat, but practises what he preaches. Let's drink 
his health, and I hope he will get a lot more Scholarships 
and Prizes — ^no heel-taps ; " and forthwith they all charged 
their glasses, and drained them off. 

^* Who was second ? " asked Reve. 

" Crofton ; awful looking fellow — cad too. ' Gad ! the 
man hasn't an A to his vocabulary. Ugh! greases his 
hair, and has his trousers pulled on too far ; wants shaving, 
too, badly. He is a rum one. We do get some queer 
fellows in the medical. I can't quite make out where 
they come from." 

"Well, I think men like Crofton have sprimg from 
small tradesmen. They think they will * eddicate ' their 
sons, and instead of putting them behind the counter, or 
to follow the plough, they put them to medicine or law. 
That is how we come by them." 

" The brutes ! " said Lacy, indignantly. 

"Yes, and they come into our profession, where good 
manners and address are ordinaiily of more weight than 
learning ; for after all, most practitioners know about the 
same amount. Fancy Crofton attending a lady ! Ugh ! 
she would require more toilet vinegar than medicine," 
said Reve. 

" Ha, ha ! you are rather hard on the poor devils, 
Reve ; ilfaut niangevj and if he can pass his * exams ' let 
him take his chance, he will soon find his place." 

" The brutes, too ! they do get so conceited if they lick 
a decent fellow in anything. Why, 'gad ! Strong, if you 
had done the work Crofton has, he would be nowhere." 
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This poor Crofton, who was thus unwittingly bringing 
vials of wrath on his devoted head, was a vulgar, re- 
pulsive youth, who, poor fellow, was harmless enough, but 
was totally destitute of the qualities which make up a 
gentleman. He did his work honestly enough, however ; 
though he could not well do otherwise, for all seemed to 
keep aloof from him, so his temptations were few. Reve 
could not let the subject drop and continued, " Their first 
experience of power, you know. A fellow who has been 
captain of his Cricket Eleven or Football team at school, 
never dreams he is better than any one else when he 
achieves any success. It is only your obscure man, 
obscure I mean to his colleagues, who is so conceited." 

" Yes, I have been up nearly a year," said Lacy, " and 
have never heard Crofton's name before." 

" Well, let's off," said Reve, rising ; and out they went. 

"Hansom! Good night. Strong, and good luck. 
Where shall it be. Lacy ? " 

" Let's go to Cremome." 

" Cremome, then, cabby ; but stop at the first tobacco- 
nist's." 

" Yes, sir." 

" I'm out of weeds. Lacy." 

« So am I." 

« WeU, let's in here." 

So they alighted, and after filling their cases returned 
to their cab and continued their journey through the 
brightly lighted streets, soon to arrive at Cremorne, the 
modem Ranelagh or Vauxhall. Passing through the 
turnstile under the entrance, covered with its many 
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coloured twinkling lights, they came into the brightly 
illuminated gardens. Here and there were statues lost 
mid the shrubberies ; but suddenly some marble nymph 
would break upon the view beneath a flaring jet of gas, 
surrounded by complete darkness save where the sombre 
light struggled through some narrow pathway in the 
thickly growing foliage. Farther on many coloured 
glasses, with their myriad tapers, faintly illuminated the 
way leading to the centre of life; Suddenly, surrounded 
by flaring lights and briUiant cafes, the scene burst upon 
them. In the centre a large dancing gallery, with a band 
in the middle ; round this a promenade, and beyond that, 
on all sides, little partitions, private boxes and balconies 
for suppers and refreshments. The place was crowded 
with well dressed young men and gaudily dressed Heterae 
walking round and round the gallery, chaffing and pushing 
each other. All wild with merriment, either spontaneous 
or forced. Presently the music struck up, and various 
couples ascended the platform and were soon lost in the 
mazes of the waltz. Here were to be seen magnificently 
attired adventurers, admitted on account of their dress, 
the ingenuous taking them for great personages; here, too^ 
were couples of yoimg men smartly dressed, with bur- 
nished top hats, walking advertisements of certain hatters. 
Among the dancers, many of whom were counter-jumpers,, 
were a few who, from the excellence of their dancing 
would, when better known, obtain free admission. There 
were old men revisiting the follies of their youth, and old 
Touh too, continuing these follies. In the balconies 
and boxes could be seen flushed youths fresh from 
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Sandhurst or the University, wasting a fortune on the 
too numerous sirens. One of these youths, with his hat 
on the back of his head and a bottle of champagne 
before him, was cheering loudly and singing snatches of 
popular airs; presently he put the wrong end of his 
dgar into his mouth, — sure sign of inebriation. Our 
friends were soon tired of such scenes, and Reve, pulling 
out his watch, suddenly exclaimed, " By Jove ! Lacy, 
it's after nine and I have forgotten all about that blessed 
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fj laughed immoderately. 

*•' Just like you ; but never mind, old fellow, it's too late 
to go now, let's go to the * Fish Ponds.' " 

A hansom soon put them down before the folding doors 
of what was once meant to be a respectable place, but 
which has degenerated into a disreputable Music Hall. 
Why? Few places will keep respectable as long as we 
have such prejudiced, short-sighted, licensing magistrates. 
Instead of Rubinstein's beautiful duets, we now have 
^•' Sarah Jane ! " instead of a scientific collection of fish 
we have a vulgar collection of circus horses, acrobats, star 
jumpers and dog fanciers, the entertainment now and 
then rising to the dignity of a shooting or a swimming 
match. Stalls have sprung up which are a pest to every- 
<me; mechanical butterflies spoil new hats and disturb 
pleasant reveries; shooting galleries are incongruously 
mixed up with penny peex>-shows ; the refreshment element 
is gradually encroaching ; in short, it is rapidly assuming 
the character of a country fair under glass, without its 
maple rustic mirth and purity. Yet for want of better 
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amusement the London youth attend such places. They 
cannot always be going to theatres and there are no cafes 
or open air concerts for them. People say our climate 
will not allow such amusements. Why? Scandinavia 
has its cafes in every town, and surely they cannot boast 
of a climate superior to ours. "We talk of the workman 
and the public-house, we build reading-rooms and libraries 
for him, — and yet it is not him alone we should consider, 
but also the educated youth of London; that vast 
number of clerks, students and young professional men, 
mostly leading a Bohemian existence with no home ties. 
The theatres are soon seen ; Evans', where formerly they 
could smoke and enjoy some light refreshment while 
listening to good ballad singing, gradually fell and finally 
ceased altogether to exist. If some philanthropic steward 
of enormous wealth would build large clubs in the "West 
Central and City districts, and endow them so that for a. 
small annual subscription yoimg men could have the 
privilege of seeing all the current literature, playing 
billiards, having private theatricals, holding meetings of 
Literary and Scientific Societies, and generally spend their 
evenings there, such philanthropist would save hundreds 
of young men just entering life from falling into the 
vortex of hurtful pleasures which so freely offers itself, 
and which at present forms almost the only alternative to 
the monotony of their own blank lodgings. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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"'Tis the heaven of flowers you see there 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us." 




ET up Elton, you kzy beggar. Don't you re- 
member we promised to breakfast with Slope 
in his new digs. ? " shouted Reve one morning, 
bursting into his friend's room. 

"Yes, — all right," yawned Elton, and then, after 
pulling himself together with an effort, "I can't make 
out how men live in lodgings when they can afford to live 
in chambers. Who else is going ? " 

" Strong, Lacy and Birton ; what a festive lot we shall 
be! "We will walk through Covent Garden; it is only 
seven now, so there will be plenty of time." 

" AU right," said Elton, " I'U soon be ready." 

It was a beautiful morning early in May. The Summer 
Session, that short session, to many, of ease ieind pleasure, 
had begun. The sun shone brightly, and there was a 
keen fresh breeze, so unlike the hot noonday atmosphere 
of London. Crossing the Strand, already full of butchers' 
and bakers' carts, and ponderous waggon-loads of vege- 
tables, Elton and Reve strolled up one of the side streets 
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and came out opposite Evans' Hotel. Here the pavements 
were lined with girls and women, sorting their bunches 
of chaste primroses and white narcissus, the latter looking 
so fair and seeking in the muddy pools for their own 
beautiful reflections ; sweet scented wallflowers and pale 
blue forget-me-nots, longing for their marshy home; 
further on velvety begonias, with their beautiful veins and 
down-covered flowers, torn from the forcing frames ; 
young "Jenny creepers," Dutch tulips, too, of rich and 
varied hues, and all the late spring flowers. Graceful ferns 
also; the glorious Osmunda in pots, taking one back 
to the island where the brave ferryman hid his wife and 
daughter ; the prickly holly fern, brought perhaps from 
the steeps and crags of Helvellyn ; the exquisite variety 
of the proliferated shield fern, from some quiet coombe in 
Devon; all were gathered here. Reve stopped and bought 
some plants and a shield fern for his window, and then 
they entered the old, narrow market, which is a disgrace 
to the metropolis. Dickson's famous flowers first caught 
the eye, and shed their delicious perfume through the 
market. There all were busy cutting, wiring, gumming 
and packing flowers to be sent, some as beautiful heralds 
of children's admittance into Christ's Church; delicate 
orange flowers, to grace the fair bride as she gives herself 
and life to another ; flowers for the festive board, for the 
dance ; flowers, too, to deck the dead, sweet companions to 
their last resting-place, with immortelles to throw on the 
green sod in loving memory. Graceful, delightful flowers, 
which inspire the purest thoughts in man, flowers recalling 
that beautiful Indian myth of the risen flower-spirits 
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breathing to us anew all their life and beauty from the 
rainbow. "Well might that hardy follower of Columbus, 
the unfortunate Don Ponce de Leon, yearn for, and set 
forth to seek the beautiful land across the blue waves, 
where bubbled the fountains of Eternal Youth, buried 
deep in the midst of a land teeming with flowers. Ay, and 
when his storm-tossed ship arrived there on the morn of 
the Pascua de FloreSy and the delicious scents were wafted 
round the weather-beaten old mariner, as he landed mid 
the green crested palms and gorgeous convolvuli, mid the 
wild orange and delicious magnolia, he named this favoured 
land Florida ! 

On strolled our friends. The market was even now full 
of purchasers, — ^managers of restaurants and hotels, house- 
keepers. Sisters of Charity, — these last choosing their fair 
companions at many a sick bed; on they went through 
this throng, from stall to stall, past delicious straw- 
berries at enormous prices ; past the dwarf cacti in their 
red pots, looking so out of place, prim and civilised, so 
different from their graceful appearance as they clothed, 
in their natural homes, some arid rock or wall beneath a 
tropical sun ; past plainer vegetables, but all in prodigal 
profusion. 

"We have got such a plant coming from Scotland," 
said Reve at last. "It is not much to look at; I have 
tried to get it for a long time, but never succeeded before." 

" What is it ? " 

" It's a weed, the common simdew, Brosera rottmdifolia. 
I mean to cultivate some in my window box. It is one of 
those interesting carnivorous plants, eats insects by the 
dozen." 
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" I know, there are some in Mexico that will eat a man 
— ^at least, you remember the American tale of the man 
who was waylaying another, but falling asleep near one of 
these plants, was digested by it." 

" Well, we needn't go abroad for them, the Brosera will 
do for me. I am going to grow it round that little 
foimtain I have rigged up in my garden." 

" Oh, yes ; I want to know about that fountain, — ^how 
did you manage it ? " 

" As plain as a pikestaff. The only difficulty is to fix 
the reservoir. You have to get the fellow above you to 
let you keep your reservoir on his window-ledge." 

So the young men talked on in their careless way. 
Curious combinations, so simple in their love for nature 
and in their plans, so sharp to detect fraud or humbug. 
By this time they had reached the localities so dear 
to students. Quaint old quiet streets, with their regula- 
tion lodging-houses, once the pride and pomp of their 
owners, and the focus of fashion; but now stranded, as 
the eternal law of nations moving the tide of civilisation 
westward is fulfilled. The once fashionable inhabitant, 
like the soldier crab, has cast his shell, which then serves 
for a humbler tenant. Tall old places, smoke and soot 
begrimed, with their cheap lace curtains and their largely 
printed advertisement, "Apartments," over door or in 
window, through which windows (for nearly all were 
lodging-houses) heads were now appearing, some smoking, 
some reading, their peace disturbed only by the "Milk 
ho ! " or cries of the cats' meat man, who with his hungry 
train of cats walks down the street. A. padrone, with his 
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newly imported Italian boy and his decoyed English wife, 
bronzed with walnut juice, followed by a well dressed 
monkey, had with their croaking barrel-organ taken up 
their position at the head of the street, and were droning 
forth " My Grandfather's Clock '' or " Don't wake the 
baby." At last No. 37 was reached, and the door opened 
by a slatternly abigail, with bright black-leaded hands 
and dull greasy dress. 

" Is Mr. Slepe in ? " 

" Yes, sir ; will you walk hup ? First floor, front." 

" Thanks ; " and up they rushed. Lacy and Strong 
had arrived, and were having a game of ecarti. 

" Bother you, having that king. That is the fifth time. 
I don't call that play," said Strong peevishly. " Let's 
play and not count for the king, he spoils all the game." 

" I like that," said Lacy, who was soon on fire, " you 
have turned up as many kings as I have." 

"Hullo!" shouted Elton, "what's the row? Quite 
right. Strong, it is rot counting the king, it is quite fair 
for both, — don't score him." 

Lacy, finding himself overruled, relapsed into a sulky 
silence, which he did not shake ofl* till the game was 
ended and the cards packed. 

The room was furnished in the usual lodging-house 
style. The carpet was threadbare and dirty, looking un- 
pleasantly as if it were an asylum for — well, Mark Twain 
would say "chamois." The old gilded chandelier was 
carefully encased in yellow gauze, though abeady suffering 
from a black eruption of fly marks. The upholstery was 
the same smooth, shiny horsehair which had done service 
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over and over again in numerous famiKes, and had at 
length gravitated to the general reservoir of old furniture 
— a lodging-house, perhaps once more to migrate to 
Wardour Street. On the chiffonier were some wax fruit 
and artificial flowers under glass shades, the former 
looking most indigestible, while the hues of the latter were 
scarcely true to nature. The prints, too, were character- 
istic. One of Jenny Lind, another of the Royal family ; 
an illuminated scroll, showing forth that some old member 
of the family was an "Odd Fellow" or a "Good Fellow," 
and a lugubrious In Memoriam card, framed — hideous 
thorn to prick up the forgetful mind of the remaining 
relatives. Reve, whose hatred for such, mementos was 
well known, walked up to it and turned it with the face to 
the wall. On a few shelves in a comer were Slope's 
worldly possessions. Though not "a simple, water 
drinking bard," nor yet a Doctor Primrose, Slepe had but 
few worldly entanglements. 

Of a soft, pliable nature, hating all kinds of exertion 
and work, and taking life as it came, he had not even the 
energy to buy his wants, much more any luxuries. Two 
old clay pipes, one a fierce Saracen's head, the other a 
Pater Jacobm of Gambier's make, partially colonized, were 
thrown aside because of their foulness, — he could never 
take the trouble to clean them ; a fine old silver-mounted 
briai', G. B. D. on stem, out of order; a cheap porous 
tobacco jar, more calculated to keep the tobacco dry than 
moist; a tarnished pewter, won at some school contest, 
now full of matchboxes and a dirty pack of cards, while 
peeping out from above were several old letters and 
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papers ; a trout rod and fly-book were visible at the back, 
and in the distance an old cricket bat^ resplendent with 
splits and pegs: a well fingered "Heath," an uncut 
^^ Gray," the " Tramp Abroad/' and Swinburne's poems, 
Slope being a great admirer of this poet. " The Deserted 
Garden," he would often say, " is the finest poem in the 
English language. They may say what they like, but 
they are generally prudes who do say much against 
Swinburne." 

Several old Worlds were lying carefully piled on the 
shelf, for Slope read the World as religiously as his 
Standard, Such was the library of Slepe. The sparkling 
epigram, the biting satire, the chatty article and quiet 
hit at mummeries pleased a character endowed with a 
keen sense of humour, one hating bitterly shams of all 
kinds. 

The party sat down to breakfast. Some patrician noses 
soon gave evidence of the use of their olfactory nerves, 
as their owners took up the greasy knives. Masses of 
albumen with dark borders and sickly coloured centres 
suggested eggs ; long, coarse, imderdone rashers of bacon 
accompanied these ; then there was steak, yellow fat and 
charred meat, with a colourless gravy, cooked as only 
lodging-house landladies can cook ; kidneys, shrivelled up 
to nothing, and the tea ! oh ! ye visions of hay, of currant 
and willow leaves; oh! ye decoctions with pale blue 
milk. Ugh ! Doctors, have you a patient suffering from 
dyspepsia ? do you wish to cure him of tea drinking ? get 
a London lodging-house keeper to make that patient's tea 
regularly, and he will soon learn to look upon his favourite 
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Ijeverage with more disgust than he could ever feel for 
your most nauseous medicines. 

Anchovies on toast finished the meal, after which they 
retired from the table. Pipes were soon out and alight. 
Birton, however, did not smoke, and there was a general 
exclamation at such a rara avis. 

"Why, it's good for you." 

" Nonsense," said Birton, " it spoils your wind." 

" Bosh ! man," said Elton, " it doesn't affect your wind 
at all. If it affects anything it is the heart, and certainly 
if you keep tobacco from a regular chronic smoker he will 
have sleepless nights and loss of appetite." 

" Why, it is good for the digestion," said Slepe sleepily^ 
" it is supposed to increase the alkaline secretions and all 
that sort of thing." 

" Good, — you have been reading it up," said Elton. 

" No, the professor told me that. I was going to speak 
for tobacco in a debate and I wanted a few facts." 

"And you won, of course ? " said Elton. 

"Not a bit of it. Prejudice will always beat reason; 
they came with tales of men who said tobacco had nearly 
killed them, quite forgetting it was probably the excess 
of it, or perhaps the beer they took with it, or perhaps 
something quite different altogether. No, * give a dog a 
bad name,' and you know the rest." 

"Well, had I been old Columbus," said Eeve, "I 
don't know which would have delighted me more, to find 
a San Salvador, or to meet that old cacique coming 
forward with his pipe of peace. What fun it must have 
been ! " 
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" Yes, I expect a lot of them were sick ; but how soon 
a thing becomes the rage/* said Elton. 

" Yes/' added Reve, " for not long after, Virginia was 
paying its taxes in tobacco until at last the market became 
quite drugged." 

" Why don't the farmers grow tobacco in England? '* 
said Elton ; " I have seen it growing in Germany, whole 
fields of it.'' 

" Oh ! want of enterprise," said Reve, contemptuously^ 

" And sun," said Slepe, quietly. 

"Is there any truth in what they say," said Lacy^ 
" how they mix such horrid things with it ? " 

" Not a bit ; " said Reve, " they simply cut the leaves. 
The first cut are used as wrappers for the weeds and fetch 
longer prices, of course ; the second and third cuttinga 
are used as fillings, being worth less. Of course cheats 
will mix things to make the tobacco bum quicker, but 
the pure stuff is simply sim-dried tobacco leaf." 

"Come, you must learn, Birton," said Lacy. " II rCy a 
que le ^premier jpas qui coute, was never truer than of 
tobacco smoking." 

"My dear sir," said Elton, "it is a friend to me, a 
wife; when I want comfort I go to my pipe, when I 
want to be sociable I go to my pipe, when I am hungry I 
go to my pipe. If it were not for tobacco, — ^well, sir, — 
I'd marry to morrow." 

" Talking of wives and Americans," drawled Slepe, " I 
read in a paper one of the rummiest tales I ever heard,, 
about a Yankee hen. I cut it out; I'll read it you if 
you like." 
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" Do/' said four or five voices. 

So Slepe took out of his pocket-book a cutting, and 
read : * " When a woman has a hen to drive into a coop, 
she takes hold of her skirts with both hands, shakes them 
•quietly to the delinquent and says * Shoo, there ! ' The 
hen takes one look at the object to convince herself that 
it is a woman, and then stalks majestically into the coop. 
A man doesn't do that way. He goes outdoors and says, 
*It is singular nobody can drive a hen but me;' and 
picking up a stick of wood, hurls it at the offending biped 
and observes, * Get in there, you thief ! ' The hen imme- 
diately loses her reason and dashes to the other end of 
the yard. The man straightway dashes after her. She 
comes back with her head down, her wings out and 
followed by an assortment of store-wood, fruit-cans and 
clinkers, and a very mad man in the rear. Then she 
fikims under the bam and over a fence or two, and around 
the house and back again to the coop, and all the while 
talking as only an excited hen can talk, and all the while 
followed by things convenient for handling and a man 
whose coat is on the saw buck, and whose hat is on the 
ground and whose perspiration has no limit. By this 
time the other hens have come out to take a hand in the 
debate and help dodge missiles, and the man says every 
hen on the place shall be sold in the morning, puts on his 
things and goes down the street; and the woman has 
every one of those hens housed and counted in two 
minutes.'* • 

* American Paper, 
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Koors of laughter greeted the end of the tale. 

** One for the women, anyhow," said Lacy, " but such 
little successes will make them awfully conceited. Eh,. 
Beve ? " 

** Well," said Reve, " * birds of a feather,' you know, 
and then we must allow for the potency of the skirts. If 
the man had put his ulster on instead of taking his coat 
ofl^ we should never have heard auTihing about the 
hen." 

"Well, one story brings another. Pass the beer, 
Birton, and don't hug the pewter so. This is a true tale," 
said Elton, clearing his throat. 

''Do you mean to say mine was not?" said Slepe, 
laughing ; **1 always get suspicious when the ' true tale ' 
period comes." 

"Well," continued Elton, "it happened at a lunatic 
asylum. The head doctor kept fowls, and one day, whilst 
his hens were clucking about the grounds, one of the 
lunatics took it into his head to kill one of the inoffbnsiTe 
birds; so picking up a stone, he laid the unfortunate 
creature low. He wa= caught in the act. The following 
day the doctor sat in judgment, and the wretched de- 
linquent was hrm^hx up stru^^ling between two w&iders. 

"Quoth tLer wfifST. £er«:Iv, ^You killed mr ben 
vesterdaT,' 

"* Ye§,' Vjsz/lIj z^-^S^tA \zjz l::satic, fully pErrsiisded of 
the p&rfect j:L?:>jfe cf ^Le de^ 

" • WelL sir/ 'c?**^;^z-i.o - • wLt dii t^fx do h ! ' 
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" * Yes, it spoke to me. It said there was no such thing 
as death, and I tried to persuade it that there was.' 

" The good old doctor struggled to keep his countenance 
and dismissed the lunatic, whose wit saved his skin." 

" Better still,'* said Slepe. 

'* "Well, I'm 0. P. H.," said Lacy, rising. " Come on, 
Heve, and you, too. Strong, we'll all go to Lord's." 

"Oh, I'll come with you," yawned Slepe. 

Elton and Birton walked off to their work, and our 
festive quartette were soon whirling along in the gloomy 
and sulphurous region of the "underground" on their 
way to Lord's, to recline on the grass and watch that 
<;urious game — cricket, of which the Shah said, he could 
not understand how Englishmen played a game to make 
themselves hotter on a hot day. 
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CHAPTEE X. 
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<<Then mark what ills the Scholar's life assail; 
Toil, envy, want." 

"Vex not thou the Poet's mind 
With thy shallow wit ; 
Vex not thou the Poet's mind. 
For thou canst not fathom it." 

"A chiel's amang you takin' notes. 
And, faith, he'll prent it." 

ULLOA! Ray/' said Reve, strolling into the 
former's room one evening, " how is it you are 
not reading? Why Big Ben has only just 
struck ten, and you are generally hard at it long after 
that hour." 

" Well, the fact is I don't feel well. I have an * exam ' 
in July, and there is that botany prize. It is an awful 
grind and I am getting heartily sick of work." 

**Well, I don't wonder. You never go out and you 
are stale, of course. You ought to have some change and 
rest. I don't mean to do any work this summer, have 
■come up for the season," added Reve, laughing. 

"Ah! yes," said Ray, quite melancholy, "you can 
afford to do none ; but you ought to, you know, you are 
wasting your time in a shameful manner." 

"Well, perhaps old fellow, one might reform, as 
Paley did." 
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'' What is that ? '* 

" Why, it seems Paley did nothing for two years up at 
the University. He was lively and enjoyed himself, until 
one fine morning a friend of his said what a shame it was 
that a cute chap like Paley should cut his work so ; and 
that if it continued, he, the friend, should cut Paley in 
return. This came to Mr. Paley's ears, who then began 
to look up his books, get up at five every morning, and 
you know well enough what he turned out. If I can get 
through my * exam ' in the proper time, that is all I want* 
Now come along with me, Ray, to the poet's rooms, he 
has a splendid fire and will, I know, be glad to see you. 
He is a great joke, drinks beer and puUs bread, smokes 
hard and talks harder till any time in the morning." 

" Right, — I will to-night ; " and the two went ofl* to the 
poet's rooms. 

The poet was a short, dark man of a bilious tempera- 
ment, — and, according to Dr. Beale, would therefore have 
made a good critic ; sparely and weakly built, with good 
features, yet not a striking face. The dark, full eyes were 
wanting in sympathy and expression, the high forehead 
was good, but the sensuous, uncertain mouth, and the 
chin and jaw were decidedly weak. He had earned the 
title of the poet by writing verses, which were published 
in different periodicals. They were chiefly invectives 
against all existing things. His was a peculiarly morose 
and melancholy disposition, with a taste for reading, his 
receptive powers being much greater than his productive 
powers, with a longing for an Utopian life, and a fitfulness 
only paralleled in other poets by that of Goethe. Now 
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it was a taste for fiddling and fiddle collecting, hunting 
out with antiquarian zeal an old music soaked Stradivarius, 
and going into raptures over the wood, the shape, the 
tone, and above all the varnish; now it was old China 
which engaged his affections, a sure sign of lunacy, as Ray 
said ; now carried off by a rage for tobacco pipes, now for 
pictures, but in aU things showing taste and refinement. 
With a great want of application, even a strong distaste 
for hard work, his was a character with no practical side, 
and therefore little calculated to succeed ; eccentric in all 
things, but with the eccentricity of desultory cultivation, 
not the eccentricity of genius. Such was our melancholy 
visionary. He was not in the '* medical," but was supposed 
to be studying law. 

The lights were burning brightly in the poet's rooms, 
and the fire roaring up the chimney, warming a comfort- 
able looking bottle of La Rose which stood in the fender. 
When Ray, who was unexpected, entered, the poet looked 
at him with a stony British star^, and then, after a con- 
siderable time, asked him to sit down. He then produced 
three claret glasses in silence, filled them, and handed 
them round in a precise way which one often notices in 
spirits not spontaneously generous, but having educated 
themselves to generosity. If the guests had been in 
Lacy's rooms he would have placed tumblers on the 
table — there would have been two or three bottles by the 
fire — and pulling a cork, he would have handed the bottle 
round, saying, '^Fill up." 

However, the three were soon sipping what there was of 
the king of wines, all comfortably ensconced in easy chairs. 

G 
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" I have just been thinking," said the poet, " his eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling/' " of a hundred years hence. "What 
does it matter what we do — a hundred years hence ? " 

"Bah!" said Ray, impatiently, who had heard much, 
* though seen little of the poet ; " the good and the evil you 
do rest after you, — every action, any action of yours may 
influence future generations. Supposing we all said, *A 
hundred years hence ! ' and folded our hands, what then ? " 
wound up Ray, with ill-concealed disgust. 

The poet took no notice of this, but looking straight at 
Eeve, again repeated, " A hundred years hence ! " 

Reve knew him better, and said encouragingly, " Well, 
what about a hundred years hence ? I am sure you have 
written something on it. Come, let us see it." 

The poet placed his finger on his lip knowingly, and 
produced a book with a sigh. 

"A mere trifle," he added. "Yes," with another sigh, 
^' the* result of opium, that panacea of all mental ills, that 
heavenly exalter." 

" You don't mean ? " said Ray and Reve together. 

" I do mean." 

"Well, it is ruin," said Reve. 

Ray plainly said, " Well, I prefer a good digestion and 
clean mouth to your dreams. What are they of ? Houris 
enclosed in seeds, black eyed and ravishing ? In fact, 
a sort of Mahomet's heaven, I suppose ? " 

The poet looked at him scornfully, but said nothing. 
Reve said quizzingly, "Why, you will soon equal De 
QuiQcy or Coleridge." 

There was a silence while Reve struggled through the 
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manuscript; then he handed it to Ray, who shook his 
head however, and said he was no judge of such things, so 
it went back to the author's hands. 

" What is it coming out in ? " 

" I don't mean to publish it." 

"Come, why not?" 

At this juncture Strong joined the party, and was 
hailed with delight by Ray, who was quite tired of the 
poet's poetry and empty theories. 

" Ah ! Strong, come and tell us your adventures at Her 
Majesty's last night. How did you spend your eighteen- 
pence for supering ? " 

"Why, were you supering last night? " said the poet, 
wonderfully alive for him. 

" Yes ; " said Strong, " greatest spree I have had for a 
long time." 

" Well, tell us about it," said the poet. 

So Strong tossed oflF some claret and began : " Well, 
Nomer and I got to the Opera House at six sharp, but 
could not get in on account of a dirty, soldierly-looking 
porter, dressed in seedy livery. Nomer, after an argument 
with this man, got him to send a card to the stage 
manager, who sent us in return a pass, and this, combined 
with a bob, got us in. We were put straight into the 
hands of the costumier, a short, stout little beggar, be- 
whiskered like an Italian. We exchanged salutations, 
and he oflFered us some very inferior ^vino tintOy as he 
called it, and under its warming influences he became very 
talkative. Nomer asked him his nationality, and he said 
with a laugh that he was a Spaniard ; so Nomer, who, you 
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know, thinks he can talk Spanish, began in the lingo, but 
it was too much for M. le Costumier , and he thought 
it better to confess at once that he was bom in the classic 
regions of Clare Market, and rejoiced in the humble name 
of Smith. He told us we were to appear as peasants, the 
Opera being ^ II Trovatore/ When we had finished the 
wine, he began to provide us with clothes. "We slipped off 
our coats and waistcoats and put on a pair of primrose 
bags, in the full sense of the word, — ^then a gaudy pink 
shirt, which I put on inside out, to the great amusement 
of our companion. Next a pair of large loose hose were 
drawn over our boots, and by a series of crossings of its 
tapes, our bags resembled sugarloaves in long wicker 
cases. The signer then twisted a red handkerchief round 
my waist in a jaunty manner ; placed a sort of red night- 
cap on my head, and not being encumbered with too much 
beard, he kindly lent me a huge black one." 

"How imposing you must have looked," said E,eve. 

" I can tell you, my own mother would not have recog- 
nised me. Well, we were all ready, and down we went, 
staircase after staircase, past workrooms full of all sorts of 
people, making costumes for some future performance; 
past other supers and ballet girls, and stately swaggering 
cavaliers, at last coming to the wings. Here was a curious 
sight : scene shifters got up in white (?) hurrying about, 
knots of loafing civilians in evening dress, ogling the 
ballet girls ; the jorima donnay got up to the IXth, was 
already on the stage, catching what applause she could. 
Then there was a stir, the stragglers stepped back, and a 
solemn procession of nuns in white came on. Then the 
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curtain fell, and everyone rushed to the dressing-rooms. 
The stage now began to fiU with supers and dancers. We 
were picked out and put under the care of two old hands, 
lest we should make fools of ourselves. They grouped us 
all about the arches and cardboard rocks, and didn't the 
scenery look dirty and horrid close to it. The singer was 
before the curtain, and everything now ready. Some of 
the peasants were walking up and down the green terraces, 
and others drinking out of empty goblets — ^we were among 
these. I felt as if I was the singer when the curtain went 
up, quite nervous, and the footlights made such a glare 
that the people looked one mass of black. ^ Good house,* 
someone said near me ; so I expect it was, but I could see 
nothing, — couldn't distinguish a person's features in third 
or fourth row of the stalls, but then of course I was a good 
way to the back, and was busy drinking out of my empty 
goblet." 

" Poor beggar," said Reve, " how thirsty it must have 
made you! " 

" Yes ; and then I had to make grimaces and salaams to 
the jolly little rustic who replenished my cup ; if the real 
juice of the grape had been poured out and dnmk at that 
rate, I am afraid I should have given them a specimen of 
my own singing." 

"Good thing you didn't, old fellow," said Ray, "you 
would have spoiled the whole performance." 

" Well, at last it was over. I had made my dibut, and, 
as the papers say, was well received. During the interval 
we strolled off to see what we could. We went into the 
chorus men's rooms, all Italians, as the names on the 
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walls showed. Some of them were playing cards, others 
chatting and smoking round pots of beer, and others 
arguing as only these men can argue. Then we strolled 
into the supers' dressing-room ; most of them, you know, 
are the scum of London and roughs. We were shown the 
magic rose, with its falling petals, the broken sword and 
the lamp used in * Faust,' and a heap of old armour, enough 
to fit out a small aiiny. Then we went back to the stage, 
and had near escapes of being bowled over by careless 
scene shifters and porters. We each had a torch thrust 
into our hand, and were pushed into line, two and two. A 
front face, a tableau, and a march off. The next thing 
was to become a monk. A long dress and cowl was drawn 
over our peasant's garb, and presto ! there was the monk. 
I wonder if it is as easily done in Italy. Then we were 
hurried into a cage which surrounded the scaffold, over 
which towered the headsman, in his blood red garments. 
This ended the Opera, and they cheered like anything as 
the curtain dropped." 

" Did they give you your one and sixpence ? " said 
Ray, seriously. 

"No, not they; they told me I was only an amateur." 

« What happened then ? " 

"Oh, we stayed talking. It was a funny place. On 
each side were dark chasms, down which we could see 
endless chains and ropes and such like things, belonging to 
stage machinery. Far behind and above were seated 
scene painters hard at work, doing up for some other per- 
formance. The work didn't seem to end at all with the 
Opera." 
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" Well," said Reve, " it doesn't take much to amuse the 
people of our time." 

"No, — and it is quite true that it goes down awfully 
if you do get ' behind the scenes/ " 

" What a joke ! " said the poet ; " I wish I had gone 
to-night." 

" Well ! you would not have recognized us I am sure." 

"I'm off to bed," said Ray, "good night, all; good 
night, old fellow," to Reve ; " I shall see you at lecture 
to-morrow, Strong." 

" Don't care much for that fellow," said the poet. 

" Oh, I like him," said Strong. 

It was quite evident why the poet did not like him, but 
Strong said no more. 

"Why, it's two o'clock! I must be off. I have an 
early lecture to-morrow." 

" What time ? " 

" Eight." 

"Poor mortal — a hundred years hence!" sighed the 
poet. 

" Oh ! good night," said Strong, sharply, as he set out 
on his walk through the drizzly streets to his lonely 
rooms. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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<'The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley." 

"So for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice." 




ALWAYS like my champagne dry — as dry as 
it can be had." 

"Do you?" saidReve, "I don't." 

"There is nothing like it," retorted Elton; " ask any- 
body who knows anything about champagne." 

"Confound it all!" said Reve, angrily. "I never 
knew such a fellow. You dispute everything a fellow 
says, and you always appeal to generalities which cannot 
be proved. You make a very virtue of your likes and 
dislikes. If I say I like Irish whiskey better than Scotch, 
you immediately begin, ^ There is nothing like Scotch ; all 
good whiskey comes from Scotland, and all old whiskey 
drinkers prefer Scotch, ask anyone,' and so on. Why, 
d — it all, man, if you like one thing and I another, 
stick to yours and I will to mine." 

"All right, don't lose your head," said Elton, with ill- 
concealed rage. 

" Come, come," said Fairwind, " let us settle the little 
question about the Derby." 

This scene was passing in the coffee-room of the 
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Somerset, a favourite resort of King's men for a night- 
cap of good old rum and a Welsh rarebit. 

^^ Waiter!" 

**Tes, sir — one moment, sir." 

" Rums round." 

'^ Fours or sixes, sir ? " 

" Sixes, what do you mean ? " 

"Beg pardon, sir; " and off went the glasses to be re- 
fiUed. 

"Lemon for one," shouted Lacy, as the waiter dis- 
appeared through the doors. 

"Have a weed?" said Strong, pulling out his well- 
filled case. 

" What are they ? " 

" Oh, Larranagas." 

" Good man," said Lacy, " a trifle delicate this ! " And 
they were all soon puffing away at Strong's cigars. 

" All right, Fairwind, you look very nice ; " for Fair- 
wind was looking slyly into the glass and adjusting his 
tie, which had become a little crumpled. 

"Hurrah ! here comes the liquor." 

" Now," said Fairwind, " who is going to the Derby on 
Wednesday ? " 

"Well, I don't know," said Reve, "I should like to, 
but the coin is the thing, wherein the conscience of the 
king is caught.'* 

" Bah ! if you are cute you could make your expenses," 
said Fairwind. 

" H'm ! " said Reve, " unless you are in ^ the know ' I 
don't believe in betting." 
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" What on earth is ^ the know ' ? " said Strong. 

" By ^ the know ' is understood those who are likely to 
know something about it/' said Reve, " owner, trainer and 
jockey.'' 

" Well, I know Freddy Bowman, the jockey." 

" Yes, and he is likely to tell you who will win, you 
old soft." 

"I do wish you men would stop talking, and let us 
settle this business," said Fairwind, waxing hot. "I 
never met such a set of fellows ; you are always talking 
hard and disputing something." 

" Good for you," said Flint, who was not of the party^ 
but had come in alone, " for with your powerful knowledge 
of dogs and horses, it must be rather slow for you ; but 
I agree with you — ^business first and pleasure after." 

" Well," said Strong, " I wiU come." 

" Right, you are booked." 

"And I," said Lacy, "rather. Come on, Reve." 

" No, I have some work to do." 

" Oh, bother the work ; * 'tis all education,' you know.'* 

" Well, I'll go," said Reve, at last. 

" That makes four ; and now, Elton, you will come ? " 

" No, thanks ; can't aflford it." 

" Bah ! you can afford those swagger lockets for some- 
one," said Reve. 

"Never mind for whom that is," said Elton, hotly. 

"Oh, all right. I don't want to cut you out," said 
Reve, grinning provokingly. 

" Try," said Elton, who had a wonderful belief in his 
lady killing powers. 
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" Oh, couldn't ; you are such a dog with the ladies, you 
know." At which there was a general titter. At last 
Elton, as usual, burst forth also into a good-natured laugh» 

"How shall we go?" said Fairwind, determined to 
settle his pet plan satisfactorily. " Walk, train, or drive ? " 

"Walk? — ^in that crowd and dust — ^never," said Lacy. 
"Train? — never. One takes a first-class ticket, and is. 
bundled into a third, with pedlars, three-card men, swell 
mobsmen, and shrimp sellers. No, we will drive." 

"Drive let it be then, — ^but how? They charge so* 
much." 

"Oh, let's have a brace of hansoms." 

" Good, a hansom will go down for two quid odd." 

So hansoms were agreed on. 

" And," said Reve, maliciously, " you are such a judge 
of horseflesh, you know, Fairwind ; you engage them." 

Fairwind looked very much flattered and said, "All 
right," knowingly, as much as to say, "Who else among^ 
you knows a horse from a haystack ? " 

" I'll order lunch," said Lacy. 

"And I the wine," added Reve. "Give us carte 
blanche J ^ 

" AU right," echoed aQ. 

"Well," said Fairwind, having secured his object, "in 
case we don't meet again, you all come and breakfast with 
me at seven thirty, on Wednesday." 

" Shall we have the lunch sent to your rooms ? " said 
Lacy. 

" Yes." 

"Now, Fairwind, who is going to win? " asked Elton^ 
elily. 
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*' Oh, Cyprus will pull it off. I was looking at * Ruff's * 
last night, and don't see how he can help it." 

" Has he done much ? " 

" No ; been kept dark, I fancy. Well worth making a 
book on Cyprus." 

"I don't believe in Cyprus," said E,eve. 

'^Will you give me ten to one against him?" said 
Fairwind. 

"No, that is market price. I will give you eight to 
one." 

" Done — ^booked. Anyone else ? " 

" I say. Lacy," said Strong, " let's have our little joke." 

"Waiter." 

" Yes, sir." 

" To-day's paper, please." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Come now, we will have two reds on. Toss for first 
pick. I will take Yellow Boy." 

" I'll take Cyprus." 

"And I Punch." And so they picked until the list 
was finished. 

" Now whoever has the winner takes the lot." 

"Good." 

" Shall you bet down there, Reve ? " asked Elton. 

"May risk an odd sov." 

"Good night," said Fairwind; "I'm off." 

" Good night," answered all. 

" Old Fairwind thinks he is going to win. I never saw 
such a simple fellow," said Strong. " I was down at the 
Alexandra Palace with him, and a fellow came up and 
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told him Green Grass was sure to win. He went and 
backed it and lost, of course. * Fools and their money/ 
you know.'* 

So the party broke up. 

"Let's go to the *Foot/" said Lacy to Strong, "and 
have a hot tom and jerry." 

A hansom was soon hailed and the Horseshoe reached. 
Here they entered, to find another mixed scene. Hard 
working people from the theatres were here enjoying their 
suppers of devilled bones, or tripe and onions. The long 
bar was crowded with young men and old of every 
description. Our friends soon pushed through the crowd 
and reached the American bar, and were gulping down 
their hot tom and jerry. 

" Come round and have a hand at icarU, Strong." 

" Eight." 

And another hansom was found and carried them to 
Lacy's magnificent apartments in Hart Street. The 
game was played, and another. 

"I must go to bed now," yawned Strong. 

" Sleep here, there is an empty bed." 

" All right, if you don't mind." 

And they both retired to bed. 

J^ -A*- -^p ^^ -J^ -J^ 

^fr ^P ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Wednesday morning broke clear and fine. 
" What a day we shall have," said Fairwind, pulling 
up his blind. A loud knock interrupted his soliloquy. 
" Come in," roared Fairwind. 
Strong and Lacy entered. 
" Isn't it a jolly morning ? " 
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"Yes — ^what a joke we shall havef said Lacy. 
**' When did you order the hansoms ? " 

" Nine thirty, sharp." 

" That wiU do/' said Lacy. 

" Ring for breakfast, will you, Strong ? *' said a voice 
from a huge Turkish towel. "Here comes a hansom, — 
Reve, I will bet. I am right, — ^if all my bets come off 
like that to-day, I shall be able to make myself a present." 

They were soon all seated before a magnificent 
breakfast, for Fairwind knew what was good, and treated 
his friends well when they came to see him. And after 
the meal was over, claret cup and cigars were resorted to. 
The peaceful enjoyment of these luxuries was, however, 
soon disturbed by the rattle of wheels down the street, and 
the two hansoms drove up, with their muslin-veiled Jehus. 
Fairwind must have them up for a drink, and whiskey and 
beer were placed at their disposal. And now they start, 
Reve and Lacy together in one hansom. Strong and 
Fairwind in another. The horses are good, the drivers 
grateful and expectant, and down the street they swing, 
past the shabbily genteel Russell Square, and through 
reeking Drury Lane, into the lively Strand. 

" Correct card of the races, sir," soon resounds on all 
sides ; while general dealers busily poke cards at every 
passer by, whether a-foot or driving, Reve taking one 
in self-defence, to save further worry; across Waterloo 
bridge, Fairwind grumbling at the toll, and the Thames 
looking positively bright and cheerful on this balmy, 
simny morn; while they drive along, hungry-looking 
men and women wistfully eye the merry young fellows ; 
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€11 past Waterloo Station, crowded with people bent on the 
aame journey by another route; past the Oval and on 
towards Clapham. And now they overtake that vast 
exodus to the Derby, for the road is crowded with the 
British public in holiday attire. Flaunting females in 
light finery ; veiled hansoms with here a loving couple *in 
them, there some half intoxicated bookmakers; long 
wagonnettes loaded with artizans and their wives ; a drag 
now and then, with its nouveau riche owner, more rarely 
with an aristocratic party ; and then a tripod on wheels, 
with the proprietor, a mi with false whiskers and cuiiou^ 
eyebrows, driving a donkey and calling forth peals of 
laughter from the crowd, who all the while are eating and 
drinking in true British style; costers with their chaff 
and their donkeys; the badinage between 'bus men and 
eabmen, and the dust-covered policemen who ever and 
anon crop up : on rushes the merry, careless crowd 
tkrough the beautiful fields of Surrey. Now there is 
a fight between a tramp and a policeman, now a Cheap 
Jack selling his wares, now an enterprising bookmaker in 
parti-coloured coat, shouting the "I'll take two to one 
bar one; " so on they roll along with the heterogeneous 
living stream, till at last the undulating downs break upon 
the view, and the great, white, barn-like Grand Stand 
eomes into sight. 

" I should not care to take a lady to the Derby," said 
Lacy. 

" Nor I ; I should think precious few come. Well, not 
many men who know their way about town would bring a 
lady, I am sure." 
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They were here interrupted by the driver asking where 
they would like to go. 

" Oh, on the hill opposite the Grand Stand," said Lacy, 
well versed in such things. A man was soon at the horse's 
head, leading them through the network of vehicles 
and people, till at length they were lodged on the hill. 
Everyone was eager to stretch his legs after the drive. 

From the hill was an anomalous view. The Grand 
Stand was already filling with men in grey dust-coats 
armed with field-glasses, and the boxes with the brilliant 
toilettes of the fair sex. The smaller stands too, had 
their own mixed crowds, consisting principally of men. 
The course was covered with mounted police, and 
people walking to and fro ; while around were the stalls 
of vendors of cold boiled eggs, of brokei;i cocoanuts, of 
sweets, of fruit, bread and butter, winkles, and all the 
delicacies of the season ; little stands where were the ever- 
lasting thimble rigging and ring throwing, the neatly 
folded strap and knitting needles, which must always 
cause the performer to win if he pleases ; the wheels of 
fortune, with their paltry prizes ; galleries where you 
shoot for nuts with muskets with bent barrels, and galleries 
where you shoot for honour with straight barrelled guns ; 
Aunt Sally and the monotonous sound of the merry-go- 
round; refreshment booths and marquees, where cheap and 
unpalatable lunches could be had ; while on one side stood 
the less pretentious cai'avans of the penny peep-show, the 
two-headed monkey, the pig-faced woman, the skeleton 
man, the famous Yorkshire giantess, and all the other 
concomitants of a country fair. 
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Already the well-known and trustworthy bookmakers 
in the ring were mounted on their stand, bag in hand, 
with their reporters behind them, all ready to bet ; while 
outside the ring, in every available position, were the 
gentlemen in half red and half yellow coats and hats, with 
the vague inscription, " Brown *' or " Jones, London," on 
their bags and sun umbrellas, — others of the same kind 
in blue and black, red and white, or in pepper and salt 
suits, all yelling forth the prices on the coining race. 

Fairwind had bought his ticket and entered the ring. 
In a short time he returned to his companions, looking 
very knowing. 

" I have met just the man who generally has a good tip, 
and he says * Blinder ' is sure to win. I've booked him 
for a place.'* 

"Put a 'sov' on for me," said Lacy; " I didn't like the 
looks of those men outside." 

" See, see," said Reve, " that fellow in green and black, 
he is packing up his things — ^he is off, he's off. A lot of 
softs will be looking for him after the race, and they'll 
have to look, too. The place is full of welshers. They 
come down here in schools, and if you have a row with 
one of them, the rest are on to you like a knife." 

"Not so bad here as at the smaller meetings," said 
Fairwind, " and the men ia the ring are all right." 

" Let's take a stroll. Strong," said Lacy. 

And they quietly wended their way among the crowd 
of onlookers and performers, stopping here to look at the 
man who, cleverly tied up by a sailor, immediately released 
himself ; there at the boxing between two roughs ; now at 

H 
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the celebrated man who gives you a purse with half a 
crown in it for sixpence. 

"Always buy the first purse/' said Lacy, "and you 
may win. They do it to encourage the rest." 

As they went on, a blackened vagabond, singing 
" Silver threads among the gold," crossed their path and 
presented a dirty hat, but a few coppers soon rid them of 
him. By this time they had wandered among the doubt- 
ful bookmakers, who were chalking on slates the odds 
they were offering. Suspicious looking prize-fighters, 
grooms, and stable boys were lounging about. Now and 
then someone would go and put a dollar on some horse, 
and receive a ticket in return. As our friends were 
gazing at the prices, a yoimg man, from his manners and 
speech not a gentleman, came up and said to Strong, 
^' Fine day, sir." 

" Yes, very fine." 

" Doing much to-day, sir ? " 

" What's that to you ? " said Strong. 

" Oh ! nothing, sir ; only Lord Rose will win the race. 
I come from his stables, — ^just put a sovereign on to please 
me, sir." 

"Without ever thinking why a perfect stranger should 
suddenly take such a fancy to him, and offer to fill his 
pockets. Strong yet went and put a sovereign on Lord 
Bose's horse. Lacy following suit. A minute after he said^ 

" What a fool ! I am always saying what cheats these 
beggars are, and yet I have just put a sovereign on 
because some fellow told me to do so." 

"Never mind now it's done," said Strong, and they 
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etrolled back. The racing was beginning. The long 
green course was with difficulty cleared, the numbers 
went up, and the jockeys galloped by. 

"Let's go and lunch," said Lacy, "while the small 
rmjes are going on." 

So the quartet collected round the hansoms and began 
to discuss their lobster salad and champagne, — soon being 
surrounded by hungry women and children, begging for 
the leavings. This was too much for good-natured Lacy, 
who took a beefsteak pie and set it down in their midst, 
and thoroughly enjoyed watching how their wan faces 
lit up as they set to work with right good will. 

At last the bell rang. The betting men shouted louder 
than evter, the policemen were riding about furiously, 
<5learing the course for the great race of the day, everyone 
was giving "tips," especially all who were in any way 
connected with horses ; temporary stands were run up and 
immediately fiUed. All our friends were assembled. 
Fairwind stood to win ten poimds on Cyprus ; Reve 
had met a friend who was really in " the know," who had 
advised him to put something on "Pickerel" (a rank 
outsider), which he promptly did. Strong following his 
example. 

"Was that all your 'know' man told you?" said 
Fairwind, contemptuously. 

"Why," answered Reve, "you, if any one, ought to 
know how niggardly men who really know anything of 
betting are of their knowledge." 

" And not quite so stingy as many who know absolutely 
nothing," said Strong, pointedly. 
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" Here they come ! *' And the beautiful horses dashed 
along the course in front of the Grand Stand, with their 
jockeys in cerise and black silk, amber and black, and all 
the charming combinations so much beloved of racing 
men. The animals so well trained and sleek-looking, 
every muscle a pliant band. 

" What a pretty sight ! " said Reve, enthusiastically. 
'* How jolly if one could only clear away all this riff-raff 
and swindling, if men would only race from the love of 
sport, and not for money.'* 

During this speech the well bred horses fled past the, 
in many respects, far inferior human beasts surrounding 
them. 

" There is Blinder, what a build ! " 

" There is Lord Eose's ! doesn't look much, but I am no 
judge." 

" Hurrah ! there is Cyprus, with Bowman on." And a 
cheer went up as the splendid animal went past with the 
famous jockey. 

" There is Pickerel ! look. Strong," said Fairwind. 

" Have you put anything on him ? " asked Lacy. 

" Not I — don't believe in him." 

"Well, we shall see," said Reve, testily. 

All was breathless excitement, no one speaking save the 
bookmakers, who wooed bets more fiercely than ever. 

The horses galloped easily up to the starting-post; 
there was the usual difficulty in the start, but as the flag 
fell all went off. A dull roar of "They're off, they're 
off! " There was some excited betting as they disappeared 
roimd the hill, while cries go up of "Pickerel leads! 
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Pickerel leads ! " " Well done, Freddy Bowman ! *' and 
the betting men are more than ever irrepressible. Every- 
one is eager for the next glimpse, and soon it comes, 
Blinder and Pickerel leading easily, with strong Green- 
back following closely. 

" How beautiful they look ! " said Reve. 

" D— it all ! " said Fairwind, " Cyprus is last." 

On they come^ and now the mass of faces is once more 
turned towards Tattenham Comer; down the hill they 
gallop, and round the comer, mid the greatest excitement. 

" Greenback is leading ! " " The Yank is ahead ! '* 
"No, Pickerel wins! Pickerel wins!" roared the multi- 
tude, the cries getting louder and louder as the horses 
near the post. 

" Pick'rel ! P'k'r'l ! P'k'r'l wins ! " yeU the crowd, as 
Pickerel shoots in by a length, with Greenback and 
Blinder in close trail. 

A long sigh of relief, and then a roar of yells and 
cheers; some cries of "Two outsiders first and second — 
disgusting ! " All was life. The winning horse and 
jockey were surrounded by a half mad crowd, who had 
won money, nay, some fortunes. Men were heard cursing 
wildly and looking ashy pale, many of them having lost 
their whole fortune in this perilous enterprise. Hundreds 
were crowding round the bookmakers with tickets clutched 
tightly between finger and thumb, for the money which 
the bookmakers were joyfully paying, for it had been a 
field day for them. Reve and Strong were elated at their 
success, while Fairwind, the knowing one, the self- 
confident, had lost heavily. 
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*' Glad we listened to our friend/* said Reve, maliciously. 

"Wish I had too/' said Fairwind. "What is this 
Pickerel ? never heard of him ; some * plater/ I expect." 

"Hem! I have heard all I want to/' said Reve. 
" Let's have some refreshment ; " and they entered the 
Grand Stand. Champagne was here flowing as freely as 
water, and every winner seemed to be refreshing every 
loser. 

" Hullo ! there is.a row/' said Strong, looking out of the 
window. 

" A welsher," and the crowd were literally tearing the 
clothes off the back of a man, magnificently dressed ; his 
bag, marked " Smith, London," had been cut open, and 
the enraged stakers were stripping him. Cries of " Duck 
him ! duck him ! " but the police here interfered, and 
rescued the swindler from his enraged victims. 

" Serve him right," said a tall man near, "he is always 
at this game." 

" I wish they'd kill him." 

Such are the fierce passions stirred up by these races. 
And yet Government forbids state lotteries, and allows 
this brutal swindling to take place constantly, 

" Have you drawn your money, Strong ? " said Reve. 

" Yes ; shall we stay for the rest ? " 

" AU right." 

" I mean to plump and recoup my losses," said Fairwind. 
" There are only three horses in the next race, and if I 
can't spot the winner, well ." 

"I have cleared two *sovs,' " said Strong, "and I will 
rush one of them." 
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''Nettlerash will win." 

*' Who on earth names these horses ? " said Reve. " I 
never heard of such names." 

*' I am going to lay on Rash," said Fairwind, " I have 
seen *em all." 

*^Well, I don't know any better," said each of the 
others, and all went and laid on Rash. Rash was last, 
easily. 

" I won't bet any more to-day," said Strong. " I am 
about quits ; this quid will just pay my share of the cab, — 
here, take it, before I lose it," and he handed the money 
to Fairwind. 

Lacy and Fairwind now stole off and laid heavily 
(ashamed to do so before their friends). Needless to say, 
after the last race they were left deeply in debt. 

" I shan't bet again," said Lacy. 

" I shall," said Fairwind, " one must win ; my luck is 
down on me, but it must turn." 

The losers then sheepishly and sulkily returned to their 
companions, and they all entered their hansoms and made 
for home. 

The same scenes, the same motley throng, only more 
merry, — some of the gay holiday makers squirting dirty 
water from leaden tubes upon the passers by; beggars 
asking for coppers; pea-shooters, and now and then an 
accident, some overturned trap, with its scratched women 
in their dishevelled finery. 

At last, as they neared London, they found the streets 
crowded, to see the people come home from the Derby, 
and revel in the ridiculous aspect of the effect of alcohol on 
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holiday makers. At length the long day was over, and 
our friends arrived at Fairwind*s rooms, where dinner had 
been ordered. 

" I hate dining anywhere to-night/* said Lacy; " every 
place is full of those beastly bookmakers. "We will all go 
to the bal masque at Cremome to-night. "Won't take long 
to dress, and we will meet there after dinner." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 
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'' Banged in a line the ready racers stand, 
Start from the goal, and vanish o'er the strand : 
Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly . . ." 

**Iron jointed, supple sinewed, they shall dive 
And they shall run." 

OXJ will kill yourself, Eay, if you don't take 
some exercise. No one can go stewing like 
you do, day after day, and keep all right," 
said Beve. 

"Well," retorted Ray, testily, ^^you certainly will 
never kill yourself with overwork." 

" That may be ; but there is no reason why you should 
work at all these ridiculous hours. It is the method that 
insures success — so many hours regularly every day, never 
miss." 

" Oh, yes ; but that won't get Scholarships." 

" But, my dear Ray, what are Scholarships, and, which 
is much more to the point, what is learning worth, if you 
knock yourself up before you are thirty, and are not fit to 
practise after? " 

" Oh, bosh ! hard work never killed any one. Why, it 
has been proved work prolongs life." 

" I don't think you have looked all round that question. 
It does not seem to me that you can prove that hard work 
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prolongs life. Do the scientific, hard working men live • 
longer than the officers of the household brigades ? And 
even if they do, you forget that hard working men 
generally live abstemiously and regularly. It is not the 
hard work, but the way hard working people live, that 
prolongs life. But there are a dozen other considerations 
which, before you can say even this, you must allow for. 
No, you woidd be much nearer the truth, I think, if you 
said methodical work and a fair amount of exercise 
promote long life. Everyone admires you, of course, for 
the way in which you stick to work, but I rather pity you 
for it.'' 

" You are very good, but I am an older man, you know." 
" All right, Ray. No ofience — ^but I tell you this, you 
will see all the hard stiff work of our profession is done by 
men who have worked and played too. The reason why 
so many fellows who have taken distinguished Academical 
honours are never more heard of is simply that they are 
worked out, and haven't the energy to work when it is 
really needed. What becomes of the senior wranglers ? '* 
" Well, I am sure idleness never did any good." 
" No, just so ; although Thackeray, Kinglake, Byron, 
Goldsmith, and a host of others did not do very much 
while at the University. For a medical man, at any rate, 
I am sure a knowledge of the world, and an insight into 
character, is as essential as the teachings of the schools ; 
for who tries to humbug people more than the patient 
does his doctor ? Well, come to the sports to-day ; come 
and see them, if you don't ever go in for them yourself. 
Why, it is only patriotic." 
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" Who would care if I came ? *' said Ray, despondingly. 

" Why, I should, and lots of others. Do come, there's. 
a good fellow.'* 

**Well, I will if you like. It is weary work, this, 
continual read, read, read." 

So he was persuaded to go, and the two were soon 
dashing through London in a hansom, at length to arrive 
at the &r-&med "LiUie Bridge," that cinder-made^ 
melancholy looking arena of the modem youth. 

The ground was not in a tempting neighbourhood. It 
was surrounded by a fence, inside which a narrow strip of 
flower bed did duty as a garden; then came a broad 
cinder walk, about six yards wide, and in the centre an 
oval grass plot. The spare ground at one end was the 
standing-jdaee for carriages, while that at the other was 
occiqiied by the Grrand Stand, an erection looking exactly 
like most Grand Stands. On the central grass plot were 
hurdles, hammers and shot. Crowds of gaily dressed 
people weie pooring through the turnstile, and committee 
men, le^lesdeot in crimson rosettes, were ^ swaggering ** 
about the gronxid. The weary, parched cinder path 
lodked hot aaad iizieom£ortable ; the very grass in the 
middle seeaMil seacreelr able to lire mid such nozicnis 
surfaunding^ . \Hai Gradfrer^s famous Laai had alreddy 
taken 19 itt iKttxUQSL 

« Tbes^w^H Vt ?«tt «pon Vniar,^ m^^uH^w^UAraM 
yoon^ fitter. ^Gvj^b wiH paH it oS,l think ; tier ▼«« 
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Ray seemed ill at ease with the lively crowd. 

" Are all those ladies ? " asked he, innocently. 

" Not a bit of it. All sorts of girls get in, and one is 
xeally quite afraid to bring ladies. It is scandalous. The 
•committee try everything to make the sports good, and 
they are good, yet some cads will do this sort of thing, 
•quite regardless of the feelings of everyone else." 

"But perhaps they don't know what a lady is," 
returned Ray ; " some do not, I am sure. And then you 
me such a fellow for having everything perfect. You 
always want to set the world in order. Remember it 
can't be done, there must always be good mixed with bad, 
there must be alloy to make the metal work." 

'* I suppose so, but it is a shame. I often feel as if I 
should like to pull down half London, all those filthy 
courts and alleys, and build up nice clean cottages ; give 
the poor a bath, dress them, and put them into their new 
homes." 

"And the brute natures would in many cases make 
them worse than before. It is the story of the unclean 
spirit, and ever will be so while the world lasts." 

" What a showy girl Lacy is with ! his cousin, I think. 
Dear me! looks nice, like many girls in the distance. 
She is not shy, not a bit, most silly girls are brazen. 
Here they come for the hundred yards." 

" What is the next race ? " 

" The quarter, finest race — speed and stay." 

Six young fellows entered the path, wearing the 
various colours of their hospitals. Their trained muscles 
were well marked, though thinly covered by the jerseys ; 
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their nmning drawers clung round their waists, leaving 
the legs perfect freedom of action. 

** What a well-built fellow that Guy's man is ! All his 
muscles seem to depend one on the other ; slight build, 
too, — ^he is the type for running, and you will see he will 
win. Such lungs too,'* said Reve. " They are on the 
line ; downy fellow that, doesn't lace his shoes till he gets 
there — ^makes the others a bit nervous." 

Bang ! goes the pistol. They are off. 

"How well they keep together. Guy's man leads." 
The shouts become louder and louder as the tape is neared 
and the Guy's man breasts it, bounding along like a deer, 
just drawing up in front of the Grand Stand, where 
" fair eyes judge the prize." 

" Good race, wasn't it ? " said Reve. 

" How different from horse racing. No swindling, no 
betting — ^all fair and honest," said Ray. 

" But one gets tired of sports, of hearing the same tunes 
of the band, of seeing the same racing, the same ground, 
the same prize giving, the same stereotyped electro-plate^ 
and listening to the same feeble speeches," retorted Reve. 

" Do you think," said Ray, " that many men run for the 
sheer love of running ? " 

" No ; the pot to many is the chief object. Some men 
will go miles to win a tiifling pewter from an indifferent 
man, just to have another trophy, like the red Indian, 
to grace his wigwam with. These sports, like the Hospitcd 
Cup, the Inter-University Sports and a few others, 
are for the honour of the thing, and men would run 
for no prizes at all; but as a rule it is different. Look 
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at the Universities, with their scratch fours and their 
•scratch sixes. One sees men who cannot pull a stroke 
without catching a crab, men who cannot guide a foot-ball 
past a single man, sporting cups for scratch fours and 
sixes, won for them by some one else. Why, I heard of 
a man who went in for a scratch four race ; three boats 
competed; he was in the second boat, and had his 
•entrance fee of two and six returned to him; he added 
seven and six and bought a cup — a prize for rowing." 
" Well, what vanity ! '' 

" Yes ; it has all become frightfully abused. A laurel 
leaf now would not draw much of a field, whereas a five 
pound cup brings numerous competitors. It is like every- 
thing else, abused when the lower orders take it up. 
Directly the professional took it up as a living he must 
needs cheat. Men have been known to put shot round 
them so as not to run away with themselves, and in order 
to get a large handicap next time. All this degenerates 
the amateur, till at length it is f oimd remarkably difficult 
to difierentiate between a true lover of the sport and that 
obnoxious being, the pot-himter. The mile comes off now ; 
they all look pretty fit. Our man is overtrained, though. 
He has got a silly idea into his head that training consists 
in eating stale bread and raw steaks, and in drinking small 
beer, and he has been at that for nearly six weeks, con- 
sequently he will not do much, at least, I shall be surprised 
if he does. They are off now; there they go, our man 
second. What a stride that Bart's man has I Our man 
is last — ^no, picking up a little. Oh, it's a foregone con- 
clusion the Bart's man wins easily. Our man is fourth ; 
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he might have been first if he had lived regularly and 
quietly, and practised well, instead of going in for this so- 
called training." 

" They say the hurdle race is the next,'' said Ray. 

" Oh ! that is the ladies' favourite. Grange will win 
that easily — he does the * three stride.' " 

At this moment Strong came rushing up excitedly, 
** If Guy's win this they will get the shield." 

*^lfo, there is the three mile race yet," said Reve. 

*^ No, they have won so many already." 

They started, and the Guy's man did win. 

" They always get it," said Reve, disgustedly. 

**0h! no;" said Strong, "it is pretty evenly divided 
between three or four hospitals." 

Who are the girls Elton has been talking to ? " 
Oh, Lacy's sisters. One is awfully nice ; the other is 
one of your nasty, sarcastic school, and thinks she is 
clever." 

"They all think that if they say sharp, cruel things, 
and have an education equal to any Sixth Eorm school- 
boy"," said Reve. 

" Yes ; it seems to be getting the rage. Well, I think 
their only spoon will be * their wooden spoon of their long 
ago,' as the World says." 

"Yes, that is the style," said Strong. 

There was now a great crowding round a small table, on 
which were electro-plated cups, writing desks, salad bowls, 
inkstands. The President's wife was gracefully led to her 
seat by the Secretary of the sports, after having been 
duly presented with a choice bouquet. The victorious men 
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were now called up, each made a slight bow (some most 
awkward) and received his prize with a few appropriate 
words from the lady; then the President made a long 
speech on the usual theme ; how " he had noticed m.any 
students distinguished in the path afterwards became 
equally distinguished at work/' and so on, and finally the 
meeting broke up and the sports were over. A great deal 
of smoke for very little flame. A wild rush for hansoms 
and trains followed. Groups going home talked over the 
events of the day; remarked on the men, how so-and-so 
was ill a week before the race, or he would have won the 
hundred ; what a pity it was so-and-so was so conceited ; 
what a fine fellow so-and-so was, such a good man and yet 
not a bit stuck-up, — some prophetic spirits even venturing 
to predict next year's winners. 

Ray and Reve, who had entered an empty compartment, 
heard none of these remarks, but were busy discussing the 
relative values at sports of light and dark men, Eeve 
holding that light men were athletes, maintaining that the 
majority of football players, boating men and pedestrians 
were light. Ray said perhaps it was so — but he was sure 
dark men could lift heavier weights, in fact, that they had 
greater physical force, but perhaps not so much stamina. 
While thus arguing they arrived at Charing Cross. After 
dinner they decided to spend the evening at the Fleet 
Street Forum, a small public-house where debates were 
held, and where one might see men, broken down by 
drink, rising from a pewter with beer-dabbled moustache 
and give forth an excellent speech; while the young 
brain-pickers were there (for it was open to all), trying to 
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gather what crumbs of knowledge they could. The debate 
this evening was on the Chinese Opium trade, and the 
eloquence was very fierce, although there were few present 
who could really judge of the evils of the practice, or who 
had seen the dejected Chinaman, useless for work, useless 
for life, lying like a brute-beast in his pipes, and finally 
going off into a deep sleep, to dream of Elysian pleasures 
never to be realised; then to awake in the pernicious 
atmosphere with a keener appetite than ever for the drug. 

"They should have the poet here," said Eay, scorn- 
fully; " they would have a great supporter in him." 

At last the two left this scene of debased intellects and 
brain-sucking parasites, and went home to their rooms, 
Eay owning that he had enjoyed the day, and felt another 
mani 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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" Whence is thy learning? hath thy toil 
O'er books consumed the midnight oil?" 

"When you smooth 
The brows of care, indulge your festive vein 
In cups by well informed experience fotmd 
The least your bane, and only with your friends. 



» 




T was neaiiy the end of the Summer Session when 
Ray one morning asked Lester, a student fresh, 
from Cambridge, to breakfast with him. Lester 
was a tall, fair young man, with a long moustache. This 
moustache was what chiefly struck you about his face, for 
it completely disguised the mouth and took the attention 
ofi* the other features; his very low brow and rather 
hooked nose not being very self-asserting. He was a 
steady, hard working man, and at the same time was dis- 
tinguished in the athletic world. They had just j&nished 
breakfast, when Ray said he must go to the dissecting- 
room to finish up " a part." 

" I'll come too," said Lester. " By-the-by, I am going 
to end the term with a big ^ wine ' next Thursday — my 
rooms, at nine. Will you come ? " 

" Oh, yes ; who else is coming ? " said Ray. 

"All the regular crew. Great fun! there will be 
eighteen of us." 
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^^ I want to go to the screens and see the lists. I am 
awfully anxious about that botany prize. That beggar 
Crofton has been grinding awfully hard, and I have had 
my prelim, sci. to work for as well." 

*^ "Well, let's see — what time will the lists be up ? " 

*^ At nine, the porter said." 

So oil they strolled in the bright July sun, till they 
came to the already partially deserted corridors and 
reading-rooms, and at last to the screens. There were 
posted up lists of all kinds. Poor Eay, with twitching 
hands and beating heart, eyed each one. 

**Here it is," at length shouted Lester. "Good, man, 
you have beaten him ! " 

There it was as large as life. 



JOHN BROWN GOLD MEDAL 
AND BOOKS. 



AWABDED TO 

PAUL RAY. 



CHARLES CROFTON, Pbox. Access. 



July 18, — . 



R. LiNLEY. 



Ray gave a long sigh of relief. 

"I am awfully glad," said Lester, *'and if ever any 
man deserved it, you do. Well, you have done well this 
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year — Scholarship and prize. I hope you will pull your 
exams off all right." 

" I hope so," said Ray, somewhat dazed. 

"There is nothing like work," said Lester, enthusi- 
astically. I have worked fairly — got a first year's 
certificate. You are right, Ray; if I look back on the 
past year, all that gives me any pleasure or satisfaction 
is the work that I have done. What if I have been in 
the Cricket Eleven and Football Fifteen — I don't think 
much of it now, and shall think even less of it as I grow 
older." 

" Well, we are never contented ; I, in my turn, wish I 
had a place in the Fifteen. I would give anything for my 
colours, only duty compels me to work, and work I must 
and will, if I die for it." 

" What books shall you choose ? " 

" I don't know. I don't read much." 

" Well, here comes Reve in the nick of time ; he is a 
great reader, ask him. Here, Reve, Ray has got the 
prize," shouted Lester. 

" I am so glad, old fellow," said Reve, hurrying up to 
Ray ; " and what a jolly prize — a gold medal, and fancy, 
ten pounds worth of books. Delightful ! Why, it would 
be one of the greatest pleasures of life to have a catalogue 
of books and a piece of paper, and be able to choose 
ten pounds worth from among them." 

" Well, you shall do it for me," said Ray. " The only 
thing I stipulate is that Erichsen's ' Surgery ' and 
Watson's ^ Medecine ' shall be included." 

" Oh, no ! never ! Why, in a year's time they will be 
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behindhand, and a new editioa will come out. Always 
get standard works for a prize. I will go now and make 
out a list for you, I have got dozens of catalogues, and 
then you can go to Smith's and order them." 

So off he went down the street, thinking what he would 
give to have such a prize, and soliloquizing, "Ah! you 
lazy beggar, Reve, you must reform. You must, you 
know; it won't do at all, it won't." 

It is curious what moments come to us when we see or 
hear of a friend's success, how we suddenly determine 
to follow in his footsteps. We do so from impulse, never 
considering the different circumstances which have operated 
on our earlier lives, nor the different forces which have 
pushed us into different grooves; never thinking how 
different we ourselves are from our friend ; no, it is that 
generous impulse of a better nature striving after good and 
ever aiming higher, and reproaching itself for past mis- 
deeds, and swearing allegiance to improvement in the 
future. It is the unreasoning but lofty spirit of the 
religious enthusiast, and not the result of cool calm reason 
of measuring science, which will take nothing for granted, 
but must weigh and prove everything. 

Eeve had long since arrived in his rooms, and was busy 
thinking over these things, when a loud knock restored 
him to the consciousness of his surroundings. Flint and 
Elton entered. 

" We want to ask you if you would care to come with us 
on a reading tour." 

" Like a shot," said Reve. " I have no particular home, 
and always go away somewhere for my ' vacs.' There is 
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nothing I should like better. Where shall we go ? 
England, Scotland, abroad, or where ? " 

"We can't read much abroad," said Elton; "one can't 
both travel and read. I tried it once in Switzerland. 
We fixed on Thun, and weren't there a week before we 
threw up reading and occupied our time in climbing the 
Stockhom, swaggering about Interlaken, fishing at Thiel, 
and, iu fact, exploiing the Bernese Oberland. No, let us 
go somewhere in England or Wales. North Wales or 
the Lakes." 

" Is anyone else coming ? " 

" Yes, Slope, and he wants to go to the Lakes very 
much." 

"Well, I say Lakes too," said Eeve. 

"Right — ^Lakes let it be then. They say it always 
rains up there, but then that wiU be a good thing for 
reading! " 

" Well, we can start on Friday. Lester's * wine ' is on 
Thursday," said Reve. 

" Yes, we will leave Euston on Friday. You settle the 
train, Flint, you understand that part of the world," 
laughed Elton. 

" All right. I know the Lakes. We will go straight 
to Windermere. What fun we shall have; mind you 
fishers bring your rods," finished the missionary. 

" I don't fish," said Reve. 

" Oh, never mind that, I'll soon teach you." 

"I must get Wordsworth and Southey out," thought 
Reve. " What a party we shall be. Well, I must look 
up these books ; " and lighting his pipe he was soon deep 
in the catalogues. 
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"Macaulay's ^Lays/ the guinea Scott, ^Origin of 
Species/ * Life and Times of Stein/ Spencer's ^ Sociology/ 
— ^wonder how he will like that. If he is as reasonable as 
I think, he must Hke it; anyhow, it will broaden his 
opinions, and make him look all round before he gives his 
opinion. * Gallus ' and * Charicles,' they are splendid, so 
lifelike, so true. There, I will take this for approval." 

"I agree to all except the poets," said Ray; " canH 
have them. I hate singing men who do nothing. Fancy 
a man writing odes to daisies and lambs and things like 
that. Verse is barbaric ! It is a pleasant way of dressing 
up old stories, which would not be readable without the 
jingle, jingle of the numbers." 

" But think of the imagination. Why, some of the 
noblest, finest thoughts ever uttered have been said by 
poets." 

" Yes, and some of the silliest." 

" Yes ; but that is so in prose." 

" Well, I don't wish to argue ; I am an older man, you 
know. I won't have them near me. They are eruptions 
of youth, with their seductive love stories and candied 
sins. Give me good hard prose, to teach me what to do 
and how to be of some good in the world." 

" Well, can't agree with you." 

^^ Good-bye, Eeve," said the ^ older man,' quickly, "I 
shall meet you at Lester's on Thursday I suppose, and 
thanks for the list." 

Lester's rooms were a sight on the Thursday night in 
question. Every breakable article had been carefully 
removed; all the pictures taken down ; his bed had gone, 
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and his bureau^ in fact, nothing was left but the*bare walls 
and carpets. Lester evidently knew what it was to have a 
*^wine." Several small tables and chairs had been im- 
ported, and placed in every available comer ; two large 
tables were in the middle of each room, to be useful for 
round games. Lamps and candles were scattered prodigally 
over the different tables. A friend's rooms had been bor- 
rowed for supper, and therein was laid what Lester called 
a "light supper," in which salmon and lobster salads, 
tongue and chicken figured largely, while in the centre 
were fine pieces of architecture in pastry and jelly, at 
which Lester often looked askance and wondered "what 
will the end be ? " The bell was continually ringing, and 
men were tumbling upstairs and shown into the friend's 
dressing-room, for Lester was very business-like on these 
occasions. 

At last the guests had all arrived, and they went into 
supper, pushing each other and joking, their hearts light 
and their appetites excellent. The corks were soon 
flying, and the champagne and viands disappearing fast, 
the older hands working quietly and systematically and 
speaking little, and reminding one of the old alderman to 
whom, at a ponderous city dinner, a young fellow ventured 
a remark. The elderly gourmand was just filling his 
m.outh with turtle, but he paused, and looking quietly 
over his spectacles, said reprovingly, "Young man, one 
cannot do two good things at once, eat and talk, so we will 
eat." The sparkling wine was now taking effect on the 
more mercurial spirits, and the so-called English reserve 
had given way to a buzz of animated conversation. All 
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things were discussed, but chiefly the events of the 
term. 

Ever and anon some one would raise his glass knowingly 
and say, " Here's to you ; " another retorting, " I have 
your eye/' in true student style. 

Corks were now and then slily thrown across the table, 
and Lester, who, like Captain Dudley Smooth, was "a 
monstrous clever iellow, having drunk lemonade and kept 
his head cool," eyed somewhat lugubriously his centre 
piece. At last there was a crash, and a wild young colt 
of an Irishman present literally disappeared from the 
table. He had been poising his chair on one leg, which 
frail support had imkindly given way, and landed him 
among the rolling " deaders." He was the cause of much 
amusement, but was soon helped up and reinstated. Mr. 
Patrick O'Gomathon, for such was his name, had a great 
antipathy for the poet, who also was present, and without 
the least provocation Pat now hurled a champagne bottle 
at the "singing man's" head. Lester was up in a 
moment (fortimately the aim was not quite as true as it 
might have been), and with the help of two friends, 
tackled the Irishman, and led him struggling and fighting 
from the room, to shut him up safely. The party was 
getting most uproarious ; men were standing on the table, 
clinking glasses and singing snatches of "He's a jolly 
good fellow," quite regardless of the fruit hurled at them, 
which, however, it must be owned did more harm to the 
walls than to the offending men, and which, after flatten- 
ing itself against the same innocent walls, quietly dropped 
down. At last Lester, frightened at the thought of the 
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dimensions his glass bill would assume, made a move for 
the card room, and the whole party followed, shoutings 
singing and pushing each other about in every direction. 
When the supper room was once empty, Lester cautiously 
produced the key and judiciously locked up the dibris. 
By this time Pat had effected his escape, and was waiting 
in ambush for the poet — saw his opportunity, and closed 
with his enemy. He seemed determined to pitch the 
frightened poet over the banisters. The victim was, how- 
ever, rescued from this danger, only to succumb to the 
indignity with which Pat treated him by christening him. 
with a jugful of dirty water. This seemed to satisfy the 
insane Irishman, for he now subsided. Soon each card 
table, like a battery of artillery, was giving forth wreathes 
of smoke. Roulette was going on at one large table, and 
loo at the other; whilst ecarte and whist divided the 
honours at the small tables. Lester and another were 
busy filling the glasses with claret cup and passing round 
cigars, tobacco and cigarettes, amid excited shouts of 
"Thirty-six rouge!'' "A treble!" and cries of "Til 
pass." 

It was a festive scene, and one to be remembered in 
after years. Even now the spirit of the gambler could be 
seen in the eager faces, as they watched the cover come off 
the roulette table. Some played only to be sociable; 
while some calculated about their pence as only people 
from the " land o' cakes " can. 

" I believe there is a system," sighed the poet. 

" Nonsense ! " said Birton, " the advantage is all with 
the bank." 
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Yes, if the bank has capital enough," said Reve ; 
** there is the point. Why, look at Monte Carlo, what the 
bank is worth." 

" Well, I am off," said one, in a lull of the game ; and,, 
as it is at all these meetings, directly one goes, the rest 
followed like sheep. One after the other left. There 
were many warm shakes of the hand and enquiries as to 
where the **vac" was to be spent, many honest and kind- 
hearted wishes for "pleasant times;" and these young 
men really wished it too. Theirs was not the hollow 
compliment which Shakespeare calls "the grinning of 
two dog apes;" they had not yet acquired the cool 
calculating selfishness which comes to many as life 
advances ; their feelings were pure and unalloyed, their 
wishes honest and ingenuous; the "carking cares" of 
the world had not yet come to alter them. They would^ 
the majority of them, have lent half their fortunes to 
rescue a friend in distress ; they would have risked life or 
limb to free one of their band from danger. In no class 
of young men are the feelings of pity and compassion 
stronger than in this free masonry of medical students ; 
though often rough in speech and manner, this exterior 
covers a kindly disposition and a heart capable of great 
devotion. 

So on this July night our party disappear in the gloom 
of the capital, dispersing to their chambers or their 
lodgings, thinking of the jolly time they have had^ 
thinking of how they will enjoy their "vacs," and how glad 
they are their first year is over, their freshman days 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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"Into a gradual calm the breezes sink, 
A blue rim borders all the lake's still brink; 
There doth the twinkling aspen's foliage sleep, 
And insects clothe, like dust, the glassy deep : 
And now, on every side, the surface breaks 
Into blue spots, and slowly lengthening streaks; 
Here plots of sparkling water tremble bright 
With thousand, thousand twinkling points of light; 
There waves, that, hardly weltering, die away, 
Tip their smooth ridges with a softer ray; 
And now the whole wide lake in deep repose 
Is hushed, and like a burnished mirror glows. . . 
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OW jolly! " burst out Reve, taking out a cigar 
next morning. "Fancy green fields, sweet 
waters, cool breezes, and keen mountain air, 
after this hot dusty London, and its sickly smells of 
eating-houses and soap-shops. Ugh ! '' 

" Won't we climb the mountains too. We will run up 
two or three a day," said Elton, "won't we, Flint? " for 
they were both old Alpine men, and looked with contempt 
•on the few thousands of the English mountains. 

"Not so fast," said Slepe, who had never been out of 

England. " Scawfell and Helvellyn are not so very easy." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Flint, " we will soon see. l^o 

need for ice axes, alpen-stocks, and ropes ; eh, Slepe ? " 

"I don't know," said Slepe, languidly; "you may 
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climb and climb and make yourself hot : I shall lie in the 
bottom of a boat with my briary and look out for the 
trout. I'm for a place where * it is always afternoon.* ** 

" Oh, you were bom after your time," said Reve ; " you 
ought to have been one of the lotus-eaters. However, as 
a last resource, I should buy a Koran and turn Mahome- 
dan. Nice summing up, — * Kismet. Bismillah ! * and 
there you are." 

"Quite as philosophic as the present theories," said 
Slepe, who was an Unitarian. 

" Ahem ! " said Flint, the missionary, in a warning 
tone ; " I think we had better not discuss such things." 

"Oh, no," replied Slepe, dozing; "shut your eyes, eat 
dogma, dogma, dogma; go on narrowing your opinions 
daily, till soon you will have none at all," this gradually 
fading away and ending in a whisper. 

" Well, never mind," said the missionary, his thin lips 
quivering, " I will try and do my duty." 

" All right, all right," came from where Slepe should 
be, and the subject dropped. 

"Are you all ready?" said Flint, "for we have not 
very long now;" and as all answered "Yes," he con- 
tinued, " Well, who will ride with me ? " 

Elton accepted, and the four drove off to Euston, full of 
life and spirits at the thought of a holiday. 

" Don't believe we shall do much reading," said Beve. 

"No," said Slepe; "but what's the odds as long as 
you're happy ? " 

" The only way to read is to take a tutor with you, but 
even he is not proof against corruption," said Elton. 
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The train went rattling north, through Rugby, known 
only to our travellers for its School, smoky Stafford, and 
that Chinese puzzle of railway lines, Crewe, on to Preston's 
£ne station. 

" What a jolly station ! " said Elton. 

"Built on the Co-operative system, should think,'' 
Slope woke up to say. 

" Why ? " asked Elton. 

"Why, here the system breathed its first ; some know- 
ing spinner started it in a cupboard, and from that it 
grew to a shop, and then to the vast emporiums one sees 
in London and all over ; and may the * shent per shent ' 
tradesmen all become absorbed in it. It is such a bore to 
go about to a dozen different shops when one wants a few 
things." 

"You must be tired, old fellow, after all that," said 
Reve. " Sorry, but they do say that Rochdale invented 
the ^ stores.' " 

" Don't believe it," vouchsafed Slope. 

" I have taken lodgings at Mrs. Brown's, at Grasmere," 
said Flint, who had been to the Lakes before, and had 
been entrusted with this delicate mission. " It is a jolly 
quiet little place, and very central; we shall be able to 
make excursions from there. Now let us elect our officers. 
Who will be purveyor ? " 

" I wiU," said Elton. 

" You are the most unfitted for the post, so you had 
better fill it," said Flint, who thought he ought to be chef 
de V expedition, 

" Slope shall be missus and pour out tea," said Reve. 
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"All right, as long as you don't hurry a fellow and 
don't drink too much tea/' 

" And Flint shall be treasurer," (that will satisfy his 
Tanity,) thought Reve. 

"All right," said Flint; "and you, what are you to 
he?" 

".Oh, I don't know. I'll be butler (that's in my line), 
And take charge of the drinks." 

"None better," said Elton, patting him on the back. 
So the officers were elected. 

And now they had arrived at Windermere, and were 
fitaring at the station board with feelings somewhat 
smacking of bathos ; what we all feel when, on arriving 
at some noted place of which we have formed magnificent 
mental pictures, we are suddenly confronted by an ordinary 
station, with an ordinary board and the plain " Roma " or 
plain "Waterloo," and hear the porters crying out in a 
careless way the name which we have hitherto held so 
sacred. 

Alas ! so must the reality always fall shoii; of the 
expectation ; but then, as Slepe said, " So does the pain 
fail to equal the dread, so it is quite fair play." 

Flint was off securing a wagonette to drive them to 
Orasmere; while Reve undertook to ship the luggage, 
using that "mesmeric eye " of his, as Elton said, to quell 
the porters. And now all was packed on to and into the 
wagonette, and the drive began. It was a lovely evening, 
and as soon as the town was left behind the conversation 
dropped, and the four sat in silence, admiring the scenery. 
The still lake looked beautiful as it stretched by the 
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road^ and reflected the yellow sunlight which was sinking 
slowly behind the purple hills. The tiny islets stood 
forth from the blue depths, which mirrored their water- 
kissing shadows. Here a rich old castellated structure 
stood out boldly on a little headland, its turrets and 
towers softened by the fading sun, shedding as it were 
the chameleon-like colours of dying brilliancy ; there the 
lazy fisher lolled carelessly in his white sailed skiff, the 
sails flapping idly against the mast, all seemed hushed 
in this peaceful scene. A wild duck, with its yellow and 
black-ribbed flotilla of ducklings, sailed gracefully from 
the tall, feathery rushes, the little ripples made by the 
mother's muffled oars leaving a silvery streak behind them. 
The thin curling smoke from a sweetbriar covered cottage 
rose lazily in the sleepy air, and was gradually lost in the 
clear vault of the heavens. But the reverie was presently 
broken by the dull rumbling of a coach, as it thundered 
near in its thick dust-cloud. The travellers seemed to 
awake with a start, and gazed fiercely at the heavily laden 
intruder. 

" That is the Keswick coach," said Flint. 

"Bother the coaches," grumbled Elton. "These con- 
foimded tourists, too, just look at their get up. Why 
must a man dress up in an extraordinary costume because 
he is going to take a very ordinary journey ? " 

" Oh, they think it is the proper thing to do — and what 
does it matter, after all, if they enjoy themselves? All 
dress, like knowledge, is relative, and after all, if one is 
better dressed than another, the one who considers himself 
perfectly dressed is no happier than the Sandwich Islander, 
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who delights in his light and airy costume of a pair of 
sandals and a sunshade^ or than a Cherokee warrior^ 
whose wampum belt, eagle feathers and red ochre suffice 
for a most elaborate toilette. What jolly woods/' con- 
tinued Reve, "we shall all live ten years longer for 
this." 

'* Don't know whether that is desirable," said Slepe. 

"What a difference being in a place like this must make 
to a fellow," continued Reve, taking no notice of this 
interruption; "in fact, climate is responsible for much 
that we do and say. Could Wordsworth have written his 
* Prelude ' or his ^ Excursion * anywhere else ? " 

'^ Yes," said Slepe ; " only they would have been very 
different. Wouldn't Ray rate if we could get him to read 
Wordsworth ? He would go mad about the odes to 
butterflies and long dreams of shepherds and lambs. 
Grote's definition of a poet would suit Ray, — * purveyors 
of pleasant and amusing fiction.' " 

"Well, I think there is some tinith in it," said Reve. 
'^ I think if one were to go through the English poets, one 
might cull what would be equal in length, say to Scott's 
poems, that one could consider as rare gems, and that 
might instruct and ennoble us. Many of the poets' best 
things are quite short pieces ; to wit, the * Psalm of Life,' 
Gray's 'Elegy,' and 'Locksley Hall.' " 

No one continued the enumeration, and the subject 
dropped. The evening was closing in, somewhat early, as 
it does in mountainous districts. The dark hills stood 
outlined against the dull sky ; banks of white clouds were 
piled up, as if a great snow mass hung on the horizon ; the 
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spaces between the forest trees showed an opaque darkness, 
and here and there a bat darted through the air. 

At length Rydal Water appeared on the left, looking 
oily and lead-like in the growing darkness, its ragged edge 
and sombre mass of trees just visible, while the dull boom 
of a bittern disturbed the quiet, with here and there the 
splash of some startled water-fowl. On the right, with 
its chimney just peeping above the dark foliage, was the 
home of Wordsworth, near which the dull roar of falling 
water could be heard. The horses freshened up as the 
lights of Grasmere came into view, the lake itself, with its 
sleeping waters, just visible on the left. In a few minutes 
they arrived at Mrs. Brown's, the traps and luggage were 
landed, and our four students "tossing" for bedrooms. 
After a hasty toilette they were glad to repair to the com- 
fortable little sitting-room, which was now to serve as 
their common room. The candles shed a warm ray on the 
clean cloth and neatly laid table, and everything looked 
most inviting after the long journey. The travellers 
themselves were very cheerful, and even Slepe woke from 
his lethargic state to roll out some amusing jokes. After 
dinner the usual digestives, black coffee and tobacco, were 
discussed, the quartet ensconcing themselves in the easy 
chairs or on the sofa, giving themselves up to that 
delightful ease and comfort which follow a well earned 
dinner. 

" How do you like the Latakia ? '' said Reve. 

" Very nice tobacco," said Slepe, a hard smoker ; " it is 
so soothing, and not hot." 

" There is opiimi in it, they say," said Elton. 
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"Don't believe it/' replied Reve; "I think it is only- 
dried in a peculiar manner." 

" Well, whatever it is, I like it," said Elton, " but I am 
off to bed," added he, retiiing. 

Flint followed, leaving Reve and Slope still smoking. 

"The regular stamp of lodging," said Reve, "only 
cleaner than town digs. What jolly ferns!" as he dis- 
covered some pots on the window-sill, which at the same 
time served as mantel-piece to the fireplace below. 

"I have never seen that arrangement before," said 
Slepe, " that combination of window and fireplace." 

" Have you not ? Well, for a long time they said it 
could not be done. I think it is so jolly, — you can warm 
yourself and look out of the window at the same time. 
Grand idea that. The first I ever saw was in a fine old 
house at Fontainebleau. You had a magnificent view, 
fiorst of a fine garden, and then, beyond that, of the ever- 
lasting pines of that most beautiful forest — such a picture. 
The chateau was interesting, too, as having for many 
years been the home of a most distinguished princess." 
" Well, it is a good idea," said Slepe. 
" These ferns are foreign. This is evidently a scolo- 
pendrium of some kind ; there is a fine pot of musk — good 
luck, for, you know, 

' Where musk grows bright, 
All goes right.' " 

"Wonderful bad rhymster, your poet," said Slepe; 
and the pipes being finished, they soon followed the others 
to their room, 

" These beds are as bad as those in Norway," aaid.l&»€^^^ 
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"boxes with pocket-handkerchiefs for bed clothes. Ugh! 
Good night/' 

During the night the notes of a cuckoo-clock continually 
broke the stillness^ at last making Elton in such a rage 
that his grumbling woke Flint. 

" Whatever is the matter? '* 

" That confounded clock ! " said Elton, " it has been at 
it all night. I should think they must have been building 
the cuckoo in here, like the Borrowdale people are said to 
have done, in order to secure to their valley eternal 
spring." 

" I wish you would go to sleep, and not act the goat." 

Elton was silent, and poor Flint fell off again into a 
doze. 

They assembled to breakfast early next morning. 

" How did you sleep, Reve ? " said Flint. 

" I slept abominably. I hate these rustic beds. Why, 
my sheets smelt of lavender, and my chimney was blocked 
up ; and then that hideous cuckoo-clock. Oh ! these 
mstics ! Well, I am going to make out a time table." 

" And never stick to it," said Elton. 

" Three hours a day will see me through," said Slope. 
'^I must grind at my materia medica. Fancy learning 
how to prepare rhubarb piUs with so many good chemists 
about. Ridiculous ! " 

" Yes, and so is botany for a medical man nowadays. 
It was very different in the days when you had to pick 
your own digitalis, and dry it and make it into a tincture. 
All that is done for us now, far better than we can ever 
hope to do it," said Reve. 
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"Well, let us go out and look round," said Elton. 

And forthwith they strolled through the straggling 
village, past the curious little kennel-like greengrocer, 
where Reve was soon discussing ferns with the intelligent 
young gardener, who had just set up for himself; past the 
" Red Lion," to the old square and weird church, dedi- 
cated to St. Oswald, which was anything but a pretty 
picture, and where they, of course, must stroll into the 
yard and see the plain marble slab with William Words- 
worth written on it. Then they crossed the clear, bright 
Rothay, and went to the head of the lake. Elton was 
already burning to climb three or four peaks before 
dinner, and Flint seemed inclined to join him, so they 
began the ascent of Silver Howe, while Reve waited for 
Slepe, who had returned for his rods. At last the fishers 
took a boat from the wrinkled and bent old boatman, who, 
notwithstanding his eighty years, looked fresh and healthy. 
Reve was soon paddling with the clumsy oars over the 
placid bosom of the lake. The sun was well up, and as 
our friends reclined on the little island in the centre of 
the lake, it seemed to them delightful to bask and feel 
so free and healthy, and to gaze on the calm blue waters 
of the lake peacefully reposing before them, stretching 
away to the distant vale, which was nestling snugly 
between the green, undulating banks of Fairfield on the 
right, and the craggy, tree-crested rocks of Silver Howe 
on the left. Belund the beautifully fringed Allan Bank, 
dotted with its white house and verandah, the early home 
of nature-loving Wordsworth, rose the weird outline of 
Helm Crag, clearly pencilled against the cloudless sky; 
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the rugged lion and the peaceful lamb lying amicably 
together, presiding over the quiet vale beneath, with its 
old, square-towered church, through the belfry lattice of 
which the blue and white pigeons sailed gracefully in and 
out ; with its cottages half hidden in clumps of trees, and 
their blue smoke curling gently up. On the distant slopes 
of the surrounding hills the old brown stone walls, like huge 
serpents, glided up the crags and hollows, — ^now through 
a green, bracken-covered dale, now mounting rugged 
precipices and passing on out of sight. On either hand 
beautiful old ivy-covered houses lay partly hid in little 
patches of wood. The white, tortuous road, stealing up 
Dunmail Kaise and vanishing over the pass, could be seen 
in the distance. Now a little cloud of dust was just 
visible on the sky-line, enveloping the Grasmere coach as 
it rolled down the Baise. From part of barren Silver 
Howe a milk-white foss trickled down, and was lost to 
view in the regular growth of a cool, aromatic pine wood, 
which kissed at one point a more sylvan scene of graceful 
birch, stately beech and gnarled oak. Faint outlines of 
hill-tops surroimded by a blue haze " peeped from other 
vales into this.'' All round the margin of the lake was a 
darker shade, a polished border to its pellucid waters, this 
narrow streak extending from the tall, thin stems of the 
pliant rushes to the slender beginnings of the land. 
Between the dark palisades of this fairy forest floated the 
graceful water-hen, anon diving to the weed-covered 
depths, as some intruding skiff pushed roughly through 
its domain. In a little patch of rushes, surrounded by 
graceful water-lilies — the stars of this blue heaven — could 
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be heard the short, wild note of the bald-coote, as it buried 
its waxen crest and jet black body in the reedy depths. 

After this charming siesta they paddled down to the 
lake end, where the shallow Rothay glided out, its waters 
shrunken by July suns ; then, after again resting awhile 
under the pine-trees, they returned, and gathered some of 
the beautiful yellow and white water-lilies extending 
beyond the rushes, and hidden like bright jewels amid 
the dark recesses of horse tails. At the rickety old 
landing-stage the old boatman, hook in hand, was awaiting 
their arrival. Elton and Flint, when they came in, were 
full of the views to be seen from Silver Howe, — ^the valley 
of Langdale, with fair Coniston in the distance, and the 
*' Old Man '' looking darkly on his pet lake ; the sur- 
rounding hills, with their high-set tarns resting quietly in 
their um-like depressions, and their foamy, snow-like 
fosses trickling down their rugged sides. 

" You are just in time to see the ^ Rush Bearing,' '* 
said the landlady; and with a tramp of feet, from fifty 
to sixty village children, all gaily dressed, walking in 
pairs and preceded by a band, came past the window, 
bearing all kinds of devices, some crosses, others triangles 
and circles, made of roses and graceful ferns, pink phlox, 
blue larkspur, and the loud, asserting tiger-lily. They 
marched through the village to the church, where each 
child received a piece of gingerbread and sixpence ; then 
the flowers were laid down in the church and left over 
Sunday. It seems the old custom is annually celebrated 
in one or two other places in the north, and seems to be 
a remnant of the habit of spreading rushes, before paved 
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or wooden floors came into use. The day chosen for the 
ceremony is the Saturday nearest to St. Oswald's day. 

" What a pretty sight ! " said Flint ; *^ does it often 
take place ? *' 

" Every year, sir, on the last Saturday before the last 
Sunday in July, then all the school children go." 

" Oh ! yes. By-the-bye, Mrs. Brown, how far is it to 
walk to Patterdale ? '' 

'* I don't know, sir ; I have heard so often, sir, that one 
takes no notice. And I have walked there too myself, 
when I was a girl.*' 

*^ All right, Mrs. Brown." 

And she went; but as soon as she had left the room 
Flint burst out, ^* Did you ever hear such a thing ? I 
never saw such a set of people in my life as these West- 
morland folk. I asked the boatman where royal ferns 
grew : ^ Dunno, sir,' was all the answer. Ask them the 
name of a peak in the neighbourhood : * Dunno, sir.* 
They don't seem to know anything or to care to. Well, 
I am going to read till ten." 

The others seemed to think it a good plan, and followed 
suit. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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"And a record of commotion 

Which a thousand ridges yield ; 
Eiidge, and gulf, and distant ocean, 
Gleaming like a silver shield." 

"How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 
To save from shame and thrall." 

HE days crept on, occupied by our students in 
desultory reading, fishing, and strolls through 
the quiet cool woods or up rocky streams ; fern 
hunting in nooks and crannies where the slender, graceful 
maiden-hair spleenwort grew; by the loud roar of some 
ghyll, over vast boulders, surrounded by beds of feathery 
parsley fern, stag's-horn and club moss, with now and then 
clumps of blue harebells. 

A climb to the summit of Helvellyn was settled on, the 
lotus-eating Slepe even acquiescing. For some days it 
had to be put off on account of the mists, so common in 
those districts, which though nothing to strong healthy 
young men, are perfectly pernicious to all views, and to 
climb into the clouds is as ridiculous as to drop from 
them. At length, however, a fine day broke, and our 
party started from the far-famed " Swan," as Scott, Words- 
worth, and Southey had done long before. The little piece 
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of dusty Dunmail Raise was passed, and they were soon 
gazing on the beautiful little gem of ** Tongue Ghyll.'* 
In a cool secluded bower the foaming mass fell some 
twenty feet into a clear basin of dark water, the spray on 
either side dashing the fronds of lady ferns, which grew 
in luxuriance down to the Yery edge of the water. High 
up, everywhere, the rocks were covered with rich beds of 
wild sage, ragged robbin, and bright-eyed speedwells^ 
while the dark crevices of the porphry gave root to many 
moimtain-ash trees, with their berries already scarlet; 
and far above lofty elms, with their ivy-covered trunks, 
met overhead and formed a green leafy vault over this 
little paradise. 

Slope was enraptured. He lighted his pipe, vowing he 
should like for ever to lie in the pool and smoke. 

From Tongue Ghyll a hump of ground rose straight 
before the path, with a little vale on either side, leading 
on to rugged Seat Sandal on the one hand and to distant 
saddle-like Fairfield on the other. The retrospect from 
here was delightful ; Coniston among the mountains looked 
more beautiful than ever, and the old lion on Helm Crag 
seemed burnished bright after his recent wettings. The 
stiff bit of bracken-covered land was quickly passed, and 
our party reached the top of Griesdale Pass, with the quiet 
pool-like tarn below and the zigzag path up Dolly Wagon 
in front, while on the right the wild bleak valley stretched 
away to Ullswater. After a hard iminteresting climb, 
they ai*rived breathless at the top of Dolly Wagon, and 
threw themselves on the grass. 

" Oh ! " said Slope, as soon as he had recovered breath. 
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*^ I wouldn't mind dying a bit. It is awful work, but I 
think it is worth it, for this loll on the grass with the 
blue sky overhead and the fresh breeze, after that awful 
grind." 

*^ Why it is nothing," said the alpine Elton. 

**It may be nothing for you, but then you see, I am 
not so much in love with mountains," returned Slepe. 

"Well," said Reve, "it is quite enough work for the 
recompense." 

"Look, Elton, do!" said Flint, "here comes a party 
with alpen-stocks and goodness knows what; one would 
think they were going to climb Monte Rosa." 

"Oh, let them enjoy themselves," said Slepe; "we 
can't all go to Switzerland, and if we could, we couldn't, 
all climb the moimtains ; so let us take what little enjoy- 
ment we can, and let others do the same in their own 
way." 

The worst was over, and as they were all refreshed, 
they started onwards. The east side was skirted, and 
finally the crown of Helvellyn itself was gained, after an 
easy ascent. 

" It is jolly ! " said Slepe, who had never been up a 
mountain before. 

"That is right," shouted Reve; "he has caught the- 
fever. There is nothing like mountaineering — the grand 
exercise, the pure bracing air, the excitement, and then 
the lovely natural picture gallery. Just think of Don 
Nunez de Bilbao, what must have been his feelings when 
after fierce fights with the Caciques, after cniel and hard 
struggles over rugged rocks and through prickly and 
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almost impenetrable brushwood, so dense in places that 
scarcely ten miles a day could be made, when after all 
these hard labours the bald summit of the mountain stood 
in view, and when, making his followers halt at the base of 
the cone, he ascended alone, with a ^^palpitating heart, the 
bare mountain top, on reaching the summit of which the 
long-desired prospect burst upon his view ! ' It was as if 
a new world were imfolded to him, separated from all 
hitherto known by this mighty barrier of moimtains. 
Below him extended a vast chaos of rock and forest and 
green savannahs, and wandering streams, while at a dis- 
tance the waters of the promised ocean glittered in the 
morning sun. At the glorious prospect Nunez sank upon 
his knees and poured out thanks to God for being the 
first European to whom it was given to make that great 
discovery." 

"Ah!** sighed Elton, "that we could all discover 
Pacific Oceans ! Never mind, let's enjoy the scene.'' 

And there stood those four yoimg students of nature, 
drinking in the pure air and engraving the lovely scenes 
on the tablets of their memories. Far away many a dark 
frowning peak and clear tarn could be seen, while beyond 
lay the blue waves of the Solway Frith, just visible as a 
line of silver. Far below, down the adamantine side lay 
the Red Tarn, with the Swirrel and Striding Edges, the 
latter with its knife-like top sloping sharply down on 
-either side into rough sterile vales. Most of the larger 
lakes could be seen, shining in their rocky beds in the 
bright sunlight. What a majestic view ! 

* "Life of Columbus." Washington Irving. 
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'* How much stronger that temptation was of old — * All 
this will I give thee/ because uttered on that moimtain. 
top in Judaea/' said Flint. 

The descent was plain walking, and as Striding Edge 
again came in view, Flint pointed out the spot where the 
poor * Pilgrim of Nature ' was killed, and for three long 
months remained undiscovered, while his faithful dog^ 
subsisting one scarcely knows how, watched over the 
m.ouldering corpse. 

<< Dark green was that spot mid the brown mountain heather, 
Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the traveller's day. 
Not yet quite deserted though lonely extended, 
For faithful in death, his mute fav'rite attended, 
The much-loved remains of his master defended, 
And chased the hill fox and the raven away." 

" Poor beggar ! " said Reve. 

"I should like mountains very well,'* said Slope, "if 
they had railways up them, as I hear the Righi has.'* 

A loud burst of indignation greeted this, so Slope wisely 
said nothing more, and they trudged homeward in silence^ 
soon to be comfortably housed at Mrs. Brown's, just in 
time to escape a fierce thunderstorm which was coming 
over the moimtains. 

"I wish there was a decent guide-book about,'* said 
Reve; "Murray is out of print and Boedeker hasn't 
writtten one on the Lakes, and I can't find one worth 
having. Why here is one that says the habitat of the 
hand fern is at UUock Moss, and it grows like grass all 
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over the place, and he gives one place for the oak and 
beech ferns, and you can find them almost anywhere about 
here in cart-loads. Awfully rich, isn't it? Some in- 
genuous p7cer will be startling the botanical world by 
telling it that the parsley fern grows at Grasmere." 

" And they say nothing of the great sports which come 
off to-morrow," said Elton. 

" Oh, no ; a catalogue of peaks, like a store price list." 
" I am getting behind with my work — ^must have a good 
spell at it to-night," said Reve, lazily, after dinner. 

"What a noise there is," grumbled Elton that night, 
or rather early next morning. 

" Yes," said Flint, " I can't sleep ; those wheels have 
been clatteiing into the "Red Lion" yard all night, 
and the stable-boys shouting and the people knocking 
about." 

" Arrivals for to-morrow's sports, I suppose. There goes 
that cuckoo-clock, confoimd it! I wonder who owns it — 
frightful noise it makes, and those hideous half human 
cat-calls which ring through the peaceful night." 

Up jumped Elton and looked at his watch. The dawn 
was just breaking. 

" Oh ! it is going to be a jolly day. What fun we shall 
have." 

" These sports are great up here. People come from 
«11 over the country-side to see them." 

" Yes," said Elton, " and although it is by far the most 
fashionable meeting, they have it in such an out of the 
w^ay place." 

" Very sensibly too. If they held them at Kendal or 
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any large place^ the sports would soon degenerate into a 
bear garden. Besides, where is there a jollier little place 
than Grasmere ? '' 

Here the conversation ended, and soon both were able 
to sleep. 

At length the morning broke beautifully clear, not a 
■cloud to be seen. The quartet at breakfast were in great 
43pirits. The village was thi'onged with rustics in holiday 
attire, who were decorated with button-holes of various 
tints and hues ; the hotels were full, the yard of the 
"^* Red Lion " being completely filled with conveyances of 
all kinds, and the usually quiet little village was all astir. 
As early as nine, people were strolling to the ground near 
the lake-side, and after a smoke our friends followed. A 
bright scene now presented itself. The strongly built 
Grand Stand, gaily decorated with bunting, was opposite 
the lake, while a large circle of raised seats enclosed the 
arena of bright green, closely cropped grass. These seats 
were already well filled with an anomalous crowd of 
people : rustics with yellow cards in their hats, gentlemen 
in shooting jackets, artists in velveteen and wide-awake, 
youths fresh from school in flannels, and even some yoimg 
men in knickerbockers, with alpen-stocks and kid gloves, 
unviable mixture! and elderly ladies in solemn browns 
and blacks, accompanied by yoimger ladies in bright 
dresses of all shades. The field was full of loafers of all 
kinds, but chiefly of gaily dressed rustics. Outside, 
beyond the seats, were drawn up carriages of all descrip- 
tions ; coaches, the " Sportsman " among others, wag- 
onnettes, landaus, and omnibuses, all loaded with a motley 
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crowd of sightseers, from the peer to the peasant. Our 
friends threaded their way to the Qrahd Stand — ^and here 
the view was striking. Certainly Grasmere never looked 
better. Silver Howe, with its little red flag fluttering in 
the wind, to the right ; the lake, the view of which glinted 
through the trees in front, with the hills at the foot of the 
lake; the closely cropped hillocks on the right were 
fortified with batteries of ladies in comfortable arm-chairs, 
while on the left Nab's Scar and Seat Sandal showed their 
wavy outlineB against the clear sky. 

"Just like the old Q-reek theatre,*' said the classic 
Slepe; **I wish we could have *^ Hamlet' here instead of 
at the Lyceum." 

"Like the theatre at Ober-Ammagau,*' said Flint,. 
" only prettier ; the Bavarian hills are more shut in, and 
there is no lake.'* 

The ground was all life. The committee men were re* 
splendent with their crimson and gold rosettes, and, as in 
all committees, the working bees were few and the drones, 
many. Sargeant Lark with his dinner-bell was going 
roimd the arena, shouting the names of the wrestlers as. 
they one by one appeared. 

And now the work began — the heavy weights first. 
Pair after pair were matched, and were soon tenderly 
embracing each other and dancing round, bear fashion, to 
the music, until — ^bear fashion — they had a good grip, and 
then the fight began in earnest and continued tiU, out of 
breath, they would stop to rest and eye each other's 
muscles; at last one would fall like an ox, or others 
would lift their opponent, kicking and struggling, in their 
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arms, and gently lay them low, reminding one of the 
warlike ants who catch their enemies in their strong 
mandibles and shake them to death. When one had 
fallen, the victor would assist him to get up and then 
shake hands with him ; but some accepted this courtesy 
with ill grace, some refusing or forgetting to accept, while 
others would do it with really good grace. 

** What a pity," said Elton, "they do not make them 
all dress in a costume ; these rustics in flannel shirts and 
corduroys are out of place in this blaze of beauty." 

The wrestling was succeeded by jumping until mid-day, 
when the arena was filled with men leading hounds in 
leash, the excited animals yelping and trying so hard to 
burst away that they dragged the men after them. 
Everything became bustle and excitement; the thoughts 
of the hound trail and the baying of the dogs having 
raised the somewhat wearied spectators to the tiptoe of 
expectation. And now a cry from the crowd announces 
that the dogs are slipped, and away they rush, baying 
now no more, but searching hither and thither in quest of 
the scent. At last some five or six find it, and away they 
burst, helter skelter, over stone walls at a bound, across a 
little stream and fence, up rocks, straight for the summit 
of Silver Howe. Gradually all follow, save one or two who 
never did find the scent, but contented themselves by 
rushing wildly round the lower fields. Now they are to 
be seen, like ants on the side of the hill, as they bound 
away towards the end of the lake ; now they are crossing 
the hill at the foot of the lake, — on they pass, with nose 
down and tail erect, — and now they are lost for a minute. 
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but only to reappear racing down the hills on the left, 
two or three leading easily; dowA they come, but where 
do they end ? Alas ! no one on the Grand Stand ever saw. 
It was known afterwards that "Barmaid" won, but the 
ending to this great excitement was truly supreme bathos. 

The guides' race followed immediately. Ten com- 
petitors collected in the ring, fearfully and wonderfully 
dressed ; they then trotted roimd and looked exceedingly 
silly, and finally set out, after several false starts, which 
made Elton contemptuously remark, "One would think 
they were starting for a * hundred.' " 

They set off well together, and now they are to be seen 
climbing a fence and rushing over a stone wall, some 
gradually dropping behind as the ascent becomes steeper; 
presently they disappear behind the pine-trees, and are 
lost to view for some seconds, but appear again in a long 
line, walking Indian file, as the red fl^-g on the summit is 
gradually neared; suddenly one is seen on the sky-line, 
then another, and now they turn and are seen literally 
flying down the moimtain side ; the pace seems tremendous, 
with deer-like bounds over crag and rock, they seemed to 
drop from one ledge to another ; a tall thin man in white 
comes first, and is closely followed by a short man in blue ; 
two high stone walls are passed in the easiest manner, and 
they reappear one by one on the ground. The race was 
splendid — but who won ? As with the hound trail, the 
winner was lost in the crowd, and the Grand Stand saw 
him not. 

" This is disgusting," said Reve, " they seem to choose 
the darkest comers for finishing up." 

At length the crowd opened, and the guides strolled 
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through the ring, mid great applause. And now the 
thoughts of the spectators seemed to turn to lunch ; those 
from a distance were eagerly undoing hampers. Corks 
were flying and salads going round. The sports, however, 
continued; the heroes of wrestling appearing, until 
finally two giants were left to compete. After numerous 
gallery waltzes, one enormous, bull-like man succeeded in 
throwing his opponent; after a rest they began again, 
and a second time the bull was victor, thus gaining the 
championship. Then the heavy weights were photo- 
graphed, the champion standing somewhat contemptuously 
aloof from the rest of the group, many of whom hardly 
knew how to stand before the Cyclopean eye of the camera 
coupled with the public gaze. The light weights now 
came on. 

" This is much greater fun, isn't it ? " said Flint. 

" Yes," replied Elton; "each pair seems to revolve on 
its own axis several times, and then to fall.'' 

"And it seems to me as if it were quite a matter of 
choice who is top," said Reve. 

"Hullo!" exclaimed Elton, "there is Fairwind with 
his sisters in that wagonnette." 

" Where ? " said the three together. 

" There, by the * Sportsman.' It is he, and T am off to 
speak to him." 

" What a joke ! " said Flint, "who would have thought 
of meeting him here ? What a small place the world is, 
after all. Come on, you men." 

" I don't know him," said Slope. 

" All right,^' said Reve ; " I don't care to meet them. 
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SO I'll stay with you. I think girls are an awful bore — 
besides, they aren't very pretty." 

"We will be back in a minute ; " and Elton and Flint 
ran off to the carriage. 

Fairwind was looking intently at the wrestling, when 
Elton tapped him on the back with a " Hullo ! what are 
you doing here ? " 

" Why, Elton, where did you drop from ? " returned 
Fairwind. 

"We are up here reading." 

" Reading ! " laughed Fairwind. " Who is with you 
besides ? " 

"Reve and Slope." 

"Who is Slepe ? don't remember him.'* 

" No ? He is at our place." 

"Let me introduce you;" and forthwith Elton and 
Flint were presented to Fairwind' s two sisters and a 
Miss Lackless. Miss Fairwind was about twenty-two; 
tall and well built. Her features were somewhat large 
and animated, and her eyes of that beautiful emerald 
sometimes seen in Irish girls, and so much prized by the 
Spaniards. A somewhat narrow forehead, with a smooth 
polished brow; a long straight nose, with broad bridge and 
large, dilating nostrils, denoting fire, and at the same time 
delicate sensitiveness; the sweetest ripe lips, slightly 
compressed, indicating a quick, petulant temper; while 
the massive jaw suggested great strength of character. 
Such was Constance Fairwind. She was simply dressed in 
white cashmere, and a crimson velvet hat, and she looked 
a very queen — quiet yet dignified, ajQFectionate yet strong. 
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The younger sister was very different. A small, slim 
figure of seventeen summers, with dark wild eyes and jet- 
black hair, growing in curly clusters all over her head. 
Her bright pink dress and dark red Eubens' hat formed 
an appropriate frame to this wild, elfish little picture. 
Lena was a regular madcap, full of life and spirit. 

Miss Lackless was a dark, phlegmatic girl, with heavy 
features, sallow complexion, and dull brown eyes; she 
seemed ponderous in every sense, even to a magnificent 
shot silk costume, which, as Reve afterwards maliciously 
said, looked "run on hot." She sighed when Fairwind's 
friends were introduced, and said, " How hot it is 
here ! " 

"Yes;" said Elton, and thought, "when you are got 
up like that." 

"Now, Mr. Elton," exclaimed Lena, "do bring your 
friends ; I am sure they look quite miserable up there." 

"Oh, they are misogamists," said Elton, laughing. 

"What on earth is that? " asked Lena, looking roguish. 

"Oh, don't you know?" said Miss Lackless, con- 
temptuously; " woipen-haters — hate you and me." 

" Oh ! I will soon cure them of that ; do go and bring 
them." 

" Reve is shy," said Elton, " such bright eyes will make 
him imcomfortable." 

"I never could understand how people are shy," said 
Miss Lackless. 

"No," thought Elton, "nerves shy not fat." 

"Well," said Miss Fairwind, "I like shy people; I 
always think they are the best." 
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" I am sure/' said Lena, turning to Flint, " you will go 
and ask Hal's " (for so she called her brother) " friends 
to come and see him/' 

Flint did not wait to be asked twice, but made off to the 
Grand Stand. 

"Why," exclaimed Lena, "I do believe they are 
coming. Yes, yes ! " and she clapped her little hands. 

" How like a Sandhurst boy one of them looks, with his 
stand-up collar and closely cut hair," said Miss Lackless, 
languidly. " I do think they always look so nice." 

Miss Fairwind looked contemptuous, and Lena burst 
forth, "Oh, Carry, you are always talking about those 
horrid red-coats, who have nothing to say but * Ha ! ' and 
' Yas,' and talk about their horses and dogs." 

" That isn't fair," said Miss Lackless. " Now, Mr. Elton, 
what do you think of the red-coats ? " 

" Very fine fellows — some of them, but noodles most of 
them." 

" Well," said Miss Lackless, " it is evident the votes are 
against me, so I shall keep quiet." 

" Yes," thought Elton, " and you are always likely to 
be overmatched, notwithstanding your smart dress." 

Reve and Slepe now arrived. Slepe took off his hat 
and bowed profoundly all round ; while Reve, in a some- 
what hurried and nervous way, was talking to Miss 
Fairwind, after having hastily saluted the others. 

" Now, Mr. Reve," said Lena, " they have been saying 
naughty things behind your back, — how you are a misog- 
amist, or something. I should give it to them if I were 

you." 
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" I am sure if I were one, I shall never be one again,'' 
said Reve, shyly. 

" Bravo ! " said Fairwind, " you are improving. Take 
care, Lena, don't play with edged tools. Come here, Reve, 
I shall label you * dangerous.' " 

" Why so ? " asked Miss Fairwind, her beautiful eyes 
twinkling with merriment. 

" Steals hearts, Con," said her brother. 

" Not I," said Reve, who was now more at his ease ; 
** Elton is the man for that. Why, you know, our friend 
Carlson wanted to paint Elton as Adonis." 

Elton laughed at this, and Lena looked arch and said, 
"Why, Mr. Elton would never do for Adonis;" and 
laughed merrily, but would give no reason. 

"Do tell me. Miss Lena," said Elton, beseechingly. 
** I will go on my knees if you will only tell me." 

" It might flatter you." 

"That is right," said Reve, "don't make him more 
conceited than he is. He can just walk into his room 
now." 

" Ah ! " sighed Miss Lackless to Flint, who was standing 
playing with the handle of the door, " I thought you were 
at Sandhurst." 

"I! why?" said Flint. 

" Your manner and looks." 

" Oh, dear me, no ! " said Flint, " I am going to take 
Orders." 

"Orders? " said Miss Lackless. 

"Yes," said Fliat, "I want to live for others. We 
were not sent into this world to live for ourselves alone.'^ 



ii 
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"Your friend seems very enthusiastic," said Con to 
Reve. 

"Yes," said he, slowly. 

Conny understood the tone, and looked with new 
interest at Flint. 

" You do not seem to believe in all you hear, Mr. Reve." 

" Well, to tell you the truth. Miss Fairwind, I believe 
in very little. I have seen so much of heroics, so much of 
humbug in life." 

What, young as you are, are you a sceptic already ? '• 
What's that about sceptic ? " said Flint, sharply. 

"Who is a sceptic ? " said Miss Lackless. 

"Oh, no one," said Elton; "it is only Reve growing 
philosophic." 

"Have you not your philosophy, Mr. Elton? " asked 
Conny. 

" Oh, no ; I am not clever enough for that." 

"Now that is not nice," said Lena. "I think, Hal, 
you will have to change the label, and put it on Mr. Elton." 

"And then the girls would never look at you," said 
Flint, maliciously, for he secretly hated Elton's success 
with girls, while he himself soon palled on them; for 
with their quick tact they soon found out how wrapped up 
in himself he was. 

" They are going to have a tug of war. What fim ! " 
said Conny. " Do you ever go in for sports, Mr. Reve ? " 

" Occasionally a little football, but Elton is the great 
man for that." 

Conny' s eyes wandered inquiringly from Elton to Reve, 
and back again, but she said nothing. 
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Slepe had relapsed into silence, and was watching the 
preparations for the tug of war. The competitors had 
entered the ring, and the fierce struggle began. 

" Oh, I do hope this lot will win — ^I do hope they will," 
said Lena; "their captain looks so nice." 

" So do I," said Conny. 

"Good! why don't they lean back?" said Elton. 
** What duffers! " And finally, with a shout, the losers 
were pulled over the line. 

" It is getting late," said Faii'wind. "What time did 
the mater order dinner. Con ? " 

"Eight o'clock, I think, Hal." 

"I don't think we will wait. It's a good drive to 
Keswick. Now, can you men come over and stay with 
us? We have plenty of room, for it is an awful big 
house, and we are booked till the end of the month. Do 
come, all of you, for a week. I am sure mother will only 
be too glad, won't she. Con ? " 

" I am quite sure she will ; any friends of yours, Hal, 
will be welcome." 

" Do come," said Lena, " we have plenty of lawn tennis, 
and we can go picnics, and shall have such fun." 

"What do you say, Elton?" said Reve, and after a 
little consultation Elton said, 

"All right, we will come." 

"Well, say next Monday; but I will let you know," 
said Fairwind, " and mind, no books." 

"There is a very clever girl staying with us from 
Oxford. I am sure you will all like her," said Lena, 
roguishly. 
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" She is a blue," said Fairwind. 

"How rude, Hal," said Conny ; but did not contradict 
the statement. 

By this time the horses were in, and shaking hands 
with his friends, Fairwind drove oK 

" Shall we go home ? " said Reve at last, after watching 
the carriage down the road. " There is Lena waving her 
handkerchief ! " and forthwith Elton pulled out his, and 
returned the wild girl's salute. 

"Let's go and dine. What a row there is here," said 
Elton. 

" Isn't the place full ? " said Slope, " here they are 
drunk already. Suspicious looking fellow that — one of 
the pickpockets, I should think." 

" How funny meeting Fairwind," said Reve. 

" Not a bad fellow," said Slope. 

" What jolly girls! " said Elton, "don't you think so> 
Reve ? You seemed mightily taken up with Miss Fair- 
wind." 

" Did I ? " said Reve, flushing, " it was because I 
happened to stand near her." 

" What a lively little thing that Lena is ! full of go. I 
do like a girl with a bit of the devil in her," continued 
Elton. 

" Ahem ! " said Reve, who could not shut out the clear 
serene image of Conny. 

" That Miss Laekless was a noodle," said Slope. 

"Oh, I didn't notice it," said Flint. 

" Didn't you ? " said Slope, and thought to himself, 
"too much taken up with what she thought of you, I 
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expect. Pity you can't exchange egoism for altruism^ 
you would be a decent fellow then." 

" What fun we shall have at Keswick/* said Flint. 

"I can't play tennis a bit," said Eeve, dejectedly. 

" Nor I," said Elton. 

"Oh, I like it awfully," said Flint; "we'll go in now 
and see who will win the pretty Oxford girl." 

"Oh," yawned Slope, "you think your lawn temiis and 
dancing will do it." 

"Muffi can always dance and play lawn tennis," said 
Elton, savage at the [thought of the puny Flint excelling 
in anything. 

" Let's drop the girls," said Reve, " they always upset 
everything, and let's have a rubber." 

The following Saturday Reve came down late to break- 
fast, and on his plate was a letter in a lady's hand. 

" From whom can it be ? " said Reve, when suddenly 
his eye fell on the Keswick postmark, and a slight flush 
stole over his face. 

" Yes," said Elton, " whom do you know at Keswick ? " 

"Wait a minute and I will tell you," said Reve, opening- 
the note, which ran as follows : 

The Lawn, 

Keswick, 

Deab Mr. Reve, Friday, , 

My brother has gone over to Kendal for a few days' 
grouse shooting, and my mother, not feeling weU, asked me to write- 
and say she hopes to see you all by the eight o'clock coach on 
Monday evening. Hal may come by the same coach. 

With kind regards, 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

CONST AKO^ i5KSK^^:\s;:^^ 
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"There/* said Reve, throwing the letter into the middle 
of the table, "you can all read for yourselves.'* 

"But why did she write to you ? " said Elton. 

Reve wondered too, but said, " Probably Fairwind told 
her to, or more likely she remembered my name, as I was 
introduced last.** 

Slope thought a good deal, but said nothing. Elton 
•quietly put the letter into his pocket. 

" Going to keep that ? '* said Reve, quickly. 

" Yes, unless you want it." 

"Oh, no," said Reve, carelessly, but he did want it; at 
any rate, he slipped the envelope into his pocket, and 
arming himself with Spencer's "Psychology," he went 
out to lounge in a boat among the reeds. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



■♦♦■ 




"And yet," I said, 

"Methinks I have not found among them all 
One anatomic." "Nay, we thought of that," 
She answered, " but it pleased us not : in truth 
We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
These monstrous males that carve the living hound/' 

[ONDAY'S coach saw our friends duly seated, but 
no Hal was visible. The weary horses slowly 
dragged up long Dunmail Raise and on ta 
pretty Thirl mere, whose life-springs are sold to feed the 
thirsty, hard working Manchester people; on through 
the pretty vale of St. John, with Derwentwater and 
Bassenthwaite in the distance, till at length the town of 
Keswick burst in view, with tall Skiddaw behind it. 

" There is a disgusting railway station," said Reve. " I 
thought we had got rid of all such signs of civilization .'* 

The coach rolled on, but stopped in a few minutes at 
the lodge of "The Lawn," and our friends alighted. 
Hal and Lena came running down the drive to meet 
the visitors, who were immediately taken in and intro- 
duced to Mrs. Fairwind, who though old and evidently 
ill, was very bright and cheerful ; but the attraction was 
Miss Fairwind, to whom Elton was busily chatting. Mis» 
Lackless appeared languid as ever. Tea was handed round 
but declined. 
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"They would like some sherry," said Hal. "Tea is 
ior women." 

And forthwith they followed Hal to his " den " for the 
sherry, and afterwards dispersed to dress for dinner. The 
famous Miss Knowles from Oxford had not yet been seen. 

"Getting herself up," said Elton, who knew all the 
aex's little ways. 

When they descended to the drawing-room, a tall, 
gracefully-built girl of about eighteen, with cold clear-cut 
features, low forehead, bright grey eyes, a pinched nose, 
and thin quivering lips, rose majestically and bowed. 

" Here's the personage ? " said Slope, in a whisper. 

Lena burst in and presented each one to Miss Knowles, 
who immediately addressed Elton. 

" You are reading at Grasmere, are you not ? " 

" Yes," said Elton, " a little of that," and laughed. 

"I thought," said Miss Knowles, rather scornfully, 
"you worked from six to eight hours a day in your 
reading parties." 

"Quite a mistake, Miss Knowles," said Reve, "we 
should soon exhaust all our grey matter (I wonder if she 
understands that)." 

"You are a physiologist, Mr. Reve, I perceive," she 
«aid, turning towards him. 

"Oh, no, only dabble in it a little. Do you read 
physiology at Oxford ? " 

"Oh, yes, we have such a good laboratory, and our 
professor is a splendid man." 

"Whew! thought Reve, "a blue, a blue! Well, I 
will leave her alone." 
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Soon all the family had assembled, and Miss Knowles 
fell to Eeve as companion. Inwardly cursing his luck, 
he escorted her into dinner. " What luck ! that old Elton 

has that angel Conny, and I ; such bad luck in every 

way, for I am certam I shall be rude to her before dinner 
is over." 

" I don't like these late dinners, Mr. Reve. You are 
studying for medicine, are you not ? Now, what do you 
think of them ? " 

" Really, Miss Knowles, I never considered the ques- 
tion," said Reve, shortly, with his eyes fixed on Conny, 
who sitting opposite, looked very much amused at Elton's 
description of the adventures of the reading party. 

"Who is going to play tennis to-morrow ? " said Hal. 

" I will," said Flint, " I am very fond of it." 

"And I will play," said Slope. 

"Miss Knowles, of course you will play. She is in 
their eleven, or eight, or whatever it is," added Hal to Slope. 

" Really, Miss Knowles, you are what we call * an-all- 
Tound man,' " said Reve. 

" I am not a man at all, Mr. Reve." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon." 

" But I do like tennis very much, and we have such a 
good ground. Then it makes one's arm so strong, 
especially the fore-arm." 

" Like rowing," said Slope. 

" Is your fore-arm very strong ? " said Reve, with a 
dangerous look lighting up his eye. 

" Yes, very. Why, what makes you ask ? " 

** Of course you know what they say about strong fore- 
arms ? " 
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"No; what is it?" 

"Well, I hardly like to tell you," and Reve refused for 
a long time to tell, until all the table was listening. 

" Well, they say that to have a strong fore-arm proves 
descent from the anthropoid apes, whose arms are so 
strong from climbing about the trees." 

" Really ! Mr. Reve," said Miss Knowles, with a flush 
and a curl of the lip. 

Reve happened to look up, and caught Mrs. Fairwind's 
eye, and that lady was looking very much astonished; and 
the poor culprit, beginning to feel very uncomfortable^ 
turned to see what efiect he had made on Conny, but she 
too looked very grave, and turned away. 

" I knew it," said he to himself, " I knew I should say 
something rude ; so mustering up courage, he broke the 
awkward pause, and said, 

" No offence, really, Miss Knowles, for of course if it 
holds true in one case, it must hold true for all of us ; " 
but all this made no difference. Miss Lackless alone 
smiled, for Miss Knowles had evidently been setting 
herself up as a brazen image, and making them all fall 
down and worship her. 

" I should not mind it," said Reve, afterwards, "if she 
really knew anything, but from what I can understand 
she knows literally nothing, but thinks she does, because 
she can talk of the pancreas or an electrode, and as 
the rest are more ignorant than herself she gets dubbed 
clever. I hate to hear people called clever, when they 
have never done anything to prove it, especially girls. I 
will just show the young lady up in her true colours 
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if I can, and strip her of her high-sounding humbug. It 
is a debt I owe to society/' said he, righteously. 

The conversation had turned on ferns, for Con was a 
great collector. 

" We will have a great hunt at Lodore, Miss Fairwind," 
said Eeve. 

" Yes ; I am so glad you collect them. Hal does not 
care about them, and of course Lena does not ; and as for 
Miss Knowles, they are beneath her, are they not. Miss 
Knowles ? '' 

"Oh, no," said she, weakly, "only there are things I 
like better." 

Eeve's shaft had evidently worked, and Miss Knowles 
was getting shy of him. 

" What is your favourite subject ? " asked Reve, very 
politely. 

" Oh, history, I think, and I am very fond of philosophy, 
too, but then it is so hard to understand." 

" Oh, ho ! " thought Eeve, " here is a come down. Why, 
she is even getting polite, and is not sarcastic; she is 
losing her cleverness;" and he said, "Have you read 
much philosophy. Miss Knowles ? " 

" No, I have only read some of Comte. The last book 
I read was ^ Bain on the Emotions.' " 

"Yes," thought Eeve, "and a good long course of 
^ Charcot on the Emotions ' would do you much more 
good." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by Mrs. Fairwind 
rising, and when the ladies had retired, Fairwind said, 
"Now light up," and pushed a box of cigars towards 
Elton. "VL 
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"Well/* said this latter, "what sport had you at 
Kendal ? " 

" Only eight brace, the birds were awfully wild." So 
they talked of the shootings round, sports in general, and 
horses, Fairwind's favourite topic. But a move to the 
drawing-room was soon proposed, and they went in to 
hear Miss Knowles playing some of Brahm's lovely 
dances. 

"Let's have a dance," said Hal, and forthwith the 
room was cleared, and Miss Knowles' services secured 
to play other dances than Brahm's. But soon the room 
became too hot, and the lawn was proposed. Eeve had 
secured Con, and as neither was a great dancer, they 
were soon strolling down the shady walks, and round the 
house. Everything was hushed, and only the silver moon 
looked on from above a dark bank of clouds. 

" I do hope it will be fine," said Reve. 

" Yes; we thought of going for a picnic to Lodore, to- 
morrow." 

" That would be splendid." 

" Yes, Hal would drive mother and the provisions, and 
we should go by boat or walk." 

" Oh, let us row. Miss Fairwind, and let me row you. 
Do." 

But she looked up, her bright eyes lighting with sur- 
prise and amusement, and said, " Oh, no, I do not think 
that would do. I think if we go by water, we shall all 
go in one boat. I don't think we can each have a * poat 
of his own,' like the McLeans during the flood, you 
know," and she laughed it off. 
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But Reve was silent. 

"Why, where have we wandered? " continued Con, "we 
must go back to the house." 

" Where have you stragglers been ? " said Hal. " Come, 
Eeve, we have been having a great dispute as to which is 
Venus." 

" There is the evening star," answered Reve, pointing 
over Con's head, but wicked Lena saw it, and said, 

" Mr. Reve says you are the evening star. Con." 

" Really," was all she answered, but rather stiffly, and 
there was an awkward pause, which Hal broke at last, by 
saying, 

" Let's go to bed." 

So the party broke up. Reve thought Con just pressed 
his haad, but poor Reve, what wiU imagination do ? She, 
innocent girl, hardly knew to which she was speaking, 
and how little she guessed that any motive had been 
given for her writing the note to him ; she had simply 
done as her brother asked her, little dreaming how it had 
been construed, or how that envelope was being cherished. 

Early next day, which was exceptionally clear, Mrs. 
Fairwind and Hal drove ofi, and it was arranged that 
Elton and Reve should row the rest of the party. 

" Who will be stroke ? " said Reve. 

" I don't mind— I wiU." 

" All right ; " and Elton stroked. 

" How pretty the lake looks," said Con, " so quiet and 
sleepy ; how clearly Friar's Crag and Castle Crag stand 
out, and those delightful woods on the left, how I should 
like to wander through them ! " 
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The oarsmen pulled lustily, and their heavy boat soon 
drew near the little landing-place. 

"What a place for a house," said Lena. "Yes, Con, 
when you are married, you can come and live here." 

Con blushed, and Slope looked furtively at Reve, to see 
what efiect this had on him, but he saw nothing. Flint 
and Miss Knowles were wrangling about the effects of the 
temperature of the body on their watches, and both nearly 
lost their temper ; while Slope was dozing in the sun, 
as also was Miss Lackless. 

Hal was at the landing-place to meet them. From 
thence they all went into the hotel, and up to a top room 
to see the view. 

" How delightful," said Slope. " I should like to lie in 
a canoe and smoke my pipe." 

" Water-logged ? " said Miss Knowles. 

" Yes, I am afraid I shall always be water-logged all 
through life." 

"Why? "asked Con. 

"Oh, I am such a lazy fellow." 

" I cannot make out why people rave about a lake, a 
sheet of water, and some trees," said Miss Lackless. 

"Oh, sacrilege," said Con, "you cannot appreciate it." 

" I should prefer the trooping of the colours, at any 
rate," replied Miss Lackless. 

" How disgusting," muttered Rove. 

The bright sun was at its full, and the sky clear, with 
the exception of here and there a mass of white cloud, 
which seemed to throw up the rich trees that kissed the 
pretty quiet lake. In the distance could be seen the 
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wMte walls of Keswick, while on the left a long, low 
range of hills added to the smiling character of the 
scenery. 

"Very pretty, but too flat," said Slepe. 

Hal now burst in to say lunch was nearly ready, so 
they strolled through the beautiful woods, and followed 
the dull roar of the nearing waterfall. At length the 
beautiful vista burst upon them, and all the party stood 
wrapt in delight. On the right rose abruptly and frown- 
ing, the rough Shepherd's Crag, its dark sides overgrown 
with patches of moss and lichens ; on the left, the Gadder 
Crag, its brown and green sides also covered with many 
coloured growths ; beautiful star-like stone crops ; feathery 
lady-ferns peeping forth and trying to kiss the passing 
foam, while long trailing creepers, and little alders with 
crooked stems, g^een sages, with their yellow and white 
flowerets, yellow sticks of " golden rod," and pink patches 
of ragged robin, were scattered here and there. Between 
these crags was a ladder, as if leading to heaven, of 
beautiful malachite coloured, lichen covered rocks, piled 
carelessly in wild confusion, here and there the dark 
patches giving way to brighter streaks of red and yellow 
moss, offering a slight resting-place for some tender fern. 
From the top of the natural steep the water came pouring 
over in a frothy stream, and ran here and there in its 
dark bed, now forming a tiny cascade over some uneven 
boulder, now joining some other stray wanderer, and 
forming together a roaring, sparkling, foaming stream; 
now racing round this boulder, now peeping over that, 
now diving through the dark caverns of the rocks, and 
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tumbling all frothy and seething below, and so descend*^ 
ing 

" All at once, and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 
And this is the way the water comes down at Lodore." 

^* Is it not beautiful ? *' said Con. " How I wish I could 
paint." 

"Beautiful! " exclaimed Miss Knowles, " I shall com- 
pose some verses to it." 

" In common octosyllables, I hope," said Reve. 

"Oh, I wish it was lunch time," said Miss Lackless. 

" The others have gone to lay it. What fun we shall 
have," said Lena, and added, "What a nice set Hal's 
friends are." 

" Do you think so ? " returned Miss Lackless ; " there is 
a want of dash about them." 

" Oh, yes, I know what you mean. You are still at it. 
Carry. Why you always want everyone to be dressed 
like a model in a shop window, I cannot tell." 

"A matter of taste," said Miss Lackless, firing up. 
" You see I was born and bred in London." 

" Oh, yes, I know that ; but I hate your dressed up 
dolls. Why, I actually believe some of them wear stays." 

" That I am sure they don't." 

"Oh, you would still call them men, and like them 
quite as well if they did. For my part, I should like to 
box their ears, the horrid, efieminate creatures." 

" Come along," exclaimed Hal, bursting through the 
trees, " Ixmch is ready. What are you concocting ? And 
where is Slepe ? I cannot find him anywhere." 
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The girls went to luncli, and Hal continued his search 
for Slepe, finding him at last on a moss-covered rock, 
his hat over his eyes, and his pipe, having evidently fallen 
from his mouth, lying by his side. 

" Why, you will be asleep when the world comes to an 
end,'' said Hal, rousing him. 

" It is so jolly here, though. Why can't you leave a 
man to enjoy what few pleasures he has in life ? " 

" Lunch, man — ^the ladies," said Hal. 

" Oh, I'll come, — quite forgot, —so sorry." 

"Why, you are as bad as poor Rip Van Winkle," said 
Con, as Slepe neared the party. 

" No," returned Slepe, " much luckier, for my merry 
man of the mountain awoke me, instead of leaving me to 
sleep on." 

" Well, it is very sleepy here," said Reve. " Some men 
like living in glaciers, and some in caves, and some prefer 
the sunless depths of mines, but this is the place for me." 

" With a pleasant companion," said Elton, knowingly. 

" No, to wed the sweet nymphs of the woods would be 
enough for me," said Reve, looking covertly at Con. 

" Let's leave him here," said Hal. 

" I will promise to bring you food, and be a good fairy," 
said Lena. 

"And I whiskey," added Slepe, at which the ladies 
uttered cries of horror, except Con, who was not given to 
such feminine duplicity. 

What a pleasant thing a picnic is in delightful woods, 
or in some old ruin, with good viands and better company ; 
what fights to anticipate another in your attacks on the 
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sinking salad for a fair one's plate, and how lazily the 
corks seem to fly off into the green leafy branches. 

"Picnicing is about the only social gathering I care 
for/' said Reve. 

"Oh, Mr. Reve," exclaimed Lena, "what of dancing?'* 

"Dancing would be all very well if I could go and 
watch the stately old minuet, with all its grace and 
gallantry, but the modem waltz ! To dance with a girl 
you don't care for and perhaps can only just endure, 
revolving till you are hot and giddy ! " 

"Dancing is not right either," said Flint, promptly; 
" although I am so fond of it, I shall give it up." 

" That will be a great loss to our sex, Mr. Flint, you 
must really reconsider that decision," said Con. 

Flint laughed and looked silly. Elton was becoming 
rather obtrusive in his attentions to Con, and was standing 
over her, ever ready to remove her plate or fill her glass ; 
his excess of zeal springing from a feeling that Reve was 
making more ground than he was. At last this latter, 
who was reclining under a tree close by, and was watching 
Elton's movements, said, "Why, Elton, your position 
would lead me to exclaim, in slightly altered Goldsmith, 

' Our herald hath proclaimed this saying — 
See Diana eating and her monkey playing.' " 

Elton became white and his eyes flashed, and with lips 
compressed he darted a glance of angry hatred at Reve — 
but said nothing. This too strong expression of Reve's 
was followed by a general and awkward pause, only 
broken at length by Hal saying, "Let us go for a stroll.'* 
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The waiter from the hotel was left to pack up the 
plates, and the party divided off and wandered thi'ough 
the woods surrounding the falls. 

"We ought to find some ferns here, Miss Fairwind,'* 
said Reve. 

" May I come, Miss Fairwind ? " said Elton, not deign- 
ing to notice Reve. 

"With the greatest pleasure," said the lady, as they 
scrambled over the rocks. Now Elton had the fair hand 
in his, helping its owner over some rough place; now 
Reve was the fortunate possessor, and Con, who could 
not help noticing the rivalry between the two, had a 
mirthful look in her eyes. And now they arrive at a 
large boulder, covered with slippery moss, and rising 
abiniptly six or seven feet from a dark pool. Near the 
top of the rock were growing some ferns, and Conny, 
peering over, said, " I do believe there is a royal bladder 
fern there; do look, Mr. Elton." 

But Elton had not yet recovered, and he said, rather 
impatiently, "I don't know anything about ferns. One 
hasn't time if one attends to one's work, and there is 
enough of that to last a lifetime." 

And Conny had to turn to Reve. 

"Now, Mr. Reve, I know you are fond of ferns, will 
you try and see what this is ? " 

Reve, with taste equally bad to that of Elton, rushed 
forward eagerly, only too glad of an opportunity to surpass 
his friend, but in so doing he slipped, and slid down the 
green side into the pool below, the water of which came 
up to his waist. It was now Elton's turn to triumph, and 
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lie laughed his delight at the sorry plight of Reve ; while 
Conny, with well suppressed smile, was all anxiety to 
know if he had hurt himself. 

" Oh, no, thank you," said he, very much subdued, and 
struggling out of the pool. " It is what we thought, and 
as I am so wet I may as well try and climb up for it. No 
evil without a corresponding good, they say ; " so, with 
the best grace he could muster, he climbed up the 
treacherous slope, in imminent danger of another bath. 
He soon returned and handed Con the fragile fronds and 
hair-like roots of the delicate little fern. She accepted it 
gracefully, and said kindly, " I shall plant it in memory 
of the great trouble it has cost you, Mr. Reve." 

" And water it well. Miss Fairwind," said Elton, '* in 
memory of .'* 

" That is very ungenerous, Mr. Elton," said Con, with 
dilating nostril and a slight blush. 

Elton was silent. 

" It is getting late, and we had better return as quickly 
as possible ; " so they made their way back to the hotel, 
Reve attracting much attention, and exciting the risible 
muscles of some small boys by his wet, muddy appearance. 
He walked along moody and sheepish, and when they 
found the rest of the party, went through his hard-earned 
chaff with stoic callousness. 

The carriage was ordered, and the return began. Reve 
and Elton remained somewhat silent, while Conny seemed 
more brilliant than usual. But they were all glad when 
dinner came, and under the cheering influence of Fair- 
wind's claret everyone regained his spirits, and after 
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dinner Elton and Reve were as firm friends as ever, tho 
cause of war being removed for the nonce. 

" We will go to the pencil works to-morrow," said Hal, 
"and have a grand tennis tournament in the afternoon, 
as we could not play to-day. We will draw for pairs." 

The plan seemed to please them all. There was more 
music in the drawing-room, but as Mrs. Fairwind seemed 
tired there was no dancing, and the ladies soon retired. 

Early next morning the party walked over to the 
Southey pencil works. 

" How delicious the cedar smells ! " said Con. " I 
should like some shavings — do ask the manager for some,. 
Hal." 

"What a disappointment! There is no machinery," 
said Slope, who had spent much time in going over cotton 
mills, with their wonderful spindles and snake-like yards, 
of cotton, creeping through intricate machines and 
emerging in coils. 

An intelligent workman was soon at hand, to show 
them how the plumbago was ground and re-ground to 
a smooth paste,' in large mills turned by a rushing force 
without. The whole of the slender framework of the shed 
seemed to feel and shudder at the loud reverberation of 
these mills. Then came the mould where the dark paste 
was run out in appropriate sizes and shapes; then back 
again to the sweet-smelling carpenter's shop. 

"Why," said Flint, enthusiastically, "I can almost 
fancy myself in a West Indian carpenter's shop, with its 
delicious shavings and sawdust ; I can even see the palms, 
and orange-trees." 
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" Where ? " said Slepe, quietly. 

Flint took no notice of the question, but was watching 
how the narrow strips were sawn and grooved by two 
bright, keen little circular saws, working at right angles 
to each other. Then they went upstairs, to where the 
lead was being laid in its narrow bed, and the two pieces 
of wood glued together. 

" But they do not look a bit like pencils," said Lena. 

"Oh, they are sent downstairs and put through a 
machine, which makes them quite round," said the man ; 
" and there they are smoothed with sand-paper, and stained, 
and the polish put on, as you will see. They are cut into 
lengths by a circular saw, and then the name stamped on 
them, and they are finished." 

"What a lot of hand work is required," said Slepe; 
^* one would have thought nearly all could have been done 
by machinery." 

"And there is such waste too," said Reve. "Look at 
all the pencil ends and all the gold leaf wiped off after the 
name is stamped." 

The rest were busy buying pencils. Lena said she must 
have one blue and one red, with her name on them, and 
Flint, who was now paying her violent attention, ordered 
them as if he were about to present her with a set of 
brilliants. 

Hal brought Conny her shavings, and said, " Now let 
us go and have our tennis." 

So they turned homeward; and after lunch, the ladies 
having dressed for tennis, they drew for sides. Miss 
Knowles appeared in her uniform, at which Lena looked 
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longingly and Conny contemptuously. It was soon 
decided that Slepe and Miss Knowles should play Lena 
and Flint. Set after set was finished, and finally the 
winners were Lena and Flint, who were much elated. 

Conny said, " Come and have your prize," and giving 
Lena a little bouquet of flowers, she proceeded to pin 
a button-hole in Flint's "blazer.'' 

Miss Knowles was fuming, for Slepe, though a good 
player, did not equal Flint, and it was very galling ta 
think "that pert little Lena" should have beaten her, 
fresh from Oxford. Her pride had indeed suffered a series 
of shocks. Reve looked on with delight. It seemed his 
especial pleasure to act knight-errant, and go about 
correcting the clever girls, and defending the weaker 
members of the sex from this pseudo knowledge. Not 
that he disliked learning in girls, for he had found out 
long ago that the quiet Con knew inmieasurably more 
than this would-be scholar. Miss Knowles ; but Con waa 
not at Oxford ; therefore not self -advertising. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



-»♦- 



"The signals may take the form of raps .... It will be 
found that increased light will check noisy and unpleasant mani- 
festations ..... Never for a moment abandon the use of 
your reason." 

"We care not who says, 

And intends it dispraise, 
That an angler to a fool is next neighbour ; 

Let him prate ; what care we ? 

We're as honest as he; 
And so let him take that for his labour." 

ITH that uncertainty of weather which character- 
izes the Lake district, the next day was one of 
continuous rain. The men sat all morning in 
Hal's den smoking and talking, among other things, of 
spiritualism and psychic force. Hal believed implicitly 
in spiritualism, Flint and Slepe had never had any ex- 
perience in the matter, but Reve and Elton had seen 
something of it, and like most students of natiu^e did not 
believe all they saw, but they said nothing about their 
scepticism and looked knowingly at each other. Accord- 
ingly at lunch Elton suggested that as it was so wet, 
they should have some table-turning. The proposal was 
excitedly seconded by Slepe and Miss Knowles, this latter 
being a staunch believer. Lena said she had never been 
to a siance, and Conny laughingly said it would be great 
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fun. Miss Knowles frowned at such levity, and said it 
was a very serious matter. A large table in the drawing- 
room was soon cleared, and the spiritualists drew roimd. 

"Now," said Hal, "is there anyone who does not be- 
lieve in it ? " 

No one answered, but Slope, who was getting quite] ex- 
cited, said he knew nothing about it, but was most anxious 
to do so now. They all now sat round the table and joined 
hands, and waited patiently and silently, but there was 
not the slightest movement. At length Miss Knowles 
said, 

" Of course, they always like the dark ; how stupid ! " 

" I do not like anything that cannot stand broad day- 
light,*' said Con. 

"No," said the sceptical Reve, "why should it matter 
to the spirits ? We cannot see them if they are invisible, 
as they are supposed to be ; but let us shut the shutters 
and give them every chance," and he quietly kicked Elton 
imder the table. 

Hal immediately rose and closed the shutters, and once 
more silence reigned. There was only just enough light 
to distinguish the faces. 

"We have vexed them," said Miss Knowles, "by 
laughing and joking." 

" Oh, no," whispered Reve, " I think I see the lumen." 

" Where — ^where ? " asked Miss Knowles, softly. 

" There, look ! on Hal's head." And all turned to see, 
in the dim light, the yellow phosphorescent looking lumen 
on Hal's head. Elton and Reve kicked each other vigor- 
ously, and could with difficulty keep from laughing. 
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Slepe was literally shaking, while he gazed transfixed at 
the lumen. 

" Ha ! you are the medium," said Miss Knowles. 

"Yes," said Elton, in an undertone, "don't speak/* 
and at the same time kicked Reve slyly. 

The table now began to li£t gently at Elton's end, and 
poor Slepe seemed quite dumbf oimded ; gradually it oscil- 
lated gently up and down and then from side to side. 

"Well, they have come at last," said Miss Knowles. 
"Let us ask it some questions," added she, in a guttural 
voice. 

" You ask it, Hal ; " and Hal, in slow, measured tones, 
said, 

" Will you commimicate ? " 

There was no answer. Hal repeated the question, and 
all waited anxiously. Slowly now the table tilted, once, 
twice, thrice. 

" That means Yes," said Hal, joyfully. " Now, whose 
relation are you ? " and he went through the alphabet, 
the table gently rising as he said the letter S. 

" Now, Slepe, some of your friends," whispered Reve. 

" Yes, your friend," said Hal. 

"Ask it who it is," said Slepe, in a strangely shaky 
voice. 

" Who are you ? " and the table gently rose and fell 
till it had spelt the letters of David. 

" There, did you ever have a relation of that name ? ** 
asked Hal. 

" Yes," quaked Slepe, "but this is very strange ! " 

The kicking was more vigorous than ever under the 
table. 
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"This is all chance/' continued Slepe, "tell me where 
he died, and I will believe it/' 

"That is rather hard on the spirit/' said Hal, but he 
asked, " Where did you die ? " and as he went through the 
letters, the table slowly tilted successively at the letters 
GIBRALTAR. 

"This is awful," said Slepe, sepulchrally, "my uncle 
did die there on his way home from India." 

" Do you believe it now ? " said Miss Knowles. 

" It is very strange," said poor Slepe. 

Conny said " Yery," in quite another tone, and Lena 
burst out, " Oh, do let us ask something else." 

" Yes," said Miss Lackless, who had just awakened to 
the fact that spirits were present. 

" Slepe had better talk to it, since he is the relation," 
said Reve. 

^•' Of course," said Hal, and poor Slepe took the pencil 
and paper, and in the gravest possible manner, asked his 
defunct uncle, 

" Are you comfortable ? " 

There was a suppressed titter from Reve and Elton, 
but soon silence was restored, and the table gave three 
raps. 

"He's all right," said Reve, with all gravity. "Ask 
him if the nights are cold ? " 

" No," said Miss Knowles, " he will refuse to answer if 
you ask him such idiotic things." 

" Ask him who will be married first of our party," 
said Lena, and Slepe gravely put the question. 

" D B S/' was the answer. 
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« Oh, it is chaffing,— ask again," said Reve. 

"CONN Y,'' was the answer this time. This caused 
much laughter ; Miss Lackless saying, 

" Oh, Con, you lucky girl ! " while Con said, 

" Who is the unfortunate ? " and Slope put the question. 
The table answered E R, whereat Messrs. Elton and Reve 
kicked each other harder than ever. 

" I'll toss you," whispered Elton. 

"All right," and in the dark they tossed, and Elton 
won. 

" Ask again," said he, and Slepe asked, and the willing 
table spelt " E L T N." 

Cries of " Oh ! Oh ! " greeted this, and Hal growing 
suspicious said, "I do believe some of you men are 
humbugging." 

"Really," said Reve, "I don't see why you should 
say such things. The spirits often say ridiculous 
things." 

But silence was soon restored, for the table began to 
oscillate faster and faster. 

"It* is angry because you doubted it, Hal," said Reve; 
and so it appeared, for they had to stand up, and could 
scarcely keep their hands on the table. The ladies at last 
had to leave it, so madly did it jump about. And now 
began a wild chase. The table seemed to pursue Slepe, 
who was really pale with fear, it followed him, and 
jostled him, and at last, getting him into a comer, gave 
him a severe "drubbing." Elton and Reve laughed to 
themselves, and could hardly keep from bursting out^ 
when suddenly the door opened, and Mrs. Fairwind 
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'entered. There was the wretched, terror-stricken Slepe 
in the comer, crouching down, and wedged in by the 
table, around which Hal, Flint, Elton, and Eeve were 
standing. The two accomplices burst out laughing at 
the ludicrous scene, and Reve caught Con's widening, 
laughing eye ; Miss Knowles looked grave and dignified. 
Miss Lackless was reclining on a sofa, and Lena was 
fitaring at the table. Mrs. Fairwind's entrance broke the 
spell, and the shutters were opened. But, notwithstanding 
that Reve showed Slepe the bright yellow tassel of Hal's 
fimoking cap, the victim still believed in the wonderful 
lumen in his defunct uncle's spirit, and in the severe 
castigation. 

Tea was brought in, over which spiritualism was dis- 
cussed by the whole party. Reve said he was still 
sceptical, notwithstanding the wonderful things they had 
seen. 

"How, then, do you explain the table moving? " said 
Miss Knowles. 

" Why, we all put our hands on the table, and all of 
us have an inclination to push more one way than another, 
and the sum of the stronger inclinations overpowers the 
sum of the weaker inclinations, and the table immediately 
goes towards the weaker inclinations." 

" Do you believe in spirits at all ? " said Elton, "for I 
don't." 

" Then you can't be a Christian," said Flint. 

" I do not know what I am, but I don't believe one's 
life in this world is to be spent in fishing for a good place 
in the next." 
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Mrs. Fairwind soon changed the conversation by calling 
attention to the severe hailstorm outside. 

" Yes," said Lena, " and we have not a billiard table. 
I wish we were at home." 

For the next day a fishing party was arranged. Hal 
and Slope were looking out their rods, and talking over 
past streams fished, till the small hours. 

Early in the morning they started, and for the better 
convenience of all, two boats were taken, in one of which 
were Hal, Slepe and Flint, with Lena, who was good at 
baiting hooks, and Miss Lackless, who would be no 
trouble (these were the true fishers, and meant business) ; 
while in the other boat were Elton, Reve, Conny, and 
Miss Knowles, this party carrying a large piece of cheese^ 
a box of worms, and a couple of brand new rods, which 
Hal called "good general rods," excellent for ground 
fishing. These amateurs were not so earnest about their 
sport, so the two boats soon separated ; the pescatori 
seeking a cove well known to Hal to be a good quarry, 
while our amateurs rowed about, and finally decided to 
try close to the island. The boat was now moored with 
as much noise as possible, and there was great excitement 
baiting the hooks, the worms wriggling ojff, and the cheese 
breaking time after time. After much work, at last the 
rods seemed ready, and as Elton prepared, with a great 
flourish, to throw his line, the hook caught Con's thumb • 
Here was a dilemma ! and a neat surgical operation re- 
quired. Of course he was full of apologies ; and his hand- 
kerchief was out, and torn to strips in a moment, and he 
was carefully binding the poor bleeding member. At 
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last, after Reve had lost a " collar " on a tree close by, the 
lines were thrown, and all was silence as they watched 
the floats. A gentle breeze wafted the floats about a 
little, and the experts, thinking they had a nibble, im- 
mediately struck, of course landing nothing; then there 
was some difficulty in getting the floats into the water 
again, and finally Reve's float went under, and he cried, 

"I've got one!" 

" Oh," said Miss Knowles, " what can it be ? " 

"He must be a big fellow," said Reve, enthusiastically. 

As he struck, Elton's float disappeared ; the excitement 
redoubled, and both tugged hard, the rods were nearly 
bent double, the rattle of the winch added to the excite- 
ment, both ladies craning over to see the prey as it landed. 

" It must be a four-pounder, at least," said Reve. 

"Oh, much more than that," said Elton; and they 
pulled and dragged, and gradually the prey was di^awn 
towards land, and at last Reve landed a mass of tangled 
seaweed, with Elton's float lying quietly on the top. 

"Oh, the fish are in the weed," and it was placed in 
the bottom of the boat. Both began to examine it care- 
fully, but never came to the fish. The ladies laughed 
heartily, and the fishers looked very crest-fallen as they 
silently began to untangle the lines. After this they did 
not seem anxious to continue in the^ame place, and so 
they moved on. This time the bait was to be cheese, but 
still no luck visited them. At last an old fisherman 
paddled by in true lake fashion, with a good pull at the 
end of the stroke, and asked the fishing party what luck 
they had had. 
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"None," said Elton; "this bait doesn^t seem to 
suit." 

The old man laughed, and Elton asked him what he 
meant by his impudence. 

" Young man," said he, "it is na use gettin' angry, the 
fish wunno bite fur that." 

" Well, come," said Reve, persuasively, "tell us, there's 
a good fellow, what bait you use." 

"Well," said the old fellow, taking out his cutty clay^ 
" you know them *umble bees." 

" Yes," said Reve. 

" I mean them pertic'lur kind — ^them as *as a black yed 
and a white stam." 

" Oh, yes," said Reve, smiling. 

"Well, them's the boys." 

" Have you any with you ? " said Reve. 

No, he had not, but if they would come to his place he 
could let them have some. 

"Oh, thanks," said Reve, "we have not time;" and 
they went on with their cheese, and the old man replaced 
his pipe and paddled on. 

"Let's stop this," said Elton, and as the others agreed, 
the anchor was weighed. 

"Well, these rods have been, as Dr. Johnson says, 
* sticks with worms at one end and fools at the other,' " 
said Reve. 

The yellow sun was sinking behind Skiddaw as our 
crew drew near the landing-place, where they met the true 
pescatori, who had made a very fair catch. 

" How many did you get ? " 
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*^0h, several small roach/' said Elton, ^' only they were 
too small to keep, so we threw them back/' 

" H'm ! *' said Hal, and great was the fun made at the 
expense of the amateurs that evening. 

The next day the four friends decided to return to 
Grasmere, notwithstanding Mrs. Fairwind's pressing invi- 
tation to stay longer, notwithstanding Lena's entreaties 
and Miss Fairwind's quiet reproofs. 

" We must go and do some work," said Elton ; " we are 
all behind in our work." 

" Yes," said the others. 

After luncheon there were tender partings and promises 
to meet again in town. Flint had an exquisite little 
button-hole of forget-me-nots in his coat, put there by 
Lena. Elton and Reve begged hard for a flower, but she 
would not listen ; but just before the coach drove up Con 
gave Reve a bunch of wood sorrel and Elton some white 
jasmine. Then they mounted the high-roofed coach, and, 
mid farewells, the coachman cracked his whip and the 
heavy vehicle rolled round the comer, leaving a cloud of 
dust as the only remains of the friends. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



-•♦- 



"Whfle a fair region round the traveller lies, 
Wliicli lie forbears again to look upon; 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone." 

"List, ye who pass by Lyulph's Tower 
At eve ; how softly then 
Doth Aira Force, that torrent hoarse, 
Speak from the woody glen! 
Fit music for a solemn vale I " 

EVE and Elton were in great spirits, till Revo, 
looking round, saw Slepe grinning cynically, 
and looking at the flower Con had given him. 
""WTiat are you grinning at, Slepe? Jealous, I 
suppose." 

Oh, no, r was only thinking what that flower means/* 
What ? " said both Reve and Elton, neither of whom 
had thought it possible Con had any special object in 
giving the flowers. 

"Oh, nothing much. They do say that sorrel means 
ill-timed wit, and that jasmine means amiability, but of 
course those are old women's tales." 

There was a silence, and Reve and Elton looked and 
felt somewhat melancholy ; first, on account of the gentle 
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reproofs they carried in their coats, and secondly, at the 
thought of the pleasant party they had left behind. 

Accompanied by such reveries they came at last 
beneath the shadow of the rough hewn old lion on Helm 
Crag, with peaceful Grasmere lying far below in the vale. 

"How jolly it all looks to-night," said Reve, as they 
rolled down the Raise. 

In a few minutes they were at their lodgings, Mrs. 
Brown standing waiting at the door, all smiles. 

"Let us walk to Patterdale to-morrow," said Elton 
during dinner. 

"How far is it? " asked Slepe. 

" Only eight miles," said Reve. 

" Quite enough for me." 

"Well, we will start early and take it easy." 

" Put in * if it is fine,' in this country," said Reve. 

Early next morning it looked very threatening, but 
before breakfast was over the sun broke forth and shone 
bright and clear, and our students were soon on the old 
Helvellyn road. Up the same stiff climb, and over the 
same rough rocks, until Griesdale tarn lay at their feet, 
looking exactly as of old. Instead of climbing the long 
zigzag of Dolly Wagon, however, they turned to the 
right, and descended into the bleak, stem Griesdale 
valley. Here were to be seen smooth rounded rocks, with 
surfaces slightly indented with furrows, as if an adaman- 
tine harrow had passed over them, the effect of the con- 
tinual moving weight of the glaciers which had for years 
passed over these comparatively soft rocks ; there heaps 
of loose stones and rubble, the debris turned up by the 
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plough-like tongue of the glacier; or huge boulders of 
harder rock which once had formed immense glacier 
tables, and had been brought down from distant Griesdale 
Pike. The deep bed of the stream running through the 
valley was probably due to the action of the water, which 
had once flowed from the melted parts of the glacier at 
the bottom of a dark crevasse, only visible through the 
clear blue ice, — a crevasse where many poor wretches 
might have fallen and perished. But how different was 
the picture now. The scattered rubbish of the moraine, 
dotted with patches of parsley fern and huge tufts of 
grass, while the stream rattled on with here a ghyll, and 
there a pool, and now its stony bed partially exposed, and 
now over a smooth shingly bottom. 

The walk was a little rough, for there was no path for 
much of the way, but our friends plodded on, and at 
length, after green fields and the woody declivity of 
Patterdale Hall, with its roaring stream at the foot, they 
reached the village itself, beautifully situated on the 
upper reach of Ullswater. The day was deliciously hot, 
and our friends preferred lolling in a boat on the lake, to 
walking round the wooded borders. They rowed to 
Silver Point, and all sat wrapped in silence, admiring the 
lovely beauties of this upper reach. On the left, high and 
frowning, stand the variegated craggy sides of Place Fell, 
its bare summit shooting boldly up into the sky. Here 
and there jut out tree-crested and moss-covered rocks, the 
colours blending with the dark green of the smooth slate ; 
below a silvery "force'* rolls carelessly over a crag, and 
falls pattering into the lake ; while at the end of the lake 
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a green vale leads away to the distant hazy blue mountains,, 
and round a gentle sweep to the right extends a richly 
wooded hill-side, stretching its green banks down to the 
very water, and reflecting itself in the smooth lake. As- 
a contrast to this smiling side was the frowning reflection 
of Birk Fell, and nearer, rising abruptly from the water, 
large, beautiful lichen-covered crags, with veins of green, 
black, red and yellow, and here and there a silvery patch 
or a dark line, from which peeped the tender scarlet eyes^ 
of the pimpernel, and the little blue daystar of the speed- 
well, while the wild sage and many-footed fronds of the 
common polypody revelled in their rich green bed. 

" Delicious ! " murmured Flint. " If Birk Fell only 
had eternal snow, this would equal any reach of lovely 
Lucerne.'* 

" Yes ; here one can truly enjoy * the peace that dwells, 
among the lovely hills,' " said Eeve, contemplatively. 
" I can understand now what Wordsworth must have felt 
when he wrote those lines about the daflfodils he saw 
growing here. How 

' He gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought ; 
For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye. 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.' " 

" How jolly ! You will think of this some day,'* said 
Flint, "when, through the long night watches, you aro 
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sitting by the fast ebbing tide of some life, your heart will 
be * dancing with the daffodils ' as some voice enquires ten- 
derly, and anxiously awaits from your lips the verdict of 
joy or woe in the future." 

" Yes," answered Reve, with a sigh, " the retrospect of 
views often gives more pleasure than the picture at the 
time. This is bv far the most beautiful of the lakes we 
have seen here." 

" I think so too," said Elton. 

They now rowed over to Lyulph's tower, prettily ivied, 
und from there they strolled down the delicious little dell 
with its rustic bridge, and listened to the nearing lull of 
Aira Force. 

" JoUy ! " said Slope, " quite a fall, isn't it ? " 

One seemed to see the dark shadows of old falling on 
the garnished green holly-leaves of that sacred bower, 
overhanging the fall of the stream ; the bright stars peep 
forth as night after night the beautiful Emma comes from 
the old tower in her simple clinging robe of night, her 
white feet pressing the rough stones and damp sod, as in 
her sleep this poor maid walks towards the bower to meet 
her knight. He at last returning from the wars, and 
seeing in the cold moonlight his fair love, her charms 
softened by the silver light, mistakes her for a spirit from 
another world, and draws nearer to view more cleaiiy the 
dear image ; how his strong curiosity prompts the daring 
soldier to touch the fair vision. She awakes ! A scream ! 
A slip ! She falls into the dark waters below. And with 
what awful feelings did he, following, dive into the dark 
depth beneath on that sad night, and dragging forth the 
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cold deathlike form of her whom he adored, placed it on 
the green moss and violet covered bed, and she opening 
her blue windows, looked once more fondly, tenderly, 
unutterably lovingly on the sunburned scarred face hang- 
ing over her, then sweetly died. 

^^ It was a sad tale," said Reve, who perhaps thought of 
another dear face, and of emerald windows opening to him. 

The homeward walk was long and tedious, only relieved 
by Flint's tale of how *John the old coachman once re* 
marked to an elderly pork-butcher who was doing the 
tourist, that "there is fine lichens on Helvellyn for the 
* hogs ! ' " " Hogs,'' said the pork-butcher, " I don't see 
any." "Well, not pigs," said John, "but you see the 
sheep about here are a particular breed, very small, hardy^ 
and very sweet eating, and they are called ^ hogs ' for the 
first year ; when stripped of their fleece they are ^ tunters,* 
and when stripped of their second fleece * thrunters,' which 
is pretty near ^ grunters,' but when killed the butchers 
call them * Helvellyn mutton.' " 

" The fii'st is close at hand now," said Elton, at dinner. 
" I am going to Ireland to shoot with a friend." 

"And I to the Italian Lakes for a short trip," said 
Keve ; " shan't open a book before October. Where are 
you going, Slope ? " 

" Oh, I am going home — must see the people ; I have 
cut them shamefully." 

"Let's see, we break up camp on Friday, don't we? '* 
said Elton. 

* " Echoes of the Lakes." 
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"Yes. Now, Flint," said Reve, "you make out our 
T)ills, and we will all square up. I shall be sorry to leave 
Orasmere — ^jolly little place, and we have had such fun." 

" Yes — a little moist ! " said Slope. 

Mrs. Brown was " had up," and all the bills settled, 
and the following Friday saw the merry, healthy-looking 
young fellows bound for Windermere en route for town, 
where after a farewell dinner together they parted, till 
next term. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 
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" Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or, like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever; 
Or, like the borealis race. 
That flits ere you can point their place." 

HE first of October again arrived on the wheel of 

time, and the students had once more returned 

• 

each to his respective alma mater. Some simply 
changed their place of abode, and continued the even tenor 
of their eight hours a day work ; others had come from 
the sea, their very clothes smelling briny and delicious ; 
others, with sunburned cheeks, had come from the purple 
ling; others, again, from trying to improve their scanty 
fortunes by helping some overworked country practitioner ; 
while others had been scaling the Alps, or some even had 
l)een to the distant shores of America, drinking congress 
water at Saratoga, or exploring the natural wonders of 
Niagara. 

The inaugural address was gone through with the same 
dullness, with the same stamping and cheering at the end. 
Kay, who was one of those whom we have described as 
merely changing his place of residence during the vacation, 
not at all changing his way of living, who had continued 
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through the summer, regardless of his friends* entreaties 
and his own fatigue, to work instead of resting his brain, 
was now among his old friends, but unlike them, he was 
as weary as the day he left London. As he and Reve 
were leaving the address, they saw a notice posted by the 
Secretary of the Football Club, stating that the elec- 
tion of new officers would take place on the following 
Wednesday. 

" Elton will get in easily," said Reve, excitedly. 

"My dear fellow," answered Ray, "why on earth do 
you bother your head about such trifles ? It reminds me 
of an old story, showing that a man often gets an office 
just as a donkey got the magistrateship of a certain 
province, that is, by no merit of its own." 

" As a rule, in athletic elections," said Reve, " the right 
man is in the right place, because there is something to 
gauge his merit by, — ^but tell us your tale." 

" It was the custom in a certain village of Biscaya to 
nominate certain elders, chosen for their sagacity and 
good services ; these were arranged in a line at a certain 
distance from the church, and at a given signal they 
started off and ran for the church ; and whoever was 
fortunate enough to be first to ring the church bell was 
elected ^ El Sefior,' as they termed him, for one j'ear. It 
so happened on one occasion, that on this great day a 
market gardener had come in from the country with his 
donkey and cart, and being a thrifty old man, he elected 
to tie his donkey to the bell rope of the church (the bell 
being hung on the outside wall, and the rope hanging 
down quite exposed), instead of putting up at the nearest 
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tienda. Here Neddy browsed away quite happy, till 
suddenly round a comer appeared the elders, running and 
shouting in their eagerness to get to the rope, accom- 
panied by the village folk, urging the competitors on by 
cries and various other kinds of music ; at the sight and 
noise Neddy began to bray and kick up his heels, and 
perform other assinine gymnastics, which caused the bell 
to ring violently long before any elder could reach the 
coveted rope. Here was a dilemma! the donkey had rung 
the bell — ^who was to be * El Senor ? * A solemn council 
was held, and with all gravity the donkey was elected and 
proclaimed * El Senor.' " 

" Capital ! Well, I am going to the meeting, and we 
will see if the donkey is elected. I suppose you won't 
come ? " 

" No, thanks, can't.'* 

On the following Wednesday Reve went in, and found 
the theatre already nearly filled with members of the 
Football Club. The late officers were sitting at the pro- 
fessor's table. 

The Captain now arose as gravely as if he were the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and said, " I beg to 
call on the Secretary to read the report of the Club 
proceedings." 

The Secretary, who happened on this occasion to be a 
remarkably good one, read a long and business-like report, 
showing how the Club had played so many matches, won 
so many, lost so many, so many being drawn; he then 
went into details, ingeniously made excuses, some of them 
very plausible, for the defeats ; and finally drew a com- 

o 
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parison with former years, which showed the Club to be 
in a most prosperous condition. The report ended with 
thanks to all for the manner in which they bad upheld 
the prestige of the Hospital, coupled with hopes that the 
team would win the Cup that season, with finally a word 
of exhortation to the new members to do all in their power 
to maintain the honour of the Club. He then sat down, 
and the Captain called on the Treasurer, who read an 
equally long statement of accounts, showing a balance of 
over three pounds. He also then sat down, amid thunder- 
ing applause. All the officers now formally resigned, and 
a vote of thanks was proposed to each one, after which the 
election of new officers was proceeded with. Many names 
were put up, and when the ballot was taken, Elton was 
proclaimed Captain by a large majority. Strong and Lacy 
were respectively chosen Secretary and Treasurer. 

"How odd," thought Reve, "that you can get wild 
young fellows, who won't listen to a lecture, to sit here in 
perfect gravity, and give their votes, and make their little 
speeches as if in Parliament." Meeting Ray soon after, 
he said, 

" Well, El Senor is our friend Elton, so I don't think 
the donkey has the office this year." 

" No ; your theory about athletic clubs is right. Now 
if it had been our Medical Society, we should have had 
addle-brained nobodies to manage the business, and it 
ought to be done well if it is worth doing at all." 

" The Club dinner is to-night, at the Holbom. Are 
you coming? Do, Ray, for once leave your work and 
come." 
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*^ "Who are going ? " 

"All our friends. Tickets seven and six, I believe. 
We meet at seven." 

" Well, I will come." 

Before seven o'clock that evening the yoxmg men began 
to pour into the well-lighted dining-rooms which had been 
engaged for the occasion, where waiters were busy making 
final arrangements. A large plan of the tables, with the 
seats allotted to each one, was hanging at the end of the 
room, and neat little menu cards, with the toast list attached, 
peeped from the damask serviettes. Little knots of men 
wrere forming here and there, discussing men and things. 

" I did not know what kind of tie to put on — black or 
white," said Ray; " not that it matters, only I thought I 
would be orthodox, so I brought two in my pocket and 
noticed Green. He is quite a gentleman, and I knew he 
would know what was right ; " and his hearers laughed 
heartily and looked at Green, who certainly was faultlessly 
dressed. » 

After a short grace of two Latin words from a muscular 
Christian, the guests seated themselves, — the senior men 
and Football heroes at the top table, and the other 
members at the side tables. The waiters were soon busy 
with the fish and soup, amid the popping of corks, and all 
the animation which, as the dinner progressed, gi'ew 
louder and louder. Men were clinking glasses and 
drinking to each other, with as much noise as possible, 
and so the feast drew to an end, — but not the merriment. 
Presently there was a loud knock at the upper table, 
upon which the worthy chairman, who was Green, began : 
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"Gentlemen, I have the pleasant duty before me of 
proposing a toast which all loyal Englishmen, and such I 
am sure you all are (a voice, ' Question ! ' cries of / Oh ! 
Oh!0, gentlemen, notwithstanding your cries to the 
contrary, I will believe that you are loyal Englishmen, 
who will second this toast. I am sure there is nothing 
which has helped Her Majesty to keep her possessions 
more than the manly sports of England. (Hear, hear !) 
Gentlemen, Wellington (Hear, hear!), Wellington said 
the field of Waterloo was won on the playgrounds of Eton 
(No, no !), but I extend the saying, and say it was won on 
every playgi'ound of England. Why should Eton have it 
all? (Hear, hear! ' Yes, why ? *)'* 

This was the signal for more noise than ever, and 
flushed youths shouted forth the names of their public 
schools, some even threatening to annihilate the chair- 
man if he mentioned Eton again. The toast-master 
knocked louder than ever, and roared, "Pray silence, 
gentlemen, for your chaiiman." But not for some minutes 
was silence restored, or the chairman, who all this time 
had remained quite composed, able to continue, "I am 
sure, gentlemen, you will all join with me in drinking the 
health of our Sovereign, the Queen." 

"Bob shave the Queen," shouted very vigorously a 
very prime voice. " Vive la Rejpuhlique T^ said another 
excited young man, fresh from Cambridge, and began to 
chant the " Marseillaise." Corks were thrown at him, and 
fruit of all descriptions, and in the midst of this hubbub 
the chairman shrieked, "The Queen," and glasses were 
raised aloft in token of no heel-taps, amid cries of " The 
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Queen ! the Queen ! " After this two young fellows 
struggled to the piano, and while one played, the other 
sang the following song : — 

* At Bartlemy's Hospital, known for its wealth. 
They've a remedy certain to keep you in health ; 
They've got a fine mixture of all of the drugs, 
Which they keep ready made in a pair of brown jugs. 

Derry down, derry down. 

The science of med'cine quite simple it makes, 
And effectively guards against any mistakes ; 
For whatever the doctors may choose to prescribe, 
"Why, it's there in the jugs for us all to imbibe. 

Deny down, deny down. 

If you suffer from toothache or morbus coxarius, 
Or if you're as blind as the late Bellsarius, 
Or if you've a com or a tumoiu: sebaceous, 
A pull at the jug will be quite efficacious. 

Derry down, deny down. 

H.R.H. Albert Edward, old Albion's pride, 

At every board meeting is sure to preside ; 

For he'd soon be down-hearted and down in the mug. 

If he didn't go there for a puljl at the jug. 

Derry down, derry down. 

Then here's to the health of St. Bartholomew's, 
And here's to the liquor they constantly brews, 
And here's to old England, the home of the free. 
And may the brown jug, boys, be never emptee. 

Derry down, derry down. 



* Jtoutledgt^8 Magazii\^. 
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The song was followed by loud and prolonged cheers^ 
and after it had been encored, Elton got up and proposed 
the toast of the evening. The toast-master shrieked^ 
"Pray silence for Mr. Elton," and at last the speaker 
proceeded : 

" Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have to propose the 
King's College Football Club, coupled with the name of 
Mr. Green. Gentlemen," continued he, "by a very 
simple process of logic we can prove that, as the eastern 
hemisphere is larger than the western, that as England is 
the most powerful country in this hemisphere, that as 
London is the largest place in England, that as King's 
is the largest hospital in London, and this Football Club 
the most powerful in King's, then is the King's College 
Football Club the most powerful Football Club in the 
world." Much laughter and 'hem! 'hems! greeted this, 
and having given them time to digest this, Elton continued, 
" Who has ever seen the apioroL of our team, as the heroes 
of Blackheath bit the classic dust before our serried 
ranks? what King's man has lived to see this day, and 
does not feel his pulse beat quicker, and experience a 
strong desire to rush in and join his Fifteen (Hear, hear!), 
and the sooner accomplish the downfall of the opponent ? 
(Hear, hear!) Gentlemen, it is with such men as these 
we have to deal, and the task seems stupendous when we 
contemplate with what liliputian glasses and minute bottles 
(voice, * Bring magnums ! ') we have to render homage to 
our heroes ; but, gentlemen, we have to consider the dire 
effects of alcohol (voice, ^Plenty of soda about,'), so we 
must curb our zeal, and we must drink to our gallants of 
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a hundred Btripes in these small measures. Gentlemen, 
no heel-taps, let each one drain his glass to the bottom 
in wishing all success to the King's College Football 
Club, and to Mr. Green, its gallant Captain." There 
were shouts of "The King's College Football Club," 
and amid cheers all stood up, and Elton began in a loud 
voice, 

" For they are jolly good fellows," etc. 

Songs f oUowed, untQ signs of frangomania appeared,— 
then one by one they crowded into the cloak-room, and 
thence into the cold streets, but they did not feel it ; they 
walked briskly against the driving sleet and the irritating 
lamp-posts, regardless of the miserable, half clothed 
women crouching in comers, or of the hungry arab, who, 
following, begged the ends of their cigars. As they drew 
near the larger streets, the cabmen saluted them politely 
with a " Hansom, sir T " but with no avail to-night. On 
they strode, with their long swinging athletic strides, to 
their comfortable chairs and warm rooms, to their pipes 
and books. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
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*' Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

^'O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion." 



"WANT you to come and lunch with me on 
Thursday," said Elton, entering Reve's room 
in his blazer, and with a pipe in his mouth; 
** I have asked Fairwind and his sisters to come, and they 
are going to bring those bright creatures we met at Kes- 
wick." 

"Delighted! " said Reve, rather startled and flushing, 
whether from a feeling of pleasure, or a suspicion of anger 
or jealousy, it was hard to see. 

"I have asked Ray to meet them, and he is coming 
too. I am rather anxious to see how old Paul gets on 
with ladies." 

"Awfully shy, I expect." 

"Well, I don't know; those quiet fellows often make 
the running. I wish Ray had his old rooms, we could 
see the procession from his windows — ^the Lord Mayor as 
large as life ; but we must put up with my rooms." 
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** Why ever did he move ? Fancy * digs ' after cham- 
bers." 

"He said he couldn't work hard enough here — ^too 
many feUows dropping in on him." 

" Where is Fairwind now ? " 

" Still in Lancashire, potting at the partridges ; comes 
up to-morrow, I think. Miss Knowles is at Oxford, but 
has an exeat, so that she is coming." 

"Who on earth is that Miss Lackless, always with 
them ? Odious creature ! " 

" Well," said Elton, mysteriously, " I could never make 
out. She must have something to do with them. I shall 
ask Hal when I see him." 

" I wonder what he is going to do with himself." 

" Oh, I don't know ; he will never do much, I should 
think." 

"His sisters are uncommonly pretty though." 

"Well," said Elton, retiring, "don't forget; turn up 
at twelve, Thursday. Oh ! I want you to come to dinner 
after, in my rooms." 

" The ladies be there ? " 

" Oh, no. I rather agree with the Greeks, ' No women 
nor philosophy at dinner.' By ! by ! " 

Thiu'sday had arrived, and with it all the bustle and ex- 
citement of Lord Mayor's day. The streets were crowded 
at a very early hour, and towards midday one could 
scarcely elbow a way through the thick mass collected to 
see the pageant of this Midas and attendant Gyges, drawn 
in gingerbread carriages through the streets of London. 
Fairwind and his party had, nevertheless, succeeded in 
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making their way, and were already in Elton's rooms,, 
chatting to Reve and Elton and asking after old friends. 

Con was just as when they had last seen her, only Reve 
thought " if possible more charming ; " perhaps the more 
fashionable London dress which she wore was an improve- 
ment. Lena was much altered. Whether it was the eflfect 
of London conventionality, or the fact that she had left 
school, we know not, but she was certainly restrained and 
almost quiet ; there was no longer the merry laugh and 
ingenuous chatter, which had made her such a favourite 
at Keswick. Miss Lackless, more magnificently dressed 
than ever, was also more languid, and her lifeless glove sent 
a shiver through all who were unfortunate enough to hold 
it. But Miss Knowles, on the other hand, had improved. 
Her former superiority seemed to have melted away, and 
she was more within the range of ordinary mortals. 

A knock at the door, and Ray entered. Shy, very shy 
he looked as he bowed all round to the ladies on being 
introduced ; then he planted himself in a quick awkward 
manner in a chair which stood near Conny. 

"We have heard so much of you, Mr. Ray," she began, 
"1 am sure your friends missed you when they were 
reading so hard in the north." 

Ray laughed nervously, and said he had certainly 
missed them, and added, ^* They have often* told me of 
the pleasant weeks they spent there, and of all you did 
at Keswick." 

" Do you know that part ? " 

"Not in the least; I have not travelled much." Soon 
his shyness wore off, and he was talking to Con about his 
own county 
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do not pass^ there is no second trial. Like at a girls' 
school I heard of," said Reve, in an undertone to Oonny ; 
** they used to play cricket, and one of them, their great 
' bat,* said to me once, ' And if we get " leg before" three 
times we are out, you know,' in the most ingenuous 



manner." 



" And is it true that you all turn out and work the fire 
engine f " persisted Elton. 

" Oh, yes ; in summer we do it properly, with the hose 
and water, but in winter we go through the actions and 
imagine the water." 

" Well, lunch is ready," said Elton, " shall we go 
in?" 

"I always think it sounds like playing at going to 
school," said Lena, somewhat scornfully, and still thinking 
of Miss Knowles. 

Elton had taken care that everything should be beauti- 
fully done, in honour of the ladies, and the lunch was 
accordingly one of great taste, and the table nicely 
decorated with flowers and plants. 

Lena became more talkative as the meal went on, and 
sometimes would be her old joyous self, and then, as if 
suddenly remembering, she would pull herself up and 
assume the more orthodox, conventional dullness. Ray, 
who had little time or chance for social pleasures, seemed 
also a changed man under the present influences. He 
«oon lost all his shyness and talked and laughed with the 
best. At last his shy eyes twinkled merrily as he said to 
Lena, "Oh, Miss Lena, I am sure you must be one of 
the original Pendle Hill witches, of whom one hears so 
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much. Have you brought your broomstick with you as a 
credential ? *' 

"No," said Lena, laughing merrily; "I thought it 
might frighten you London people, but I left the water 
running up-hill all the same." 

" Oh," said Reve, " does it really f That must be how 
Montgomery came to write his line about 'streams 
meandering to their levels.' " 

Conny laughed heartily, and said, " Now, Mr. Reve, I 
should publish that as an original discoyery." 

" No, I think," said he, pointedly, " Miss Fairwind, I 
had better have as little to do with witches as possible.'* 

" Quite right," said Lena ; "you will do well, for they 
say, you know, that the husband of one of these witches 
persuaded her to take him to see the revels ; so she took 
him on her broomstick, but he, like all men, was too 
curious, and misbehaved in some way ; I think he crossed 
himself, didn't he, Con ? Any way, the witches suddenly 
flew away on their sticks and left him stranded on the 
top of Pendle Hill, and as he had come from Wales, he 
had some trouble in getting back." 

"What a warning!" said Elton; "but what is the 
story about the water running up-hill, Miss Fairwind ? " 

"The work of the witches," said Con; and then she 
added, seriously, " there is a very peculiar disposition of 
hill and dale, which gives you the impression that you see 
the source of the stream at a much lower level than the 
pool into which it flows. It is very curious, and looks 
very weird and awkward." 

Lunch being over, they all made a move towards the 
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parison with former years, which, showed the Club to be 
in a most prosperous condition. The report ended with 
thanks to all for the manner in which they had upheld 
the prestige of the Hospital, coupled with hopes that the 
team would win the Cup that season, with finally a word 
of exhortation to the new members to do all in their power 
to maintain the honour of the Club. He then sat down, 
and the Captain called on the Treasurer, who read an 
equally long statement of accounts, showing a balance of 
over three pounds. He also then sat down, amid thunder- 
ing applause. All the officers now formally resigned, and 
a vote of thanks was proposed to each one, after which the 
election of new officers was proceeded with. Many names 
were put up, and when the ballot was taken, Elton was 
proclaimed Captain by a large majority. Strong and Lacy 
were respectively chosen Secretary and Treasurer. 

"How odd," thought Reve, "that you can get wild 
young fellows, who won't listen to a lecture, to sit here in 
perfect gravity, and give their votes, and make their little 
speeches as if in Parliament." Meeting Ray soon after, 
he said, 

" Well, El Senor is our friend Elton, so I don't think 
the donkey has the office this year." 

" No ; your theory about athletic clubs is right. Now 
if it had been our Medical Society, we should have had 
addle-brained nobodies to manage the business, and it 
ought to be done well if it is worth doing at all." 

"The Club dinner is to-night, at the Holbom. Are 
you coming? Do, Ray, for once leave your work and 



come." 
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" Who are going ? " 

"All our friends. Tickets seven and six, I believe. 
We meet at seven." 

" WeU, I will come." 

Before seven o'clock that evening the young men began 
to pour into the well-lighted dining-rooms which had been 
engaged for the occasion, where waiters were busy maldng 
final arrangements. A large plan of the tables, with the 
seats allotted to each one, was hanging at the end of the 
room, and neat little menu cards, with the toast list attached, 
peeped from the damask serviettes. Little knots of men 
were forming here and there, discussing men and things. 

" I did not know what kind of tie to put on — black or 
white," said Ray; " not that it matters, only I thought I 
would be orthodox, so I brought two in my pocket and 
noticed Green. He is quite a gentleman, and I knew he 
would know what was right;" and his hearers laughed 
heartily and looked at Green, who certainly was faultlessly 
dressed. » 

After a short grace of two Latin words from a muscular 
C/hristian, the guests seated themselves, — ^the senior men 
and Football heroes at the top table, and the other 
members at the side tables. The waiters were soon bu«y 
with the fish and soup, amid the popping of corks, and all 
the animation which, as the dinner progresi^ed, j^<;w 
louder and louder. Men were clinking ^Iw^mt^ nu*l 
drinking to each other, with as much noii5<; an y/i^HthU', 
and so the feast drew to an end, — but ufA \hh w^n'nn*ti\. 
Presently there was a loud knock at iJm? 'ij/jy^-r U)fl*f^ 
upon which the worthy chairman^ wlu> w^ ^in/:Uf )f^yi^HU : 
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continued Elton, whose admiration was easily transferred, 
and who was still thinking of Lena ; " why, she was like 
an icycle ! " 

"Well," said Reve, relieved to find in what channel 
Elton's thoughts were, " there are plenty more where she 
came from, as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
No good worrying, old fellow.'* 

" I think that is the sort of woman to make a fellow 
happy, full of life, and she can sing and play too. After 
all, I don't want to marry a walking lexicon.'* 

" Nor yet a fool, I hope," said Reve. " My ideal is a 
girl with average intelligence, and that is not easy to find, 
and an affectionate heart and, above all, plenty of 
strength." 

"Always for giantesses," said Ray, laughing. 

" Yes," said Reve, " like produces like, elective affinities, 
call it what you please, but, as Herbert Spencer says, 
* What Angelina brought Edwin to her feet by her Greek 
or German, but rather by her rosy cheeks, bright eyes and 
good spirits ? ' Marry solid, sensible women, and avoid 
extremes. What do you say, Ray? " 

" Very practical view, but I have not thought much 
about it. I have hardly enough to keep my pipe, much 
more a wife." 

" What a selfish brute you will get if you go on like 
that," said Elton. 

" That is my misfortune, not my fault, I would marry 
to-morrow if I got the chance; but I must go to my 
work ; " and off he went. 

" Let's have a game of ' Nap ' tiU dinner," said Elton. 
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And the intellectual " Nap " now filled up the time till 
Ray reappeared to dine. No Fairwind, however. Six 
o'clock came and went. Elton sighed over the ruin of a 
fine dinner. Ray felt that he had too soon left his books, 
and that this delay was robbing him of more precious 
hours. 

At last, however, the defaulter showed himself. 

" What have you been up to ? " 

" Been getting up, Fairwind ? " assailed him from two 
quarters. 

"Awfully sorry! came to grief in my hansom and 
couldn't get clear of the contending parties." 

" Well, let's have dinner," said Elton. « What was it ? '^ 

"We ran down a coster with his donkey-cart full of 
crockery, most of which, of course, was smashed ; and of 
course the cabby and coster had a row, and the language, you 
can imagine, was choice ; Lord Mayors past and present 
were dragged in, until I thought I should never get away. 
It was just like * Pan-mug Jim.' " 

"Oh, yes, one of Fairwind's stories,"* said Elton to 
Reve and his other guest, who asked what Pan-mug Jim 
was ; " tell us the original tale, Fairwind, I never heard a 
better." 

" Well, it is all in vernacular, so I am afraid you wouldn't 
follow it all in quite the original. However, the tale goes 
that a tramp was brought up before the Mayor of Black- 
burn, who was magistrate, charged with having damaged 
a cart and broken the wares of a certain well-known Pan- 
mug Jim, a coster, so called from the brown ware which 
he hawked about, and which, in Lancashire, are called 

p 
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pan-mugs. The coster said he was standing with his cart 
by a pubUc-house on the top of Hh' broue/ when the 
tramp came up and offered him the price of a ' gill * if he 
might speak a word to the donkey. Unsuspecting Pan- 
mug Jim joyfuUy accepted, and went m to enjoy his beer ; 
while so occupied he heard an awful row outside, and 
rushed out to see his Neddy flying heltei^skelter down 
the hill, head down and heels up, and the crockery going 
in every dii*ection, until at last the whole cart came to 
pieces, and Neddy and shafts galloped ofi more madly than 
ever. 

"The magistrate gravely asked the tramp, 'What did 
you say to that donkey ? ' * A's not tell thee,* was all 
the answer he got. 'But you must tell me.' 'A's not, 
then.' ' But,' said the Mayor, waxing angry, ' I command 
you to tell me.' 'A's not,' more dogged than ever, 
answered the man. ' But I shall commit you for contempt 
of Court if you do not tell me.' So after a pause, the man 
looked down and scratched his head, and then said very 
reluctantly, 'Weel, if a mim, a mun. Neddy,' says a. 
* Hullo,' says 'ee. 'Dost knowa 'oo art?' 'Aye.' 
' Weel, 'oo art a ? ' ' Whoay, a'm Pan-moog Jim's 
jockass.' ' Art fiddlers loike ? ' ' Weel, 'oo am a then ? ' 
' Whoay (leaning forward and very confidingly) th' art — 
ain — ^bruther — ^to — th' meer o' Blegbum.' 'Weel, a'll 
be dommed and dipped i' 'ell af our a pull Pan-mug Jim's 
cart any longer,' and wi' that 'ee set ofi* reet daim th' 
broue.' " 

Boars of laughter, began before the dinouemeni, now 
drowned the last words. 
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"Whatever became of that genius ? " asked Reve. 

"Oh, the Mayor laughed as much as the rest of the 
court and you have done, and the man was discharged. 
They say he had blown some tobacco sparks down the 
donkey's ear." 

"Poor beggar! one cannot wonder at his antics, but 
what a humorist the tramp might have made." 

"Well, Fairwind," said Elton, "have you fixed on 
anything yet ? " 

" No, not I ; haven't seen half enough yet. I am 
thinking of taking a run over to Australia, to see if there 
is anything knocking about there. I believe I am cut 
out for a sheep farmer." 

" Well, I believe it would suit me better than anything," 
joined in Reve, ^Hhese books are, after all, only vanity 
and vexation of spirit." 

" Ah," said Ray, " you know, Reve, you will never be 
content until you get more settled opinions and a fixed 
object in life." 

" No ; I sometimes think all you men have better times 
than I do, you all seem so contented, and I am never so." 

" Hullo ! your philosophy is breaking down," said Ray. 

" No, the philosophy is all right, but I must have more 
action, something to do. I am sure that is what I want." 

" Practice will cure you then," said Elton. 

" Well, let's go in for some action now, let's go some- 
where." 

" Let's go and have a pool at Smith's," said Fairwind, 
and all acquiesced except Ray, who, notwithstanding 
earnest entreaties, returned to his lodgings to read. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



-M- 



"Thou mortal man, that lives on bread, 
What is't that makes thy nose so red? 
Thou silly ass, that looks so pale, 
It is by drinking Sally Birkett's ale." 




LAB/ING lamps and polished plates, old play-bills 
and curiously wrought signboards, gUded grapes, 
begrimed in the black, smoky atmosphere ; mis- 
shapen buUs, and tin Uons gazing languidly, and with a 
touch of grief in their solemn eyes, at the thirsty souls 
who enter below them. Beer bright and sparkling, beer 
dark and lowering, beer bilious and beer exciting, beer 
flat and beer foaming, pouring forth from its dark reservoir ' 
under the counter ; but not the long, massive bock with 
its amber nectar, in the cool beer garden with its arbours 
overgrown with honeysuckle and ivy; not the exciting 
gathering and competition for the Falstaffian honour of 
Beer King; not the sleepy monarch with sixty bocks 
piled carelessly before him, and surrounded by his nodding 
satellites with their long pipes, recalling the hideous 
features of the veiled prophet, and the assembly slain by 
the withdrawal of the veil! Not to such scenes is the 
reader introduced, but to the English version of the same 
" Let's turn in," said Bob Fellows, who could have 
written a handbook on the public-houses of his district, or 
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even of London, with a frontispiece showing the em- 
blazoned signs of each house, and cartes of the Hebes, 
with their nicknames beneath ; a work which might prove 
interesting to future antiquarians. 

" What are you going to do in here ? " said Reve, who 
had come out for the evening to learn some of the 
mysteries of London public-houses, and of that class of 
student who frequent them. 

We will briefly describe the cicerone. He was a short, 
stoutly built young man, ill dressed in an old brown tweed 
suit, with a very shiny pot hat, and collar and cuffs 
lacking that spotless lustre and brilliancy so desirable in 
linen. His hair lay in dark matted masses over a large 
round head. His features, bloated by his numerous pota- 
tions, were roimd and red, yet there was evidence in 
this face of refinement and fine feeling, though now it was 
nearly obliterated by effects of his low life. His fat hands 
and fatty wrists were small and well made, but the orna- 
mentation of wrinkled cuffs, with the silt-like deposits in 
the little vales, made one notice the fatness and forget the 
shape of the members. He was not scrupulously clean. 

^' I like this pub," said Bob, who was one of a class 
fortunately fast dying out, and only having its slender 
muddy stream of life kept up by recruits, issuing originally 
from the paternal public-house, who, on coming to town, 
instinctively find their way to their old haunts ; or by 
such as by accident fell into the company of these " beer 
drinkers," and from weakness of character allowed them- 
selves to be dragged down to the same level. It was to 
the latter class Bob Fellows belonged. 
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" We call this the Club/* continued he, " and we meet 
here every Saturday, and have the billiard table upstairs. 
The other men haven't come yet." 

He then ordered some beer, and said to Eeve, " Try a 
little gin in your beer, I expect that is something you 
haven't got hold of yet." 

Eeve, from politeness, assented, and gulped down the 
nauseous draught. 

'* You don't know Cocker and Eing, do you ? All our 
year." 

"No," answered Eeve, and added, apologetically, "I 
only know the football men, and one or two other residents; 
none of you ever play." 

"That Captain last year was so deuced haughty, — 
awfully conceited." 

Eeve made no reply. The landlord, a fat, coarse, red- 
nosed man, now walked in. He was dressed in shabby 
finery, and was sucking a bad cigar. 

Bob saluted him in a friendly way, and said, " Good 
evening, Mr. Smith, nice evening." 

" Yes," answered Mr. Smith, rather pompously, as if he 
were quite superior to Fellows; still Fellows continued 
to talk to him in the most familiar way, with here and 
there marks of great deference. 

Mr. Smith was a great pigeon shooter, and was full of 
what he had done at the Scrubbs that day, relating to 
Fellows all his deeds of prowess in the noble sport. 
Presently the door was thrust open, and a thin, hungry 
looking little flower girl came in, with her miserable 
flowers and more miserable bare feet. She shivered and 
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pulled her ragged shawl round her, and said, " Do buy a 
flower, sir, only a penny ; " and Bob gallantly bought one 
for the barmaid, and Reve gave the little thing sixpence. 
Her pinched face lighted up with unspoken thanks, and 
she pattered out. 

" The pretty flower girl ! ** thought Reve. *^ I have 
walked over London in search of her — through the City, 
Covent Garden, Charing Cross, everywhere — ^but I only 
once saw a flower girl with any pretensions to beauty; 
and yet people will romance and talk rubbish about them, 
mistaking the flowers for the girls, I should think.'* 

The scrape of a fiddle was now heard outside, accom- 
panied by a concertina, and immediately after a man, 
with what seemed a better educated voice than usual, 
began to sing "Kitty with the buckles on her shoes.'* 
The Hebe immediately began dancing roimd the small 
bar, exposing a foot and ankle which she doubtless 
thought beautiful, but of which Bob and Reve took no 
notice. The song ended and a blackened figure walked in. 
He was dressed in a pair of white and pink-striped 
trousers, an old pepper and salt "frock,'* while a dis- 
reputable white hat completed the costume. He came in, 
and with all the effrontery of his adopted race, held his 
hat before Reve, who dropped a copper into it. Fellows 
seemed to be looking at this minstrel very intently, and at 
last fell to shaking hands with him vigorously. They 
talked together for some moments, and then the minstrel 
retired. Fellows then returned to Reve and said ex- 
citedly, " Don't you know they're some of our men out 
for a joke ? " 
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"Nonsense!*' began Reve, but the return o£ the 
minstrel, accompanied by fiddle and concertina, prevented 
further explanations. He was duly introduced, and the 
thirsty performers sat down with the two friends to 
imbibe beer. Thus they sat and chatted over their adven- 
tures, telling what " mugs " they had met, and how the 
bobby had chased them for smashing a glass over some 
impudent rascal's head. At last they said they must go, 
as they had their " roimd " to finish, so saying " Good 
night," they set out. 

"Yes," said Fellows, "they are all our men. They 
don't look it much, do they ? They often get up like that 
and go ofif, and make something of it too, although they 
generally do it for the joke. I knew one who was very 
hard up ; his governor would not help him, so he hired 
an organ for three pounds, and went down to B/amsgate 
and cleared a five pound note, expenses and all." 

"What a joke!" 

"Well, let's go on," said Bob, "no one seems to be 
turning up to-night." 

Thus "pub" after "pub" was visited in turn, all of 
them well known to Bob, who was always saluted directly 
he entered. At one, a share in a pipe to be raffled was 
offered to him, and he was induced to subscribe to a sweep- 
stake. More young men were hanging over the counter, 
saying sweet things to the Hebes, most of whom were 
good looking, and hired for the purpose of attracting the 
youth who came. 

"The gushing principle," said the simken Fellows; 
" but it is the way it is done." 
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At last they reached and entered the "Red Lion/' 
They were shown into the bar parlour, where seven or 
eight youths sat on high stools smoking clays, each one 
with his pewter before him. In their midst was a fireman, 
relating parts of his life. He was a strongly built young 
fellow, of pleasant expression and fresh colour. 

" And have you to pass anything ? " asked one youth. 

" Oh, yes ; we're tossed and pitched h'about, run down 
escapes 'ed first, and h'all that kind of thing, before we're 
taken. We h'always works two together, yer know, — one 
with the branch, and t'other to look after 'im, and arn't 
them there 'ose powerful ? Why, I 'ave seen a window 
washed out as easy as that, and yer should just see the 
slates fly — like paper. Ha ! yer gentlemen, some on yer 
be doctors, can any of yer tell me what makes us sick ? 
Yes, makes us sick ! When we've been in the smoke for 
some time we gets as sick as a dog, and you can often see 
'em out of a window, and it do make yer feel ill to see." 

No one answered, and he continued, " It's very funny, 
but it's often so." 

The conversation was, however, interrupted by the 
entrance of a great burly bull-necked fellow, with close 
cropped hair, who said, "I can't help it. I signed the 
pledge, and that cured me for a time, but 'taint no good. 
As I come along to-night I 'ad to pass fifteen pubs 
between my work and 'ome ; I says, ^ No, I won't ; ' and 
as I passed each one I says to myself, * Joe, you be a man,' 
and I walks past it like, and goes on ; but this is the last, 
and I passed 'im too, but it were a struggle, and when I'd 
got on a bit I thinks to myself, ^ Good resolution deserves 
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a pint/ 80 'ere I am, and what do you say, gentlemen ? I 
think it do." 

"Of course," said Fellows, "let's stand you;" and 
forthwith FeUows paid for the pint. 

" Well, 'ere's your 'ealth," said the thirsty soul, grate- 
fully, and drained the pewter to the bottom, and with a 
*' Good night," turned out to finish his walk home. 

Beve now said he must be going, so bidding the party 
*' Good night," he also turned out, and made hiis way to 
Bay's rooms, to find him, as usual, reading hard by the 
light of his solitary lamp. The poor fellow had a wet 
handkerchief bound round his head, and with his fingers 
thrust through his hair, was quite lost in his books. An 
empty teapot and half filled cup stood near him. 

" Hullo ! " as Eeve came up to him, " I am so glad you 
have come. I am getting so tired of this. We'll have 
some tea, it will wake me up ; " and he poked the fire and 
put the poker up before it. 

" Well, Ray, if only Herbert Spencer were here to see 
you ! I never thought you could do such a thing ; he 
would tell you you had * neither a quantitative nor a 
qualitative appreciation of cause and effect.' " 

"Well, really now, I never thought about it scien- 
tifically — of course it is absurd," and forthwith the poker 
was laid low. " I have not seen much of you this term," 
added he. 

" No, you are always stewing so. Have you heard of 
the new man who has come up ? awfully hot. Got the 
Sci schol at London, and is a prodigy." 

"Has he? There's another to fight against. Keve, 
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you can't think what a hard struggle it is now to keep 
ahead of that fellow Crofton ! " 

" Oh, I can quite believe it," said Reve, kindly, ** only 
I really think you ought to take some exercise. Look at 
Elton and Lester ; both work hard, and yet they are both 
in the team, and as healthy, strong fellows as can be seen 
in the hospital." 

" It's all very well — I can't aflFord to lose my time so.'*^ 

"Well, I have had such a night. That fellow Bob 
Fellows has been taking me round his beer-drinking^ 
quarters. I never saw such a lot." 

" Well, from what I have seen, I am inclined to think 
it would be a good thing if all were to turn teetotallers." 

"Never! I consider that is awfully weak-minded. 
Why, if I couldn't do without swearing to stop a thing." 

" Yes, but it protects the weak, and people will always 
abuse everything." 

" Yes ; and then they want to make laws for everyone 
else, when they have hurt themselves by their own folly* 
If a man is brute enough to drink till he gets drunk, let 
him, and we shall soon be rid of him. We have na 
business to keep alive and protect such people ; but let a 
temperate man enjoy his glass of wine for dinner. Why,, 
half the pleasure in life would be gone without that." 

" Tut, tut, man ! " said Ray. 

" Matter of taste," retorted Reve. 

"Why," said Ray, "that very Bob Fellows has had 
D. T. once, and will again soon. He lodges in the next 
street, and they sent round for me. I shall never forget 
it. I found him stripped to the skin, looking like a ghost^ 
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^th great black lines under his eyes and his complexion 
like mud. Hideous! He was frantically waving his 
arms about and making for the window ; he threw up the 
flash and shouted, ^ More air ! more air ! ' and tried to get 
out. I had to lay hold of his heels and pull him in, and 
close the window. Then I gave him a cup of water. He 
took it and threw the contents over his bare chest, and 
crushed the cup up in his teeth like a savage beast. It 
was frightful. He kept on beating his chest and shouting, 
"* More air.* I thought, if you would only give the dying 
note of * more light ' it would be far better. They sent 
for old Cutter, you know, and we got him to bed and gave 
him a sleeping draught and something to eat, for he had 
been starving for nearly a week. I sat and watched him. 
He kept saying, * Do feel my pulse, I think I am going to 
die ; oh, do, for I am going to die ! ' Then he would wake 
up with a start and shout, ^ They are after me ! ' and hide 
his head in terror. ^ There ! there ! on the ceiling, blue 
devils and lions and tigers, ready to tear me to pieces ! ' 
and the poor fellow would cower under the clothes. At 
last he fell asleep, and by degrees he got better. It was 
the first time, you know, but he will have another attack 
before long. A man cannot stand much of that sort of 
thing. I met him the other day, and he had tremors like 
anything. I made him hold up his fuddleometer, and it 
was shaking like an old man with paralysis agitans. 
Shocking!" 

" Poor devil ! " said Reve, remembering how this same 
man had been imbibing that very evening. "There is 
nothing for those men but a home. He will be pitching 
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h imself out of the window yet. He seemed rather shakjr 
to-night/* 

"Poor fellow! he used to be a decent^ rational man 
before he fell in with that beer-drinking set, so they tell 
me, for I don*t remember him/* 

" I went to such a queer place to-night with him. An 
old cellar, where they sell very old ale, and they showed 
me where there used to be an underground passage and 
room where young noblemen used to collect, when the 
card playing laws were on. The old lady was quite 
eloquent as to the * quality * she had had in her cellar.'* 

" How is your exam getting on, Reve ? ** 

"Oh, I haven't done any work yet. I am going to 
begin at Christmas — ^that will be just about four months. 
I think that will do me.'* 

" Well, I advise you to take care. It would be awfully 
riling to be ploughed. Fancy reading up everything 
again. Horrid, the mere thought.** 

" Have you been to the hospital much ? ** 

" No, I don*t see the use of going there till you have 
done all your anatomy and that sort of thing. I have 
never been inside a ward yet. That fellow JBolton goes 
regularly, and thinks himself an awful swell. He actually 
told some fellow the other day that he was the ^rising 
man ' of the year ! '* 

" Never ! what conceit. We'll see what the end of the 
term will bring. Well, I must be off. It's late. Good 
night." 

" Good night." 

And Heve went down the silent stairs, and was soon 
lost in the darkness of the London streets. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



-•♦- 



" Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot." 

''There are among them those who cannot read, 
And yet they'll buy a patent and succeed; 
Will dare to promise dying sufferers aid, 
For who, when dead, can threaten or upbraid? 
With cruel avarice still they recommend 
More draughts, more syrup, to the journey's end : 

* I feel it not ; ' — * Then take it every hour : ' 
*It makes me worse ;' — ^^ Why, then it shows its power :' 

* I fear to die ; ' — * Let not your spirits sink, 
You're always safe, while you believe and drink.'" 

NE morning shortly after the events related in 
the last chapter, Elton was breakfasting with 
Ray. 

"I have heard from Norton. He is at Nice by this 
time, and has been in Norway all summer. You know 
he promised when he left to give me an account of his 
performances. Poor fellow ! '* and he handed the letter 
over to Elton. It ran thus : — 

Hotel des Isles Boilboba±bs, 

Stbesa. 
My dear old Paul, 

How I do wish I was back again in town, and hard at 
work with you. " Discontented dog " some people would call me ; 
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for here I am, sitting in my verandah, basking in the delicious wann 
sunshine. Maggiore looks a silver sheet to-day, scarce a breath to 
stir it as it reflects the beautiful Isola Madre and Isola BeUa from its 
polished plains. 

I cannot help. Bay, sighing when I see the joyous fishermen, in 
their bright scarlet shirts on Isola Pescatori, resume their cards or 
quarrels. How much better off they are than I, — ^blasted, cut down 
in my youth. Oh, God! Kay, the hateful crepitations increase 
daily, my cough racks me, and every day I feel my strength going. 
I, so young ! a little while ago so hopeful and full of life ! This 
may be weak of me, but oh ! Paul, if you could only conceive my 
^ony. It is not that I fear death, it is my bitter, bitter disappoint- 
ment. I did like medicine so — ^I was so determined to work hard at 
it ; but no, the seeds of my disease were only flourishing whilst I 
was striving to learn to keep off the iron hand from others. 

Ah ! Kay, there is a glorious future before you ; hard work, honour, 
ay, perhaps some grand discovery. It is a glorious profession, and 
may you be spared to be one of the glories of it. I rambled through 
Korway after that fatal July morning, when kind old Dr. Lonson 
said I must go and *' live abroad." How it fell on mine ear ! I have 
felt since then like a condemned criminal awaiting only the day of 
death. Enclosed is the photograph I promised. It is not much, but 
the. best I have, — tha last I ever shall have. I won't, dear Paul, ask 
you for one, it would only harrow up my feelings, and set me thinking 
.again of my jolly first year at King's. H^re is my cough again, like 
A jealous demon, lest I should get too much rest. Paul, I am too 
weary to write more, but you wiU excuse the weakness of a heart- 
I)roken man. 

Toariy lor a short time, 

«*THE EXILE." 

« Poor fellow ! '* said Elton, " it is all up with hinu 
What a pathetic letter/' 

" Yes, I can hardly read it/' said Bay, who had been. 
more intimate than anyone else with Norton. A. 
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stood in his eye as he again thought of the friend dyings 
banished from all that he eared for. 

" Well, I must be going/' said Elton ; " I promised to 
be at my coach's at eleven/' 

Since the days of numerous and complicated examina- 
tions, — elaborate systems for defeating their own ends, — 
there has sprung up the genus "crammer," a class of 
men who, possessing as their only riches a good diploma> 
fondly imagine themselves heaven-born teachers. By a 
process of formulated teachings they however often suc- 
ceed in passing the modem youth through the examina- 
tional portal, with the least possible amount of knowledge. 
It is said no new art arises without suitable men imme- 
diately springing up and becoming adepts at that particular 
art, whose qualities in another direction would probably 
be useless, but who find in the newly born art their natural 
bent ; so it is with these crammers. Many of them have 
acquired the power of formulating and tabulating all 
knowledge, to be doled out in labelled packets at so much 
per bundle. They are, in fact, a sort of store, where all 
kinds of knowledge may be purchased at the marketable 
value. By the coach we do not mean the great pastor 
and master who gives useful hints to his pupil, and now 
and then a memoria technica for some difficult feat of 
memory. No, it is the professional coach of whom we 
speak, especially the medical coach. When a man has to 
read much classics or mathematics for his degree or for 
other walks in life, the coaching system may be useful. 
It lightens the pupil's labours and does him no harm 
afterwards. But for the student of medicine it is different. 
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His knowledge must always be present in after life, for 
on his knowledge depend his diagnosis and treatment. 
It is here that the cramming system is most pemicious. 

Let us follow Elton and Slepe, who are coaching together, 
to the small room where this vendor of knowledge retails 
his wares. He was a middle-aged, coarse looking man, 
with large irregular features, dark eyes, a sharp, ques- 
tioning look, and a coarse, binital mouth. The upper 
part of the face was the least objectionable, for the fore- 
head was well formed. His linen was dark and ruffled, 
and his clothes imtidy and carelessly put on. The room 
was devoid of furniture save a dirty carpet, a long polished 
deal table, and several hard backed chairs. On the walls 
were hung some anatomical plates, the figures on them 
nearly obliterated by the superincumbent dust; in one 
corner was a glass case containing several specimens 
of materia medica^ pieces of gamboge, cassia pods and 
colocynth pulp. When the class had assembled he began 
his lecture on drugs. 

" Now mark the following preparations, as you will be 
likely to get them ; they never set any others. If they 
show you this, I will tell you, it is in the right hand 
comer of the large case which they have ; you will know 
it." 

Slepe smiled quizzically, and thought, " This is know- 
ledge. If this is all I learn it will serve me right if I 
am ploughed.'* 

Different formulae were now dictated. 

" Now, please to remember ^ Hot Ram ' for the com- 
ponents of rhubarb pill, and be sure you remember t\\a^. 
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roughly speaking, all the natural orders with ^ 1 ' in their 
names have albumen in their seeds,'* and so forth. 
Numerous packets of knowledge were delivered until the 
clock struck, and the pupils took up their hats and sticks 
and strolled out. 

" Do you think I shall get through ? " said one. 

" Oh, yes ; I think you are safe. You have six weeks 
yet, stick to it ; " and the youth, full of hope, walked 
briskly forth with head erect and a swaggering air, as if 
he had passed already, while the coach settled himself 
down for the next class, and so on through the day. 

" I thought the chief object of a coach was to keep you 
up to your work," said Slepe to Elton, as they walked 
across the street, meeting on the way street-traders of all 
kinds, and finally in a by-street coming across a peri- 
patetic female quack. 

She had unharnessed the horse from a shabby wagonette 
(in which she evidently roamed the country-side), and, 
shafts in air, had run it into a recess formed by the 
irregularity of the houses. Thrown over the box-seat 
was a handsome tiger-skin, giving the impromptu " chair '* 
a luxurious, well-to-do appearance, somewhat at variance 
with the woman's general aspect. She herself was a stout 
lady of some fifty summers, with an evident tendency to 
bronchitis, and still possessing the love of finery generally 
accredited to her sex. Shabby finery it was, in this case, 
for from the black silk bonnet, decorated with an impossible 
poppy, the fur boa round where her neck should be, (but 
that isthmus was lost, and she seemed to develop suddenly 
into body, which body was clothed in a long fur-bound 
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cloak and a greasy black silk dress), from her head, then, 
to her fingers, loaded in fitting style with brazen and glass 
rings, this quack representative of the lady medicos looked 
consistent at least with her doctrine. She stood, with the 
tiger-skin at her back as a foil, facing the little crowd 
which had collected to hear her words of wisdom and buy 
her panaceas. Our friends came up too, and they heai'd 
her pouring forth a continuous stream, like the half empty 
bottle, which the less it has to pour the more noise it 
makes in doing it. 

"Yes, 'ore's my simple remedies, which I've made 
myself from the 'erbs and plants as God-a'mighty 'as 
given me (and you men, too, if you'd only 'ave the eyes 
to see 'em in hevery 'edgerow and meadow), one shilling 
per bottle, and cures all the Aills which you are Aeirs to ; 
if any man, woman or child 'ere present 'as tic, rumatiz, 
coughs or colds, pains in the lines or neuralgy, let 'im try 
this simple remedy which is quite 'armless and will cure 
'im in three days; if you've rumatiz, tic, limibago, or 
hany bother pains wheresoever, take a little on yer 'and 
so and rub it well in and you'll see in three days you'll 
bless me as made it, and you as buys it, price one shilling ; 
and /^as I said, if you only know 'ow to use the remedies 
which God-a'mighty 'as placed before you, you'd never 
'ave a pain ^or a ^ache and be Aas Aable to keep the doctor 

from the door ^as " (and the wished-for simile failing 

the eloquent dame, she went on) : " 'Ere it is, price one 
shilling, I've not many more bottles, and first come first 
served, price one shilling and worth a guinea ^as I stand 
'ere this day ." And much more in the same never- 
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ending strain. Right and left she was handing bottles of 
her precious cxire and receiving shillings in return. 

Elton smiled, and as they walked away said, "Well, 
how many humbugs and quacks there are, with their real 
diplomas and their horrid flaring red lamps ; this poor 
woman no doubt believes in her remedies, and though 
they may be as simple as Promethean cxires, still the 
shillings are possibly well spent." 

"0/ tempora, 01 mores,^^ sighed classical Slope, and 
they moved on. Elton went to his rooms to read up the 
work gone through, but he began thinking of poor Norton 
and his sad end, after only one year of work, hard work it 
was true, still it was but one year, and he was the first 
to fall a martyr to the cause. So the time slipped away, 
till Elton was startled by the Hall bell. 

After Hall, Reve persuaded Elton to come to his rooms 
" just for an hour." At length, however, he said he would 
go and read, and in spite of entreaties he went. 

Putting on his slippers, Elton re-loaded his pipe, and 
brewing himself a stiff glass of grog, he sat down prepared 
to work. But what was it that called up the vision of 
bright eyes, of Conny and merry Lena ? The book was 
forgotten, and Elton dropped into another, brighter reverie. 
Who can tell what influence those bright faces, though 
distant, were exciting here in lonely rooms on this dark 
night ? So through life every word and every deed in- 
fluences others and ourselves for good or bad. It may be 
an introduction here which is the means of raising us to 
distinction ; it may be a casual acquaintance there which 
will drag us to the lowest depths of shame and misery. 
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• 

We poor frail mortals are like wandering drift-wood, 
wafted carelessly along the ocean of life, to be cast at 
length on some unknown coast, falling ultimately into 
what hands we know not. Under the influence of such 
thoughts, and of his soothing pipe, Elton was dozing away, 
till presently, waking up with a start, he found it was late 
and no work done. 

" I will work, late though it be ! " said he, getting up 
The bright eyes had done their good work. Elton went 
to his bedroom and plunged his face into a basin of cold 
water ; then, making himself some tea, he set to work at 
his books, where we leave him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



■♦♦- 




" I am a villain ; yet I lie, I am not. 
Fool, of thyself speak well : fool, do not flatter ; 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale." 

HRISTMAS was over, with its pleasures to some 
and its pains to many more. It was a cold 
February day; the thick yellow fog, which 
nearly choked the passers by, seemed to make day and 
night one. The linksmen, with their burning smoky 
torches, had reaped good harvests; the long fingers of 
garotters had done their work on some unlucky passer by, 
the very centre bit of the burglar had been put to use in 
mid-day. 

Towards evening a few friends were making their way 
towards Paul Ray's rooms, who for once was to gather 
round him a little party, and with these choice spirits was 
prepared to see in the morning. 

The first arrivals were Elton and Reve, and for once 
grave, hard-working Ray was a different man. All the 
books were piled back in the cases. The long used 
humerus and hammer-like femurs were reclining grace- 
fully on the top shelves ; while on the top of the bookcase 
itself was a skull in holiday attire, a pipe hanging from 
its grinning jaw, and a smoking cap placed jauntily on 
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the smooth pate. This skeleton was to preside over the 
feast of the young students of life, reminding one of the 
Egyptian custom, copied perhaps by the founders of the 
beautiful monastery of San Martino, at Naples, where the 
capuchins gazed from one side on all the beauties of the 
bay, and from this feast of the eyes they turned to con- 
template on the other hand the grinning, ghastly skulls 
which decorate their garden. 

In one comer of the room was a small table covered 
with glasses, soda-water and whiskey bottles, and a large> 
well filled tobacco jar standing invitingly open, and tempt- 
ingly showing the rich brown Yirginia. 

Soon after Reve came a spare little man, with a quick, 
fussy way about him, and a somewhat saturnine expression, 
his small black eyes twinkling with more malice than 
merriment. He was a student from another hospital, and 
an old schoolfellow of Ray's. He was quite unknown to 
the other friends. 

" I have asked Leonard to come, but he said he would 
not be here till later," said Ray, " so we can have a 
rubber. You don't mind, do you ? " 

"Oh, no," said Newman. "I don't care for cards 
much ; but as long as you don't play for much." 

You could see by Newman's manner that he had been 
brought up in a very straight-laced way. One of those 
who are taught in their youth that cards mean ruin, that 
people who bathe on Sundays are always drowned, and 
such general precepts, which the lower middle class 
especially are so fond of impressing on their offspring, in 
order that the prestige of their noble (?) house may not 
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suffer. There was a certain restraint about Newman, and 
a disparaging way of speaking of everything and everyone 
better than himself, that betrayed a low birth, and showed 
that he felt himself to be inferior, however much he tried 
to impress his listeners with the idea of his hatred for all 
shams. 

" Give everything to merit,'' said he. 

" In fact," said Reve, " take everything from the rich 
for yoxirself . I can't understand your sentiments. Were 
you a Frenchman or an American, I could listen to you 
rating against the aristocracy; but you, bom and bred 
here ! why, you ought to uphold them." 

" Every poor devil without a penny in his pocket or a 
coat on his back, and without a grandfather, is a re- 
publican," said Elton, sneeringly. 

" That is rather rough," said Reve; "but it is difficult 
to know what is meant by ' republican.' If a man is a 
free thinker, he is called a radical ; if he is in favour of 
some new measure for which the country has been pre- 
paring itself for years, and for which the country is ripe, 
he is called a radical ; indeed, there are people to be f oimd 
who call every well educated and liberal-minded gentleman 
of to-day a radical, because, forsooth, he does not wish 
blindly to follow the footsteps of his forefathers. What 
was suitable for them has now died out, and something 
different is required to meet the advancement of the times. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, such a man may be loyal to the 
Queen, and as patriotic as anyone living, — and if you call 
such a man a radical, I am one. But if by a radical you 
mean a man who has a sneaking and envious desire for 



^ 
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promotion, and a nasty, caddish dislike for what is better 
than himself, a man who would not scruple to blow up 
anything or anyone — ^if he only had the pluck — a man 
who goes about crying loudly against aristocracy and 
dynasty, a poor, mean-spirited devil who, whatever he 
preaches, would give his right hand for a knighthood, 
why then, I am not a radical." 

The little nihilist remained silent, his weak, selfish 
nature completely dried up before this rush of eloquence, 
and the game began in real earnest. 

When the rubber was ended Newman paid up with 
very bad grace. 

" You can always tell a man's character by the way he 
pays up at cards," began Reve, who seemed to have taken 
a dislike to Newman. ^^ Your philosophic fellow pays up 
without a murmur; your prudent, thrifty man pays up 
with slightly contracted eyebrows and compressed lips; 
your generous, good-natured fellow tosses the coin down 
carelessly and says, 'Let's have another;' your conceited 
man pays up and curses his luck, as if he thought it was 
no fault of his, and he must let you know it ; your bad- 
tempered, ill-mannered fellow growls; your selfish man 
blames and upbraids his partner; while your cowardly 
fellow, with a look of disgust, sidles out of the game, 
often assuming a superior self-righteousness for so doing." 

The door burst open and Staler came in, magnificently 
shabbily dressed, with his nose in the air, and a very good 
looking nose it was, and set on a very fine face — ^but for 
the conceit depicted on it. He burst out with a question- 
able joke, and seated himself, or rather, posed himself 
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upon a chair in a way which must have cost him hours of 
study before the looking-glass. He was soon telling some 
impossible story, and laughing loudly at his own jokes. 
He reminded onej of the coarse German who bored aD 
his friends with his tales, and at the end would burst out 
loudly with " I do lofe a good choke, I do." Ray said he 
was sxire Staler kept a book in which he wrote down all 
the stories he heard, and learnt them up, and it was his 
recitations to which all were compelled to listen. Withal 
Staler was a good fellow. 

Loo was now begun, and played untQ a late hour. 
After which they all drew their chairs round the fire for a 
talk. 

" Have you heard the latest ? '* said Staler. " That 
fellow Drinkall, who always made such a row at lecture, 
you know, came in drunk the other day, and has been 
rusticated for it." 

" And a good thing too," said all. 

*^Well, added to that, he has married the barmaid at 
the * Black Bull,' and if you please has turned billiard- 
marker there." 

^^ Nonsense," said Elton. 

" It's a solemn fact, and you can go there any day and 
play a game of billiards and he'll mark for you. Pity 
too. I know a man who was at school with him, and says 
he was an awfully decent fellow. Got into a low set I 
suppose, and there's the end of him." 

" His gov'nor is a parson too," said Elton. 

"Well, we all know about parsons' sons," said Reve. 

" Yes, often 'bad eggs,' " said Ray. " I wonder why? '* 
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"Oh," replied Elton, quickly, "because they are kept 
so strict at home, and get so much religion crammed into, 
'em, that they go to the dogs directly they get loose, 
instead of fermenting in a gentlemanly manner/' 
, "I suppose that is it," said Ray. "It is a great 
lottery, what set a man gets into up here ; a great deal 
of his future depends on that." 

"Oh, I've got a new tale for you," said Staler, quite 
suddenly. 

No one seemed to encourage him, but quite imperturbed 
he began : 

"There was a boy standing at his cottage door one 
bright night, and looking up he called out, *Eh, mither, 
si thi th' muin.' The mother replied, ' Thee cum in and 
leave th' muin aloan.' ^ Oo's a tutchin on't ? ' i*etorted 
the boy," and Staler burst out laughing loudly. 

"That is the third time I have heard it," said Reve, 
disgustedly. 

" Yes," said Elton, " I think it sounds old to me." 

But Staler was not to be quenched, and was beginning 
to relate another of his tales, when Ray proposed more 
cards. No one however responded, and things were 
getting rather flat, when Reve suggested some "psychic 
force." 

" How's that done ? " asked Newman. 

" Well, who will be the medium ? " 

" I will," said Newman. 

"Good," said Elton. "Well, now Reve and I will go 
out and blindfold Newman, and while we are away you 
must agree on something Newman is to do, when we 
bring him in." 
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The trio were now shut out, and Newman was bound 
up in true surgical fashion. 

" Ready," shouted Ray, and Elton and Reve walked in 
behind Newman, just resting the tips of their fingers on 
his back. Ray was shaking with suppressed laughter, 
and looking round, Elton saw a large basin of water 
perched high up in the bookcase, just within reach. But 
silence was preserved. 

Gradually Newman drew near the bookcase, and after 
feeling about for a few seconds, did actually reach up and 
catch hold of the edge of the basin. The contents were 
immediately poured on the head of the victim. He, 
snatching the bandage from his eyes in a rage, asked 
them all what they meant. No answer was made, and 
all smiled blandly, till Newman became so enraged that 
he walked out without a word and went home to his own 
rooms. 

" He'll soon get over that," said Ray, laughing heartily. 

" Hope it will wash some of the conceit out of him," 
said Elton. 

The result of the "psychic force" had acted as a 
damper, and very soon after the tragic exit of Newman 
the party broke up. Ray himself was going to bed, when 
a hurried step outside announced the landlady, and she 
came running in to say, 

" Please, sir, will you go immediate to No. 39 ? Mr. 
Fellows has shot hisself ! " 

"What! shot himself? Nonsense, Mrs. Eels. Who 
said so?" 

" His landlady, sir ; she is downstairs, and in an awful 
mk way about it." 
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Ray hastily threw on his coat and rushed through the 
quiet street, up the stairs three steps at a time, and into 
the dimly lighted room, for there was but a candle stuck 
into a broken china candlestick. A policeman was already 
in possession, trying, with the help of a servant, to raise 
the unfortunate man, who was lying in a heap on the floor. 
Ray soon got him on to the sofa, and then called for some 
brandy, but already poor Fellows could not swallow it. 

" Moisten his lips then," said Ray, at a loss what to do, 
for he had not reached the end of his second year, and his. 
knowledge of surgery was small. He, however, despatched 
the servant for Mr. Cutter, and proceeded to open the 
shirt. There, on the right side, just above the nipple, was 
a red, yawning wound, which was bleeding, but not fast, 
Ray soon plugged it with his handkerchief and continued 
to pour brandy between the teeth of the poor fellow. At 
last a faint flush stole over the grey face, and with a faint, 
sickly smile he recognized Ray. He tried to speak, but 
the words died ere they were bom. 

"And this is the end! What a miserable scene!" 
thought Ray. 

The moon was struggling through dark banks of clouds, 
the searching, chilly air of morning was stealing into the 
fireless room, which was nearly devoid of furniture. No 
books, no clothes either, for Fellows had evidently pawned 
everything to supply his fatal liking. The only things 
left had been the old brown suit and the fatal weapon, 
which Ray had not yet foimd. 

The kind, genial face of the old surgeon now appeared. 
He looked grave and sad. 
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*^ Sad case," said he to Ray ; " do you know where his 
friends Kve ? " 

" No, perhaps the landlady does." 

The old surgeon, with the habit of years, went straight 
to the patient, examined the handkerchief and looked at 
the poor fellow's eyes, for he was almost pulseless, and 
his extremities quite cold. 

" Has he been like this ever since you came ? " 

" He opened his eyes and tried to speak once, and then 
collapsed into this state." 

" Poor fellow, I fear there is not much chance," and he 
looked round and ordered a large fire to be lighted. He 
then injected a stimulant into the patient's arm. In a 
few minutes the patient was roused, the flush again stole 
over his pale features, and his eyes opened, but they 
glistened unnaturally. Soon he was able to swallow some 
brandy and rallied a little. Then he whispered, " Ray ! 
Ray!" 

Ray took the cold hand kindly in his. 

"I want to tell you," continued the wretched man, 
"why I did this. I was not mad nor drunk, it was 
shame," the poor fellow gasped. "I couldn't bear to 
think of my exam and how idle I had been. I was a 
decent fellow once, and oh, it is so dreadful to think over 
it all. I do hope to die," and tears trickled slowly down 
the wan cheeks. 

" Nonsense," said Ray, kindly ; " you must live and do 
good work; try and sleep." 

" No, no," he said faintly, " I must tell you. I know 
I am dying ; I want you to tell my poor mother my last 
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thoughts were about her ; and oh ! don't let her see me 
when — ^when — '' and then, regaining his speech, he con- 
tinued, " when I am dead ; take care of these pawn tickets, 
burn them. Promise — ^me — " he gasped, and fell back 
on his pillow. Tears stood in Ray's eyes. He was not 
yet accustomed to such scenes of misery. The old surgeon 
shook his head grimly as he sat by the fire. 

Gradually a dusky tinge stole over the suicide's face, 
and the nostrils worked harder, till by degrees the tinge 
deepened into a leaden grey, and as the morning light 
looked in on this sad scene, Ray burst out, "He's dead, 
he's gone ! " 

The old surgeon answered "Yes," and even his eyes, 
accustomed to sights of sadness, could be seen moist with 
tears, showing the generous heart which beat beneath. 

We will close the scene, nor describe how Ray had to 
break to the agonized mother the fact that her son was 
dead. 

Ray himself returned saddened to his rooms, full of the 
awful feeling which this first and shocking death had 
made on his impressionable nature. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
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"One puzzling word, he found it oxymel; 
A potent thing, 'twas said to cure the ills 
Of ailing lungs — the oxymel of squills: 
Squills he procured, but found the bitter strong 
And most unpleasant; none would take it long; 
But the pure acid and the sweet would make 
A medicine numbers would for pleasure take." 

OR some days all was excitement about Fellows* 
death. Conjectures and comments were sown 
freely, but soon Fellows and the memory of him 
died out and were buried in the past, and instead, the 
talk was all about the Cup Matches. Just as it is in the 
world, where now the death of a prince or minister, now 
a swim across the Channel, now a patent medicine, and 
now a gas explosion occupy the thoughts of the public ; so 
in this little college world, few things remain, and nowhere 
is the uncertainty of everything in life seen more than 
here. One day a scholar is the wonder, and he gives 
place to the Captain of the team, who for a brief period 
enjoys his renown, and in turn gives way before a comic 
singer, the hero of an evening's performance, and so od ; 
"All prizes and no blanks " system. 

"We shall be late for lecture if we don't look out," 
said Ray ; so they rushed off and took their places in the 
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crowded theatre. Here some men were reading news- 
papers, some assiduously taking notes, for the lecturer^ 
imlike many of his class, was a good elocutionist, and gave 
forth the dry bones of his lecture so well padded and 
dressed that even the dullest and laziest gained something 
from listening. But these men are few and far between* 
Many lecturers there are, who, in an undertone, audible 
to the first row only, read notes from a voluminous note- 
book, and now and then make experiments which never 
succeed, and which if they do are quite irrelevant to the 
subject-matter of the lecture. At length the lecturer 
ended his discourse, mid the usual stampings and noise of 
the students, and they all burst away past the ancient 
janitor, who, like a shepherd, knew every man by sight* 

" Good lecture, was it not ? " said Ray. 

"Yes, he is a good man," said Reve, "but then I don't 
go much on lectures. One can always read it in a text- 
book, and then the lecturer is generally far ahead of you,. 
so that you can hardly follow him at all." 

" Yes," agreed Elton, " it is just waste of time, especially 
when the lecturers are like some of our men. Why, it 
takes years to qualify as a lecturer. Yet everyone thinks 
himself, or is thought by the authorities, fit to lecture. 
It is like teaching. For you generally find men perfectly 
unfitted for the post are masters in public schools ; and it 
is only now that the universities and schools are waking up 
to the fact that teaching must be learnt, and needs its 
special qualities like any other profession. Here are men 
with feeble voices, illogical minds and vast learning, put 
down to pour a senseless jargon of words into a fellow's 
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heady and what is the consequence? Why, a decent, 
clear-headed fellow gets disgusted with it all and cuts all 
the lectures, and perhaps all the work." 

"Yes," said Ray, "I think before a man is made 
lecturer, they should try his elocutionary powers, his 
descriptive powers, test his method and then consider his 
learning. For after all, it does not require a deeply learned 
man to make a good teacher ; often, on the contrary, men 
with little learning make the best teachers. Yet when a 
lectureship is open the man with the best diploma gets 
it, though perhaps he may not possess a single * h * in his 
vocabulary, or if he has they are parasitic * h's,' or may 
perhaps have an impediment in his speech or some obnoxious 
peculiarity. Yes, more elocution and logic, and less 
learning, cackling and confusion." 

" Yes, as the tale goes of the old lady whose son, grown 
rich, had presented her with a carriage. She used to sit 
in the yard and watch the groom clean it. The first time 
she did this he respectfully touched his forelock, and said, 
^ Good morning, ma'am, fine day ! ' She answered, 
^ Yung man ! let's 'ave less manners and more wark.* " 

" Very proper remark of your old lady, Elton. Who 
was she ? " said Reve. 

" Well, I can't give you her genealogical table ; she 
was rather a celebrity, however, I believe. Fairwind has 
told me a lot of tales about her, — one about Buckingham 
Palace, which is splendid. I must tell it you. She came 
up to town to stay with her son, and would wander about 
everywhere to inspect everything herself, and be quite in- 
dependent of everyone else. So one day she wandered all 
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the way from Bayswater to Buckmgham Palace — and 
when she saw the building she stopped the sentry and 
asked him *what that theer 'ouse was/ He answered 
curtly, ' Buckingham Palace, ma'am, but you must move 
on and not stand here/ She, however, stood quite still 
and stai'ed at the Palace, regardless of the admonition to 
move on. 

" * Is that air Queen's 'ouse ? ' 

" ' Yes, that is the Palace ; but you must move on/ 

" ^ Well, if you 'adn't told me, I'd never 'ave believed 
that air Queen's 'ouse 'ad such mucky blaimds,' and 
having delivered her sentiments, she walked on. But now 
she didn't know her way home, so meeting a working man, 
ehe accosted him with, 

" ^ Yung man, can yo tell me th' road to Beerswatters? ' 

" ^ Oh,' said he, * you had better take a 'bus ; it is a long 
way from here, and difficult road to find.' 

" She repeated her question with emphasis. ' Can yo 
tell me th' road to Beerswatters ? ' 

" ' Oh, it's too far for you to walk, I am sure your best 
way would be to take a 'bus.' 

" ^ Yung man, I didna ask thee wots my best way, but 
can yo tell me th' road to Beerswatters?' (this quite 
angrily). 

" ^ Well,' and seeing no alternative, he began to give her 

the best directions he could. 

^^^ Thank yo,' said she, and producing a penny, she 
offered it to her guide. History does not relate whether 
he accepted the handsome gift." 

" Capital old dame," laughed Eeve. 
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"Fine character/' said Ray; "but I must go and 
dissect, — aplenty of *wark' there at any rate." So the 
dissecting-room claimed Ray, while Elton and Reve 
lounged into the reading-room to read the papers. Elton 
soon took up a magazine, and after looking through it, 
began to read the advertisements. 

"I wonder how any decent person can advertise all 
these quack medicines. Why, in this book there are 
eight different medicines curing the same disease. How 
can they do that, Reve ? Can it be allopathy, or anti- 
pathy, or homeopathy ? " 

" Disgusting ! I shall retire if the law is going to allow 
every chemist's boy to make up nostrums to sell as heal- 
alls, and every chemist to prescribe. It's as much as one 
can do now to scrape along, they say, unless one has about 
twenty letters after one's name, and yet the law allows all 
these disgusting swindles and impostures. Well, I must 
go and read," and reluctantly Reve went to his rooms. 

Strong looked in. " Come on, Elton, to Snaith's with 
me." 

" No, thanks, can't ; must go on with my work directly. 
The exam is a week to-day, and I don't know my subjects 
too well." 

"Well, I haven't opened a book. I've put naine off till 
January. Who will get through ? Ray, of course." 

" And there's Phil Lester, and if you please Reve has 
been working hard. Been at it for the last month. But 
it is a grind to him. I think he has a chance though." 

" Well, I am going to enjoy myself now, and work next 
term, one can't work with cricket on, and the hot weather. 
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and I want to go up the river, and go to Ascot too. Will 
you come in and see Lacy ? We shall pass his rooms, and 
the poor beggar has been boxed up with that broken ankle 
of his for over two njonths." 

" Well, I don't mind, for a minute. We should have 
run close for that cup if he had been able to play. But I 
heard he was all right now." 

" Well, I have not seen him for a few days, he was just 
hopping about." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



-♦♦- 



** What then is taste, but these internal powers. 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed or disarranged, or gross 
In species? This nor gems, nor stores of gold. 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow.' 



» 




ACY had recovered from his accident, and one 
cold March morning he and Strong were ^valking 
towards the magnificent lodgings of a newly 
acquired friend. 

Cartall was a man who had been in business for some 
years, and thinking he had wits and a soul above high 
stools and £ S. D., had joined the profession. He was 
indeed a shai'p fellow, and had made himself a nice little 
fortune by speculation on the Stock Exchange. He was a 
tall, dark man, with large curling moustache and mutton- 
chop whiskers. Though a good fellow at the bottom, 
Cartall had a toadyish hankering after the elite of all 
classes. Did a man play football well ? he was asked to 
Cartall' s ; was he a good scholar ? Cartall claimed him as 
a friend ; was he a popular man ? Cartall was the one to 
keep up that popidarity by asking him to dine. But when 
Cartall had them all, to do him justice, he treated them. 
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right regally ; and though some of those very guests went 
home and laughed at hhn as a man with plenty of money 
and no brains, still there were others who liked him, apart 
from his good dinners. His great weakness was, however, 
argument. In the most serious manner he would utter 
the most idiotic remarks and broach the wildest theories, 
and in all his opinions he was a perfect slave. Did 
Raphael paint an angelic Madonna, with a hydrocephalic, 
rickety-jointed, ascitic child in her arms ? Cartall said the 
infant was perfect, and flew into a rage if anyone more 
versed in anatomy or nosology questioned the bambino's 
chaims. Still he was a good-natured fellow who had 
many friends. Lacy and Strong among the number. They 
liked his cigars and they liked him, though they never 
asked his opinion on any subject, — though, when a select 
few were invited to their roonas, Cartall was not of the 
number; but that did not hurt Cartall, who enjoyed 
himself in his own way, and was always glad to see them. 
On this occasion it had been arranged that they should 
have a day in the City with him. 

After a short talk they all started for the wine vaults, 
those vast subterranean wine-bins of London. Without 
meeting with any adventures, but after many delays, the 
office was reached. A man gave them each a little lamp, 
neatly adjusted on the end of a slab of wood, and Cartall 
being armed with orders to taste ports, madeira and 
sherries galore, the prospect was fair, as they walked 
along the thin sleepers with their narrow rails. On either 
hand were gloomy recesses, above, the dark mould hanging 
in fantastic festoons, so that the roof looked like some 
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fairy grot, with the dark, undulating, moss-like mould. 
On every side stand huge pipes of wine, with their 
curiously wrought hoops and tirade marks. On several of 
the pipes were to be seen the names of well-known London 
caterers, which the friends recognised as old friends in 
these gloomy depths. Here and there men were trans- 
ferring wine through the burnished copper syphons. And 
now the blood-red lees were being charged, and Lacy 
must needs have a whole glass of the strong, musty fluid. 
The very air was tainted with a faint vinous odour, which 
of itself would have caused a weak brain to reel. Not so 
our friends, who, after the port and sherry, must have 
some madeira. So the taster produced his auger, and the 
cutting edge was soon sending the well seasoned chips 
flying right and left, and a little tube inserted, through 
which the wine was drawn forth into large, generous 
dock glasses. The wine was drunk with knowing looks, 
and all the grimaces of a connoisseur, and pronounced very 
good. Our friends passed on, through miles of pipes 
piled on one another. At last they came to a large, 
curiously worked old ^^tun." This, they were told, was 
kept for all contraband tobacco, which was finally to be 
burnt. Strong was very indignant at such waste, and 
looked with threatening eye on the well polished, innocent 
"tun." And now, tired of the gloom and satiated with 
the wine, they emerged to daylight. 

"Now let's go to Billingsgate," said Lacy; and to 
Billingsgate they turned their steps. 

" Why, there's hardly any fish," exclaimed Strong. 

" And absolutely no language," chimed in Lacy, in a 
disappointed tone. 
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Well, we will have a fish dinner/' said Cartall 
great thing here, you know," and he led them to the 
Carp and Sole," where, in an upper room, the long table 
was covered with a cloth that was not of the most spotless 
kind, and half washed knives and forks lay about in heaps. 

"Why," said Strong, "I would rather have them 
chained to the table, like at that little eating-house in the 
Dials." 

"Oh, no, there is a chair, at any rate," said Lacy, 
appropriating one and making a dash at the knives and 
forks. Fish of every kind was now served up, yet not- 
withstanding the good cooking and fresh fish, the meal 
was not delicious. Everything was so dirty. Two bottles 
of Chablis, however, consoled the epicures, who then drew 
round the fire, and, as the custom was, ordered rum punch. 

" I think, Cartall, that this is the best part of the 
entertainment," said Strong. " Don't think I shall venture 
on another fish dinner out of Greenwich." 

" No, indeed," said Lacy, "awful swindle, that dinner." 

Cartall, who was accustomed to it, did not agree, but 
suggested they should dine at the "Olive Branch." 
** Which is famous, you know," said he. 

So after sitting for some time and smoking, they retired 
to the "Olive Branch." But alas ! here too the excellency 
of the food was only surpassed by the slatternly way of 
serving it. 

" Where shall we go to-night ? " asked Cartall. 

" Oh, one of the East End theatres ; we shall see some 
acting there," said Lacy. 

" Yes, the * Fame,' " echoed Strong. 
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" Well, I'll see to a cab/' and Cartall went to pay up 
and order a cab. 

At the " Fame " the boxes were five shillings^ so one 
was taken, and the manager came forward with, all proper 
ceremony to show the three to the stage box. Below 
them the stalls were well filled with artizans without 
their coats or hats, and all hugging large pewters, some 
between times cracking nuts or eating oranges. This 
pleasure cost them one shilling. The other parts of the 
house, still cheaper in price, were filled with an even moie 
anomalous audience. The play was entitled ** The Lost 
Dove." The plot showed how the young and beautiful 
daughter of a disreputable, broken-down old ojfficer living 
in the Dials, was sold by her father to a young and 
wicked baronet. The girl, however, has loved a deserv- 
ing young labourer, which labourer, when he hears of 
the sale, seeks out the baronet in the Park, where he is 
driving the fair one, — seeks him, finds him, and there and 
then chastises him severely, then asks his old love to 
return with him. She, however, preferring the baronet's 
surroundings, flippantly denies all knowledge of the 
avenger, and gives him in charge for assaulting her 
husband and insulting her. The enraged and disappointed 
lover now plans the murder of the baronet, which comes 
off in another act, with all imaginable horrors. The 
virtuous murderer is never discovered, but marries his 
tniant love, who, now her baronet is dead, returns to her 
old allegiance. The last scene depicts the successful young 
labourer kicking out of the house the bad father, who has 
been begging money from his daughter ; and the curtain 
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drops amid cheers, whistles, and shouts of " Sarve 'im 
right ! " During the play the young baronet was hissed 
every time he appeared, and missiles thrown at him from 
the stalls, while the young labourer brought down the 
house, especially when, having thrashed the baronet and 
laid him bruised and bleeding before all the fashion of the 
Park, he exclaims, " You villain, you, you 'ave taken my 
little hew lamb, and you thought as h'l was a poor 
labourer, h'l 'ad no feelins, but, thank Q-od, h'l 'ave, and 
ham an h'Englishman and hequal to hany man hany 
day ! " The bravos then became quite deafening. All 
this time the manager was very attentive to the stage 
box, especially when he saw Strong whip out a note-book 
and make cabalistic signs therein. And the curtain has. 
hardly dropped after the last scene before he rushed up 
obsequiously to ask if they had enjoyed the play, and to- 
express a hope that they would say a good word for the 
« 'ouse." 

^^ Very much pleased," said Lacy. 

"You are doing a good work here, educating the 
masses," added Strong; "your stage is more powerful 
than the pulpit. Shall make a good report of this." 

" Thank you, sir, h'l always likes to see gentlemen like 
you come down here. It do give a good tone to the 'ouse, 
and such a good turn to the hactors." 

"No doubt," said Lacy, buttoning up his coat and 
trying to push past the garrulous old man. But he was. 
not to be defrauded and followed Lacy, saying that at any 
time there would be a box at his disposal, and talking at 
such a rate that at last, in self-defence. Lacy took him to 
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the bar, and supplying him with a couple of glasses of 
gin and water, bade him a hasty good night and rejoined 
his more fortunate friends. 

This exciting play made them all immensely pleased 
with the day's work, and they cheerfully wended their 
way westward with a keen wind and slight snowstorm 
blowing into their faces, making their cigars bum more 
clearly and their cheeks become more ruddy. 

" Come to my rooms," proposed Lacy, ''and we'll have 
a brew." 

Neither could resist this appeal. So Lacy brewed them 
his great " Mist. Caloris," made of beaten up eggs, whiskey, 
cura9ao, spice and hot water. 

" A panacea for all pains, aches and ills, especially that 
serious, depressing disease known as the ' Blue Devils ! ' " 

The next hour was spent in giving each other questions 
on the subjects of the nearing examination, or in posing 
riddles which had faint bearing on the subjects. But now 
Big Ben, the only modern musical watchman, boomed 
forth two o'clock, at which Strong and Car tall put on their 
ulsters, lighted fresh cigars, and passed out into the newly 
snow-carpeted streets to meet a solitary hansom, or a 
policeman standing in some nook, or a drunken workman 
homeward bound to kick his wife and injure his children, 
and after a brisk walk to part, and at last each, reach his 
own rooms after " a day of it." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



-♦♦- 



'^Let UB then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." 




OR days past the doors of the dissecting-rooma 
had been swinging to and fro at every hour of 
the day. The energetic, kind-hearted old pro- 
fessor had literally lived there for the past six weeks. 
AU day he was taMng classes and superintending dis- 
sections. Many of the students spent their whole day in 
these rooms, walking thither in the early morning and 
only leaving it for hurried meals till it closed. Their 
very suits had grown shabby in the service, for in this 
greedy pursuit of knowledge there was no time for dress,^ 
hardly for shaving, one would think, judging by the 
appearance of some, which, with the pasty cheeks and 
dark encircled eyes, gave them altogether a forbidding 
look. 

Now that the harvest was to be reaped did the effect 
appear of the different modes of living for the last two 
years. Elton, who had worked hard and played hard, 
looked as strong and as blooming as when he left the 
pure country air, while poor Ray, who had worked day 
and night with very few green isles and sweet wells in 
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of something better to do. But here in London, where a 
man learns to take care of himself and his money, which 
is after all more useful than a knowledge how to write 
polished elegiacs ." 

" Well, I must go to my work," at last Reve said, and 
lazily Slepe let him go, while he himself returned to the 
reading-room to educate himself from PuncK^a pages. 

At last the great day came round. Reve burst into 
Ray's rooms to find him buried in books, his table covered 
with books on anatomy and physiology, plates beautifully 
coloured, and well-ordered note-books, with their many- 
coloured diagrams in blue and red. Ray, with his coat oiff, 
was hurriedly looking up this and that, now turning to the 
beautiful plates to examine the delicate nerve dissections, 
now running over a table of the constituents of the blood. 

" I am sure," said Reve, " you'll get awfully muddled. 
I haven't opened a book for two days." 

" That's all very well ; you know your work." 

"Well," said Reve, startled, " if you don't, who does ? " 
Bay said nothing. " Come let's take a stroll in St. James', 
to clear your brain. You must oxygenate your cells." 
. Ray reluctantly left his books, and they strolled down 
the Strand, both replete with anatomical and physiological 
facts, pushing or being pushed by people who little 
thought what hopes and fears centred in that day for 
these two youths, but who were themselves perhaps far 
^ote harassed by deeper struggles and more keenly 
ig woes. The park looked beautiful in the April 
Le. A soft shower had just dusted the trees with 
Lg rain-drops, each foiming a little mirror, in 
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the long, dreaiy, sandy desert of his existence, looked 
worn out and ill. Yet his elfish eyes brightened, and 
his spirits rose as some result became visible. He was 
sure of his work, and the examination had no terror for 
him. It gave a new charm to his character. Reve, .who 
until the last six weeks had been resting beneath the 
stately palms and by the deep wells, now struggled bravely 
towards his Mecca. But most, in these last few weeks, 
were tossing about on that uncomfortable sea of un- 
certainty which surrounded the wished-for land. Lacy, 
who had never done any serious work in his life, but who 
had pretended to read while he was laid up, and having 
dimly seen a Malpighian tuft through the professor's 
microscope, and having a fair knowledge of the length of 
the intestines and the weight of a liver, fondly imagined that 
he had worked and that he stood a good chance of passing. 
Slepe, in his usual lazy way, had put off his exam till 
January, and when questioned on the subject would 
casually remark, " Time was made for slaves," and " What 
does it matter as long as you're happy ? " He even went 
in for a gratuitous self-defence, and kept poor Reve, whom 
he button-holed at an inconvenient season, for half an 
hour listening to the reasons why he had put off his exam. 
Or he would say, " I agree with you, Reve, men fondly 
imagine that because they have deserted Dionysius, Terp- 
sichore and Thespis, that is education. Bosh ! To be 
educated is to see life of all kinds and sorts, and I mean 
to see as many sides of it as I can. If I were just eman- 
cipated from school, or droning through the dull three 
years of a college existence, well — I should work for want 
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of something better to do. But here in London, where a 
man learns to take care of himself and his money, which 
is after all more useful than a knowledge how to write 
polished elegiacs ." 

" Well, I must go to my work," at last Reve said, and 
lazily Slepe let him go, while he himself returned to the 
reading-room to educate himself from Punches pages. 

At last the great day came round. Reve burst into 
Ray's rooms to find him buried in books, his table covered 
with books on anatomy and physiology, plates beautifully 
•coloured, and well-ordered note-books, with their many- 
ooloured diagrams in blue and red. Ray, with his coat off, 
was hurriedly looking up this and that, now turning to the 
beautiful plates to examine the delicate nerve dissections, 
now runmng over a table of the constituents of the blood. 

"I am sure," said Reve, " you'll get awfully muddled. 
I haven't opened a book for two days." 

" That's all very well ; you know your work." 

" Well," said Reve, startled, " if you don't, who does ? " 
Ray said nothing. " Come let's take a stroll in St. James', 
to clear your brain. You must oxygenate your cells." 

Ray reluctantly left his books, and they strolled down 
the Strand, both replete with, anatomical and physiological 
facts, pushing or being puslied by people who little 
thought what hopes and fears centred in that day for 
these two youths, but who were themselves perhaps far 
more harassed by deeper struggles and more keenly 
biting woes. The park looked ^ beautiful in the April 
sunshine. A soft shower had just dusted the trees with 
glistening rain-drops, each f oniiing a httle mirror, ia 
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which poor Ray saw examiners and papers. However the 
sweet fresh-smelling air, full of all the scents which a 
shower in spring seems to distil, had had its eflEect on him, 
and he exclaimed, 

"I do believe I feel better already. I begin to feel 
quite clear," and then he suddenly remembered and 
looked at his watch. " Dear me, we must not be late." 

"Oh, no, plenty of time," said Reve, more to soothe 
Ray than anything else; for they soon turned through 
Whitehall, and passing barren, bleak-looking Trafalgar 
Square and the rush and bustle of Charing Cross, they 
bore up the Strand. Then the route lay through back 
slums, till they reached at last the classical portico with 
its fluted columns, which stands opposite the cool green 
square of Lincoln's Inn. Hundreds of students in the 
orthodox black coat and top hat were meandering to the 
same point from different quarters. The old poi-tico was 
soon filled with anxious groups, discussing what would be 
a likely question, or how a certain examiner was very fond 
of such and such a subject, little thinking that that same 
examiner knew very well what his pet subject was, and 
would take very good care not to set it. A zealous youth 
would now exclaim, 

" Oh, do tell me the things which go round the ankle- 
joint. I can't for the life of me remember tbem." 

" Why, don't you know, man ? * Timothy doth vex all 
very nervous students.' " 

" Oh, yes, to be sure. But if I get it I shall look such 
a fool, as I am sure the examiner will know I am thinking 
of the mem, techy 
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" Oh, bosh ! what does it matter ? You fellows think 
that examiners are such awful men. Why, they are an 
awfully good sort, as a rule, and only try to find out what 
you know, and you can't blame them for that/' 

" No, of course not, but some do try to puzzle you ; '* 
and the anxious youth disappeared in the crowd. 

At last the numbers were called out, and the young 
tyros flocked upstairs into the library, all hoping to pass. 
Yet of all present, one-half, or perhaps two-thirds, from 
different reasons would never write after their name the 
mystic letters of the eagerly sought diploma. A third, at 
least, would never pass the fii'st examination ; some there 
present, who apparently were full of life and spirit, had in 
their late hours and hard work or wild life, sown the 
subtle seeds of ghastly consumption, and would be dead 
ere the end of their four years. Well for men that hope 
was so strongly implanted in these young souls. But 
such thoughts did not trouble these anxious students. 
The immediate present was more than enough for them. 
It did not occur to them that perhaps in the future some 
of them might be there as examiners, — learned, honoured 
and revered, the pioneers perhaps of some new system. 
Neither did they think of laborious Hunter, by whose 
exertions that vast museum was begun ; nor yet of the old 
apothecary or barber-surgeon, or of the processes by 
which the striped pole came to lose its meaning, or of the 
gradual steps by which science and art replaced ignorance 
and empiricism. 

The examiners entered. The newly printed papers 
were eagerly conned as they were placed in front of the 
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examinees. With one hasty glance the paper will be 
taken in — ^never were critical senses more alert^ and what 
different expressions on the faces after that anxious glance. 
Some, relieved and delighted, would nod a joyful signal to 
a friend that all was right; some would look despairing; 
while more would be perfectly miserable. Hough 
scratching was now audible, as the pent-up knowledge 
rolled forth on to the paper, and the busy writers began 
to look more and more relieved as they parted with their 
store; the perplexed and ignorant meanwhile looking 
wistfully round on their hard-writing, well primed f ellow- 
etudents. Had a man been lazy all his life, we should 
think an examination would be a lesson to him, and one 
'^plough " would last him a lifetime. Yet it is not so. 

One by one the men would finish and deliver the 
valuable papers to the examiners, who were seated at a 
little table apart. Ray was among the earliest, and as he 
passed out he met others discussing the papers, how tEey 
had done so many and missed so many, but yet they 
thought they had done enough to pass. 

" Oh, yes," a friend would say assuringly, ** easily." 

Others now joined these bands, some cursing both their 
idleness and their luck. The King's men waited for each 
other, and they all seemed confident, even Lacy. 

"When's your viva voce f was frequently asked. 
^^ If I can only do fairly in the viva voce^ 

"I rather funk it," said Reve. ^^My knowledge is not 
tabulated enough." 

" Those classes did me a lot of good," said Elton " got 
me into the way of answering quickly." 
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And now they parted to go on their diflferent ways. 
The following Wednesday Paul Ray and Reve walked 
together to the college for their viva voce. They were but 
just in time, for as they entered a little bell tinkled and 
four names were called out, one of which was Ray's. He 
went into the examination room with three men from 
other hospitals. The room was filled with little tables, on 
which lay bones of all kinds, specimens in bottles and in 
glass trays, fresh dissections and microscopes. Round 
each table were standing little sets of examiners, the delecti 
of the surgical profession. Most of the faces were kindly, 
good, and full of sympathy, but some were harsh and even 
coarse. 

A paper was thrust into Ray's hand, and he was 
hurriedly told to go to a table at the upper end of the 
room, before which stood a white-haired, pleasant looking 
old gentleman. Ray bowed politely, and a humerus was 
put into his trembling hand. 

'^ Don't be nervous," said the examiner, kindly. " Now 
tell me some muscles which are attached to this bone." 
Ray began with good courage, and completely answered 
the question. A pickled specimen was now given to him 
to recognize, which he promptly did. And now he was 
led to a dissection, which was beautifully done, and the 
mystic region of the pelvis was explained by him; then 
with horror he saw the questioning draw near to the 
obturator artery, the relations of which he did not know ; 
however he struggled bravely on, till suddenly the welcome 
tinkle of the bell interrupted the proceedings, and the 
examiner said, "That will do." Ray now went on to 
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another table, and as he was by this time quite at his ease^ 
he began to look round. He was told to look down a 
microscope and to describe what he saw, — an easy task to 
him. The examiner then looked over the subjects Ray 
had been examined in, and tested his knowledge in one or 
two other directions, till he in his turn was interrupted by 
the sound of the same bell, and Ray, giving up his papers, 
left the room. Reve met him outside, and anxiously 
asked how he had done. 

"I got through a lot, and that is a pretty good test,'* 
said Ray. " But I must be off to read for the Schol 
exam. It too comes off soon;" and as he went out 
Reve's bell rang, and he entered for his ordeal. He, 
calmer than Ray, kept his wits about him, and did very 
satisfactorily. 

The next day Ray and Reve rushed up to the old 
college, to see the list wafered to the window, looked 
eagerly and saw — yes, there were the numbers — sixty-six 
and sixty-eight. Lincoln's Inn rang with yells of excite- 
ment, and Reve threw up his hat in his joy, — then rushing 
back to his rooms to put away his books as done with. 

What a delicious feeling when one can contemplate the 
well-marked, well-thumbed books, and think of the many 
weary hours spent on them, of the times when the 
wandering mind had to be brought back and chained like 
the galley slave to the work ! How satisfactory to find 
that the work has not been done in vain, and that one can 
put the well used books away and take breath, the recent 
triumph fresh in the mind, and the future examinations 
too far distant to weigh or to worry ! 
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The next day Lacy went in, and Reve accompanied In'm 
to the college. Magnificently dressed, Lacy was quite 
confident of success, for, he argued, the examiners would 
let a man through if he were well " got up." Eeve said 
" Ahem ! " and no more. So Lacy went in and came out 
radiant. He had only made one mistake. He had, it is 
true, mistaken a trachea for part of the small intestine, 
but then he had such an easy examiner and so few things. 

"Ah!" thought Reve, "he has been ploughed in his 
papers, and they were only filling up their time ; " but he 
let poor Lacy enjoy his present bliss. 

But when, next morning. Lacy rushed up to the list, 
where there was already a small group, and looked for 
eighty-four, it was nowhere to be seen. He turned quite 
white and the group smiled, for their practised eye knew 
what it meant. Then he looked vacantly up and down the 
street, and grumbled about his friends sending him on 
such a wild goose chase. Yet, notwithstanding his bra- 
vado, he walked away somewhat crestfallen. 

" He's ploughed," said one of the group. 

Poor Lacy, meanwhile, was feeling as if all the springs 
of life were dried up. A cold shiver ran from his head 
down to his toes. He had not gone very far when — 
horror ! the old professor met and accosted him. 

"Well, Lacy, how did you get on? " said he, kindly, 
though he surmised the truth. 

" Ploughed, sir," said Lacy, gloomily. 

" Well," said the professor, kindly, " cheer up ! You 
have not done so very much work, and you know you have 
not exerted yourself very much. Make sure next term» 
eh ? ." 
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" I will," faintly answered Lacy. 

Alas ! in a few days the feeling of chagriii and disgrace 
had worn oflp, and Lacy was busy again on his round of 
pleasure. 

Eeve and Elton, who had passed, could afford to say to 
him, " Ah, Lacy, why didn't you work ? you, who ought 
to Lave worked every hour of the day! *' 

" Oh, I hate the profession. You slave and st€u*ve like 
a dog. I think I shall take to business. Six hours a day 
and pocket the coin." 

On the whole King's had done fairly well at the exami- 
nation. Eight men out of fourteen had passed. Phil 
Lester was ploughed, and none could understand it. Such 
a good man, such a hard working man, and he said he 
had done so well. Phil bore his disappointment with 
equanimity, though he did say nasty things about " that 
lazy beggar Eeve " getting through. Alas ! Lester, it is 
not always that the tortoise wins the race. Some hares 
will wake up and spurt at the right time. It afterwards 
was kno^Ti that Lester had entirely missed one question. 
He had read, truly, but had read chiefly things on the 
chemical composition of Albumen, and could have written 
sheets of cabalistic signs concerning the reaction of bile 
with fat; but he could not describe the ischium, nor 
knew the relation and anastomosis of the femoral artery. 
You must learn to say " We, we, we," before you can say 
^* Umph, umph, umph." 

What a pleasure in life after having passed your 
examination to pack up and, with a boon companion, to 
go away ! 
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The true relish with which Elton and Reve hastened off 
to the Isle of Wight will never be forgotten by them. 
Hal Fairwind was to have joined them, but the sudden 
death of his mother had prevented him. The two started 
with joyful hearts, however, and were soon enjoying the 
ruins of Carisbrook, visiting the donkey, as famous nearly 
as the castle itself, or talking to the fine old landlady at 
Alum Bay. The wild Blackgang was explored, and a pipe 
of peace smoked to the sound of the roaring wave. 

" Youth, I do adore thee," sighed Reve. 

Alas ! they did not then realize that some of their most 
blissful moments were passing — they thought they were 
to come. Perhaps they were, perhaps not. Often the 
wave which has borne us to this pleasant haven jolts us 
roughly on the neighbouring strand as it returns, and 
gives way to new waves, rushing in laden with the 
pleasures to come and the future, which looks so golden. 
Happy indeed is the man who, in some pleasant nook, 
seizes the passing moment and says, "I am perfectly 
happy." 

The holiday was up, and the travellers returned to town 
for the summer session. 

" Well, I have retired from the turf," said Strong ; " I 
don't mean to bet another penny, so I shan't go to Ascot. 
Let's go up the Thames and camp out." 

So a party was arranged for camping out. Reve and 
Elton were to bring Fairwind, while Strong imdertook to 
secure Lacy and to charter a four-oared boat for the 
foUowing Saturday. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



-♦♦- 



^'This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stories had we heard 
Of fairies, satyrs, and the nymphs, their dames. 
Their feasts, their revels and their amorous flames 
'Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a quick poetic sight escapes." 




iLTON and Reve breakfasted with Fairwind that 
Saturday^ to ensure his punctual arrival. 

"Well, you'll be glad to hear that Miss 
Lackless is going to be married/' said he, during the 
meal. 

*^ Never ! " exclaimed the two guests, simultaneously. 
This news was startling to them. " Who ever is it ? '' 

" An oflEicer in the — ^th." 

" At last she has found a red-coat, has she ? " said Reve. 
** Well, I wish him joy. I should have thought an officer 
liked as little impedimenta as possible, but this one has 
added something very heavy to his kit. By the way, who 
is she ? Does she live with your sisters still ? '* 

" Oh, don't you know ? Her gov'nor and mine were 
great friends, hers was in the army, and when he died he 
left her as ward to my father, and she has descended to 
me, you know. Lots of money, but it's too late for you.'* 

" Well, she needs all she has," said Reve, the uncom- 
promising. 
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"Well," said Elton, "we ought to be off; '' and in a 
*' growler " the three were soon making for Waterloo, there 
to take the train for Kichmond. 

The boat was lying ready for them at the landing-stage, 
and Lacy and Strong already making preparations. After 
a few preliminaries about the length of the stretchers and 
other things, they were fairly started. 

Behind them they left the palace-like " Star and Garter," 
with its lawns and terraces sloping down to the water ; in 
front lay the Orleans Club, the grounds of which kissed 
the swift current as it tossed some broken branch hither 
and thither in whirling eddies; and houses with "the river 
at their garden ends," not that all the owners looked as 
though they were the happy possessors of the coveted " six 
hundred pounds a year." Yet they had the " house to 
lodge a friend." On they paddle, past Pope^ villa and its 
childlike grotto, the whole not at all in keeping with the 
poHshed lines of that model of EngHsh verse ; on, shooting 
past Eel Pie with its extensive hotel, and without its eel 
pies, till at length long wished-for Teddington with its 
convenient rollers, reminding them of the see-saw days of 
childhood. Here were groups of men in flannels anomalous 
in colour, old cricket caps, perhaps of school-day cricket, 
blazers of college life or a mushroom colour, adopted, as 
are some coats of arms, with as much regard to taste as 
to laws heraldic or otherwise. The barbel fishers were 
thick on the weir, and the dibblers on the banks. Strike! 
strike ! ye cockney anglers, ere the fish eat your bait ! 
And now for a hard pull through choppy waters ; a shandy 
gaff at Bond*s, and on again like the river, ever on, to meet 
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deserted launches, the Pleosauri of these quiet waters; 
barges with their rnffiaaly crew, children neglected and 
women depraved; to pass by handsome gardens, happy 
Hampton, and finally Moseley Lock. It is here begins the 
quiet retreated part of the river. The quiet dibbler with 
his stone jar, the lotus-eaters, moored beneath the spreading 
trees, the neat houses along the banks, all seem sleepy and 
quiet, and to be fully enjoying the golden sunlight. The 
long feathery reeds bend gracefully to the gentle breeze, 
and no sound save the delightful gurgling at the bows 
and the splash and sweep of the oars. Oh ! Father Thames, 
well may thy sons worship thee, for not the castled Rhine^ 
or sleepy Scheldt, not the rushing Reuss or blue Rhone, 
not the sleepy Schulkill or hardly — ^well, we will divide 
the honours between you and the picturesque Sudson! 
Fallen Kempton Park is left behind, with Sunbury 
following, and Chertsey, with its pleasant hotel opening 
its hospitable doors to our hungry travellers ; then to oars 
again. The pale moon shines through the arcade of trees 
and gloomy woods on either bank of the river, all alone, 
alone with the dull roar of the water. No one spoke. It 
is at such moments that men worship nature, not noisily, 
Zoroaster-like, not stealthily, Hindoo-like, but manfully, 
quietly, peacefully. Penton Lock at last! The boat is 
now pulled up high and dry, with all due care to her 
spinal column ; a hawthorn-tree pitched on as the night's 
shelterer, sticks collected, and a cheerful crackling fire is 
soon burning, just enough to take off the chilly look of the 
night. 

" Supper, — anything." 
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Whiskey hot and pipes; contemplation beneath the 
starry skies, the chirrup of insects, the splash of fish, the 
" swish " of the stream. Delightful lullaby soimds. 

Sleep, sweet sleep! Fine sky, clear breeze! Then a 
hearty meal and a stroll roxmd the island, with its dew- 
bathed grass and flowers just lifting their delicate heads, 
from the green cushions. Greedy jack, greedier barbel 
gobbling down the dainty flies. Foolish flies to be up sa 
early ! To oars again in the fresh morning air, and past 
sleeping Staines and low-lying Runnymede and historical 
Magna Charta, to the pretty old hotel, the " Bells of Ousely,** 
standing, water-ousel-like, on the margin of the stream. 
Here fresh eggs, fresh butter, fresh flowers, and, to enjoy 
them, keen appetites. With a " good luck " the boatman 
gives a shove off, and the craft flies on past Windsor Castle 
and Eton, as beautiful as ever; through well wooded 
Boveney, past the residence of that selfish and autocratic 
vicar, who " would maintain, whatever king should reign,, 
he still would be the Vicar of Bray, Sir.'* That Sir has 
always been a mythical person to us. Perhaps in the far 
future, when the English language is laid among the dead,, 
commentators may arise and write huge tomes on the 
" Identity of the Sir.*' A halt is made for Ixmch at the 
Ray Mead, where Reve would persist in making bets, 
that he could throw a stone across the river, which he did. 

Off again, only too anxious for the " Ready," " Forward," 
"Paddle," passing reedy banks and the stream-kissing^ 
woods of Cleveden ; where terrace piled on terrace seem 
at last to reach the sky; more and delightful Quarry 
woods, and then Great Marlow, reposing on its large lake- 
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like waters. Now Temple Lock is gained and passed, and 
Hurley Lock, and, as evening draws in, — ^to Hurley Island. 

"Well, we'll encamp here," said Elton^ who frequented 
the river. " Just above a lock and just below a weir." 

The view was very lovely. The broad stream with its 
glassy waters was lined on either bank with luxuriant 
trees, which grew down to the very water's edge, while 
the distant hills were half covered up by the light grey 
clouds. SoUtude reigned, for the village of Hurley was a 
'Couple of miles away, and only consisted of a few scattered 
houses. 

"Dehghtful spot," said Eeve; "couldn't do better, 
Elton," as the big boat was drawn up on to the grassy 
bank, crushing the wild hyacinths and wild iris, as the 
long keel cut its way through the soft moss. 

The red and yellow sinking sim reflected on the rippling 
waters — ^for a gentle breeze had sprung up — gave a bril- 
liant colour to the underwood and banks. On the small 
island grew one lai'ge oak-tree. It shot forth its gnarled 
branches, and seemed to invite shelter under its roof. 
The edges of the island were for the greater part sur- 
rounded by alder and hazel-trees, and inland flourished 
thick grass and wild hyacinths. On the right of the 
island a weir extended from it to the mainland, with the 
great stream falling gently over into the basin below. 
An artist on the bank was trying to catch the spirit of 
the fleeting tints which bathed the delicious scene. 

"I should like to live on this island," said Reve ; "so 
jolly away from everything and everybody.'* 

Large stones were now collected and a huge fire built 
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upon them. Reve had brought a pot, which he now filled 
with water and put on to boil. 

" I'll cook the steak," said Elton, " and you, Reve, look 
after the grog.*' 

"Well, don't you cook your steak in marmalade, like 
the schoolboy did who heard it was a good substitute for 
butter." 

•" All right," answered Elton, who, among other virtues,, 
laid claim to being an excellent cook. 

The steak was, however, soon " done," and the potatoes, 
and eggs roasted in the ashes. Eeve had brewed a large 
jug of whiskey-pimch, and the five drew round to enjoy 
the well earned meal. The steak was tough and rather 
burnt, but Elton was duly complimented and dubbed the 
chef. Huge appetites and no ceremony soon cleared the 
dishes and emptied the jug, and then they retired to the 
river to " wash up." 

" What fun," began Lacy, when Fairwind exclaimed,. 
" Look at those huge barbel jumping. What fine fellows* 
must weigh from four to five pounds ; " and immediately 
fell to cursing his luck for having forgotten his rods. Ho 
must, however, try with a pin and a string fastened to hia 
stick, but no success visited the enthusiast. 

And now they collected roxmd the fire to smoke and 
chat. The delightful scene was bathed in pure moonlight, 
and the ghostlike boom of the weir gave another charm 
to the surroundings. 

" The Thames is delightful," said Elton ; " I think it 
is the prettiest river in the world, and certainly the finest 
scenery in England is roimd it." 
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"Yes/' said Reve, "I remember telling that to an 
Englishman on the Rhine, and he immediately said^ * Why, 
you are a cockney/ I said, * Seeing that I was bom in 
the Isle of Man, and have only been in London a few 
weeks, I do not see very well how I can be a cockney' " 

"And of course he collapsed," said Hal. 

" He, of course, preferred the Rhine," said Elton, " the 
vine-clad hills of Bingen. I never could make out what 
people see in vines, hops beat them all to pieces, I think." 

"Ah," said Reve, "Byron made the Rhine with his 
* castled crag of Drachnafels.' " 

" We have finished everything in the larder," said the 
chef^ "except some bread and butter and the beef-steak 
pie. 

" Oh, that will do for breakfast, and we shall be at 
Chertsey before limch time," said Hal. ^^Well, I am 
going to try and rig up a hut, so out with the rugs and 
mackintosh ; " and the consequence was a hut large enough 
for three. 

"I will sleep outside," said Reve. 

"And I too," said Lacy, so they two sat by the fire a 
little longer, while the others retired to roost. It was not 
long, however, before sleep began to visit the watchers, 
and wrapping their ulsters round them they were soon 
asleep by the fire in true trapper fashion. They slept 
soundly till, the cold waking Reve, he looked round to find 
the dawn just breaking, and a cold, penetrating mist rising 
feom the river. He jumped up and went for a stroll, for 
notwithstanding the beauty of the scene Reve was cold. 
At last a thought seemed to strike him. ** I'U try the 
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boat," and he immediately made for the craft. The first 
thing that met his eye was the pie-dish, nearly empty, 
with only a few lacerated kidneys and a small piece of 
crust left at the bottom. 

" "What a shame ! Those fellows have been up and 
finished the pie. What a breakfast we shall have ! It is 
too bad ! Well, this is my share at any rate ; " so he set 
to and the mouthful was soon gone. He then put the 
dish back in its old place where he had left it the night 
before, and lying down in the boat fell fast asleep. 

At length there was a stir, and the occupants of the 
tent arose. Elton began to prepare breakfast, and when 
the coffee was made and the bread and butter cut he went 
to the boat for the pie. There he saw Reve curled up 
fast asleep, and at his feet the empty pie-dish. 

"Well!" was all he said, but with all the rage of 
disappointed appetite. 

Poor Reve ! things looked black. Elton woke him with 
no gentle hand, and accused him of the theft. 

"What do you mean? You greedy beggars ate it 
yourselves while I was asleep, and left some bits of kidney 
and crust, which I finished. It's awfully bad form." 

Elton appealed to the others, who had arrived on the 
scene, and all strenuously denied having tasted the pie. 

Eeve related how he found it all eaten except a morsel 
in the bottom, which he had eaten. 

They looked incredulously at Reve, and Beve looked 
furious at them. 

" Well," said Fairwind ^.t last, " never mind who ate 
the pie, it's eaten, and there is an end of it. Let's break- 
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fast on bread and butter, — ^will remind ns of school/' So 
the frugal breakfast was begun, and as the hunger was 
satisfied the others began to look more leniently at Reve. 

"Well, I'm going to bathe," said Fairwind, and lie 
made towards the boat; but it was not long before he 
returned, looking very mysterious. " I have solyed the 
mystery. Come and see." 

They followed, prepared for anything. There, when 
they arrived, was to be seen a regular track of pie-crust, 
lumps of beef-steak and kidney leading from the boat to 
the shore, and there, by the water's edge, was a suspicioos 
white feather and some recent animal remains. 

"The swans," they all shouted, "the rascally swans;" 
but they all laughed heartily. Without doubt the swan it 
was who had stolen on the sleeping encampment and 
robbed them of their breakfast. 

At length all was clear, and just as they were pushing 
off the boat to start, an old swan came sailing up know- 
ingly, and Hal exclaimed, " Hullo ! Reve, there's your 
chum. What a time you must have had together ! " 

The swan followed them for some distance till at last it 
dropped behind, and Reve shook his hand to his old 
" chum." But now the oarsmen were vigorously plying 
their oars, and the boat whizzing on back towards 
Richmond, past the same bright scenes, smiling lawns and 
dark woods, till they reached their starting-point, where 
there disembarked five sunburned, healthy looking, light- 
hearted students, invigorated for their siunmer work by 
their few days on the Thames. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



-H- 



" When the poor are hovell'd and hustled together, each sex, like 
swine ; 

* * :ti 3|( « 3|( 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian's head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife; 

And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread. 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life." 




HE summer session had come to an end, and Paul 
Kay had carried off the principal Scholarships 
of his year, besides numerous prizes and cer- 
tificates, and the enthusiastic seeker after knowledge had 
gone down to the country to continue burning the midnight 
oil and wear himself away. It was truly change of air 
and nothing more. 

Lester and Elton had more really thrown aside their 
books, after two years' hard work, and had refreshed their 
strong frames with hard exercise in good country air. 
Reve had spent his time abroad ; while Strong had enjoyed 
a true country life, with here and there a day's hunting. 

And now to work again. The first of October finds 
them reassembled to begin theii* third year, and a little 
party gathered roimd Ray's fire are talking together of 
the past and future. 

" Of course," began Ray, " you heard how poor Norton 
died. He soon got worse after he wrote to me last 
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November. I had one other letter from him, and then 
came the sad news. I suppose you had one too, Reve." 

^'Yes, poor fellow. They say he wrote a list of the 
fellows who were to be written to." 

The news cast a gloom over them all, for Norton had 
been a favourite, even with those who did not know him 
well, his kind heart and gentlemanly behaviour endearing 
him to all. 

" People laugh at men killing themselves with work," 
at last Elton said, " but this is a case. A grand thing to 
die in harness, after all. He is the first of our year, poor 
fellow." 

" It is a hard profession," said Ray, "no doubt of that. 
And only the strong fellows should come into it. It is 
hard work to get qualified, and harder work afterwards." 

" Another piece of news," said Elton. " You remember 
Flint was after a curacy. Well, he has got it and has 
married, and whom do you think ? Why, Lena Fairwind. 
I think it is such a shame." 

"No, not really?" exclaimed Reve. "That merry, 
lively little thing married to that selfish prig Flint ! It 
can't be. Some one must have got hold of her and made 
her." 

" And she has got awfully solemn and religious. You 
wouldn't know her. I could not have believed Lena could 
get like that." 

"When one goes to Lourdes for a wedding tour! " said 
Ray, sententiously. 

"Well, it is so," said Elton, "isn't it, Ray? They 
were married in September, and after Flint had taken her 
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to Lourdes, they went on to Bellagio. He always said he 
would spend his honeymoon at Bellagio, and after all, I 
suppose it is the most beautifully situated spot on the face 
of the earth. But fancy Flint married ! " 

" Do him good," said Reve, " he wants a woman to take 
•care of him, but not a bright little thing like Lena. She 
is too good for him. Well, Miss Fairwind must be left 
alone now." 

^^Oh, no," said Ray, quickly. 

" Oh ho ! " and Eeve turned towards Ray, who looked 
rather confused, and said, 

" I stayed with Fairwind a few days in August. His 
eister is going to live with an aunt in town, who is very 
fond of her." 

" Rather slow for Con ; " but Reve secretly rejoiced to 
hear this. 

" Well, I must take to going to the hospital," said Ray. 
^^I suppose you- won't go at all soon, Reve." 

" Well, you know the saying that a man does nothing 
in his first and third year. I don't know if I shall 
carry it out, — I rather think not, for I like the practical 
work." 

"Do you know Lacy is reading for his exam at 
Christmas? He does three hours' work one day, and then 
doesn't look at a book again for a week, and calls that 
reading awfully hard," said Elton. 

" Well, he will meet with the same end. And Phil ? " 
asked Reve. 

" Oh, yes ; and he ought to get through — ought to have 
got through last time." 
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" I don't know/' replied Ray, " too theoretical. Is 
Slepe working ? " 

** Slowly and lazily, yes. I wonder what we shall do at 
the Cup this year," said Reve. 

"Oh, Gru/s will pull it off this time/' said Elton. 

** I have taken out my month for the first of November," 
said Ray. 

" Fine time you'll have. Have you got an old suit and 
several kinds of insect powder ? For you will be eaten 
alive. Wonderfully rich in animal life — the London 
poor/' said Reve. 

"Oh, I am all prepared. I feel quite the doctor 
already. I have rigged up a good dodge for them to 
call me. I am going to hang a stick out of the window, 
and a rope fastened to it and to the bed clothes. Of course 
the hospital porter will know and tell them, and they will 
come and pull off the clothes. I should never awake any 
other way, and the landlady would go mad if they were to 
ring her up every time." 

"Well, I must be off," said Elton; "good night," 
and his retreat was the signal for a general move. 

And now November broke with all its horrors of drizzly 
rains and dull days, vriih now and then a sleet and biting 
wind, but with never a glimpse of sunshine in the sky. 
Ray was prepared for his month's labour. He had put 
all books away, donned an old suit, and provided himself 
with the necessary etna and a good stock of whiskey to 
boot. The first day passed and there was no call. Ray 
went to bed early, determined to get all the sleep he 
could. It seemed to him that he had but just fallen 
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asleep when a gentle nibble at the line made him pull 
around him the clothes, which every minute retired 
further from him, and at last were dragged right off 
on to the floor. He then woke and jumped up, re- 
membering the case, and went to push up the window. 
The cold night air rushed in, and looking down he saw a 
little girl standing outside with a paper. 

" Where is it ? " 

" Paradise Row," answered the waif. 

** Where is that ? " 

" Out of Gray's Inn Road, sir." 

Ray's knowledge of this geography was nil but it is 
wonderful what a month will teach him. 

" Wait, and I'll be down in a minute.^' Ho then stirred 
and made up the fire, and in less than five minutes, after 
giving one reluctant gaze at his bed, was making his way, 
with a shudder, into the cold night. " Come along," he 
said kindly, and the urchin trotted on with her bare feet, 
and led him through narrow streets and lanes lighted only 
by here and there a flaring gas-lamp. The passing police- 
man eyed Ray and the little girl somewhat suspiciously, and 
then seemed to remember something and passed on. And on 
they went to still narrower, filthier lanes, with dead cats, 
straw and broken baskets strewn in the gutters, relics of 
the previous night's market, into a narrow court, where a 
stream of water fell into a sink full of bad fish, rotten 
oranges and cabbage leaves. 

^* In here, sir," said the gii'l, and she pushed before her 
a shaky old door, ornamented by a large greasy patch, 
where the paint had been worn away by the dirty hands 
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that had laid hold of it. "Wait here, sir, and I'll fetch 
a light," and she soon returned with a farthing dip iu a 
medicine bottle. "Hup stairs, sir;" and up the creaky 
stairs went Ray, now stumbling and now knocking his 
hat, till at last he entered a small room, ahout six feet 
square, from which camo an atmosphere enough, to knock 
down the most hardened to smells. 

"Good evening, doctor," said a fat, vulgar woman, in 
greasy curl papers and a dirty dress but half covering her 
begrimed shoulders. " I am sorry I 'ad to send for yer, 
doctor, but she 'as been so hill, sir, and I got quite feared 
like; and the poor baby 'as been so hill too, sir," and she 
thrust towards Ray a gi'eaay, ragged bundle, in which 
lay hidden a child suffering from bronchitis. 

" AU right, I'll look to the other patient first." 

" Now, Liz, what a' yer standin' there for, griunin' like 
a Chesher cat? Go off to bed with yer," and the poor 
mite ran off into the next room. 

" Where is the patient f " 
, "In 'ere, sir;" and Ray went into the room to which 
Liz had disappeared. It was even smaller than the other, 
and the bare walls, in places showing the laths, were 
perfectly devoid of paper. On the floor was a disrating 
straw mattress, nearly as black as the floor, and on it a 
froman and £ve children were huddled like so many sheep. 
The woman was in great suflering, and the children were 

K^pering and eyeing the doctor from under the ragged 
■et. 
[on had better get those children out of the way ; I 
" Mid he, after having looked at the woman, and 
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then went into the other room. Here he was offered a 
crazy chair, and he sat down. The wind had risen and 
was moaning outside, and inside were the groans of the 
poor patient. This and the talk of the vulgar woman 
with the baby taught Ray a lesson he never forgot. 

"This is education! How can people talk about the 
poor and legislate for these wretched creatures, and they 
have never seen them and their homes. If they could 
spend a few hours in a place like this they must indeed 
be hard-hearted if it didn't drive the most stingy hand to 
the pocket to send food and fresh air to these wretched 
paupers, and not mockingly to preach the gospel to 
them, and tell them to be good and honourable in such 
a dreadful squalid state of misery." 

" 'Ave some tea, doctor ? " said the old woman. 

" No, thank you," fearing to draw on the already too 
slender store. 

" Are yer too proud, doctor, to drink out of a poor 
peraDn's cup ? it's clean." 

" If you think that, I will have some ; but I had some 
not long ago, and didn't feel like it." 

A dirty hamper in one comer served as a cradle, and 
the wheezing baby was now deposited among the straw in 
it. The woman then opened an old cupboard and took 
out a broken, spoutless black teapot, a cup, and no saucer, 
and put them on the greasy, oilcloth-covered table, which, 
with two rickety chairs, seemed to complete the furniture 
of the room. She next poured some hot water from the 
kettle on to the tea-leaves, which must have done duty a 
score of times. Ray now drank off the decoction, refusing 
an offer of milk. 
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"Very nice," as he finished the nauseous draught; 
''and now I will go back to the patient," and he went 
to the woman in the inner room. In a short tinie he 
returned. " She is all right now. I will come again to- 
mori'ow. You had better send that baby to the hospital." 

" She baint very bad, be she, doctor ? *' 

*' No, but she will soon get worse and die if she is not 
properly looked after. Now be sure and take her round 
first thing in the morning," and giving a few directions 
about the other woman he crept downstairs and into the 
cold, deserted streets, and then briskly walked home in 
the dull morning Hght. 

" Well," thought he, " this will take the poetry out of 
you soon enough," and then throwing off his things he 
set his etna buraing and lit his pipe to solace him. But 
he could not help shuddering when he thought of that 
hovel. 

" It is hardly worth while going to bed," and he dozed 
off in his chair by the fire, taking care to attach the " line," 
which was soon to disturb him again and call him to 
another court. And away he set, walking briskly through 
the same quarters as before. The shops and stalls were now 
being opened; the vendors of walnuts and grapes were 
arranging and dusting their wares on their hand-barrows; 
cat's-meat men starting with their well filled baskets; 
pot-boys rubbing up the brasses of low public-houses, 
fish-shops, which now began to belch forth the smell 
of the sizzling fried fish; pale, sickly artizans, and 
paler shop-girls starting for their day's struggle : such 
were the scenes Ray passed that morning. Except one 
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sees London at all hours of the night and early morning, 
one has but half seen it. Ray soon found Orange Court, 
which was by no means so squalid as the scene of his last 
Tisit. The house which he entered had more elbow room 
and some pretensions to furniture. The rooms were clean. 
Two earthenware dogs, with large eyes, grinned at him 
from the mantel-piece, and an old carved sideboard was 
graced by two vases with views of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Crystal Palace. The chairs and table were 
sound, and there were only three persons lying in the 
one room. A helmet and axe hanging from the wall 
proclaimed the owner to be a fireman. All went well 
with the case and Ray was soon able to leave, and 
returning through the now well filled streets, go home 
to eat his breakfast with a relish. But in the middle 
a messenger came to say that the patient in Paradise 
Row wanted him directly — she was dying. 

"Dying! nonsense; tell the girl not to wait, I will 
come directly," and hastily finishing, he followed. The 
woman was as he had left her, and really had sent for him 
to beg for some food. Ray signed her a charity ticket, 
and looked at the baby, which was worse. 

" Come now, why don't you take her to the hospital ? " 

" I don't like to, sir. I've been in them 'ere 'orspitals, 
and I hain't goin' to 'ave hany of my flesh an' blood there. 
The way they pulls you about is shameful ! " 

" Nonsense ! You are foolish. Why, we ourselves go 
in when we are ill." 

Even this argument failed to persuade her. 

" Well, you had better take her to the dispensary." 
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Yes, she would do that. Perhaps she did not care 
much if it lived or not. This is often the case. Additional 
mouths bring additional cares, and the ill-concealed delight 
is often seen on the features of a mother at the news of 
the death of her child, accompanied, perhaps, by a forced 
storm of hypocritical tears, soon to be dried. 

E,ay now returned to his lodgings and was able to rest, 
no further call coming till evening. In the afternoon 
Reve looked in to ask how he was getting on. 

" Oh, very well. I met some rough fellows last night." 

" No fear, they'll never touch you. Tell them you are 
the doctor, and you are all right. I was once stopped in 
Gray's Inn Road, and I calmly said to the man, * Don't 
you know I'm the doctor ? ' He touched his hat and 
begging my pardon was off like a shot." 

" Is that so ? Well, that is a good tip for anyone in a 
bad neighbourhood at night." 

The bell rang and a paper came in for Clement's Passage. 

" I'll stroll that way with you," said Reve, and they 
started together. Through Clare Market again, which 
now was filled with hand-barrows lighted up by flaring 
gas flames, issuing from bottle-like reservoirs. On one 
side were barrows of cheap crockery, china ornaments and 
Italian images ; on the other fish stalls, soap, vegetables, 
fruit and meat stalls; in fact, everything to supply the 
simple wants of the neighbourhood; and above all the 
noise of the passers by and buyers, rose the cry : ** Who'll 
buy? who'll buy? " while the permanent shops, butchers 
and grocers and drapers, had decked out their premises 
with tempting morsels or great bargains; and in the 
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centre of the street, between the stalls, the ground was. 
strewn with cabbage leaves, turnip ends, sucked oranges, 
straw, and all the litter of a market. Through all, the 
depraved people trod along, stopping now here to finger a 
piece of fish, now there to price an unhealthy sausage, now 
buying, now cursing. The sellers were doing a roaring 
trade. Coarse-looking girls with slatternly dress and 
shoes worn down at the heel, with loud laughs and vulgar 
jokes, would stop to buy a glass brooch or a gay ribbon, 
and go flaunting on their way. With some difficulty Ray 
and his companion picked their way through this crowd, 
and when through, Reve left, and Ray went on towards 
Clement's Passage, where he soon found the house. The 
owner here was no less a person than "Sweep to Her 
Majesty," as the royal arms on a creaking old sign over 
the door testified. Ray, now quite an old hand at these 
staircases, was soon in the presence of the sweep and his. 
family, the former receiving him with something of the 
swagger to be expected from such an august dinger on to- 
royalty ; for a bxuT he was in truth, with his blackened 
face and homy hands, and insulting arrogance. But Ray 
took no notice of the family and made straight for the 
patient, saw her and prescribed for her. He then said he 
would call again, and left the regal sweep. So it went on, 
night after night, and at all hours of the day, and in all 
weathers. Seldom did he get a whole night's rest, and 
very rarely a day and a night without any call. Not the 
least bitter part, perhaps, was the amount of tea and bad 
gin he had to drink with these grateful patients. He used 
to say that if he ever had dyspepsia or a red nose, he 
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should put it down to the nauseous potations of that 
month. Costers, scavengers, linksmen, policemen, cab- 
men, Kay looked on them all as acquaintances which this 
new society opened up to him. It was with new feelings of 
interest that he henceforth looked upon the stem police- 
man or busy scavenger, and his mind would invariably 
turn from their persons to the sad miseries of the filthy 
homes and ever-increasing families. 

One night, towards the end of the month, he was 
hurriedly summoned to a court close by. He went im- 
mediately, but on entering the room a scene very difierent 
from what he had ever seen presented itself. Three 
villainous looking ruffians were seated roimd a dingy table, 
on which stood two candles stuck in porter-bottles, and a 
bottle of fiery whiskey. The master, a big burly fellow, 
held a large club across his knees, and this plaything he 
•continually fondled, while at his feet lay a fierce looking 
bull-dog. All of them were more or less drunk, and were 
getting excited over cards. In one corner lay the patient, 
wrapped in a thin blanket. The language was appalling 
as Ray entered this den, and with a shudder he walked 
across the room straight to the patient. He examined her 
and said he would call again. 

"None o' your games, yunker," said the burly ruffian. 
" You go, and this 'ere dog'll fetch yer back and this 'ere 
stick'U crack yer cap." 

" But I must go for my instruments." 

" None o' that. Yer don't go out of this *ouse afore 
that job's done." 

Ray said nothing, but sat down and waited. The 
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language waxed worse and worse. Finally two of the 
men began to fight, and the big fellow in a sudden storia 
of passion locked them both out of the house; and re- 
turning, emptied all the glasses, and looked at Ray. 

" The sooner that *ere job's done the better for all ; " 
and he eyed Ray with a bullying leer and then retired to 
bed. 

!rhe bundle of rags now showed signs of life, and Ray 
finished his work and left the house, relieved to be out of 
such company. 

" The more you do for these people the more ungrateful 
they are, and vice versa,^^ thought he. " There is that 
first patient, I have been there for a fortnight, given her 
charity tickets, and tipped her myself, and yet she always 
grumbled and grunted till at last I had to row her. Then 
I go for half an hour to the fireman, and some time after 
he sends me a letter of thanks and a chicken, which ho 
insists on my taking, and nearly cries when I send it back, 
so I had to take it. Yes, some of them are very grateful, 

which is pleasant, but others ." And Ray did not 

think any more on that subject. " Only three more days 
and I shall have done. Well, it gives you confidence and a 
rough idea of what practice will be like." 

At length November ended, and Ray had done his 
allotted task. On the first of December he rang his bell 
and told his landlady to make away with that suit of 
clothes, and he ceased to have creepy feelings. He felt 
at last what he had never realized before, what a joy it 
was to go to bed without the fear of being called out in 
the night. 
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Elton and Reve looked in, and Ray was delighted to 
see them, for he felt he had earned one night's rest at 
least. 

" Well, you were a duffer not to do it in the summer," 
said Elton, "directly after the College.'* 

" Why, I was nearly eaten up as it was, and \^hat would 
have happened in summer I don't know. XJgh ! and then 
the smells I No, on the whole I prefer the winter, though 
it was so rough. But with my ulster and pipe and etna 
I laugh at the weather. You hadn't any cases up those 
Irish courts, had you ? " 

'' No," said Elton. 

"Ah, they are a frightful lot." 

" Yes. Well, they were frightful enough in the English 
courts. And what imprudent fellows they are. Most of 
them marry when they ai'e sixteen or seventeen, and doD*t 
they run up a lot of hungry mouths ! " 

" Yes," said Ray, " Malthus is the only ^ wear.' " 

"Did you hear of Slepe's case? He had attended a 
child and left it all right. The next day he strolled in 
in his usual way, put up his eyeglass, looked at the child 
superciliously, and said in his bland way, ^ The baby looks 
very nice to-day, Mrs. Brown.' ^ It's dead, sir,' said the 
mother. ^ Oh, really,' said Slope, not at all nonplussed 
* It looks very nice ! "' 

Ray laughed and said, " That is a comical fellow." 

His friends then left him, as they knew he wanted rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



-M- 



** * How rose the buUding ? ' Piety first laid 
A strong foundation, but she wanted aid; 
To Wealth unwieldy was her prayer address'd, 
Who largely gave, and she the dower bless'd : 

4c 9|C * * * 

Then busy Vanity sustained her part, 
*And much,' she said, <it moved her tender heart;' 
To her all kinds of man's distress were known, — 
* * * * * 

Then Science came — ^his talents he display' d." 

RE you going up to Dr. Dick's this evening ? '* 
asked Elton, as he and Reve were coming out 
from medicine lecture. 

" Oh, yes ; what time ? " 

"Nine sharp, I think." 

" Here's Strong, is he going ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

"Well, do you mind taking my books to my locker, 
Elton? I promised to go out with Strong," and as this 
last came up Reve pulled out a well filled cigar-case. 
-" Have a weed ? " 

" Thanks, I think I can ^ live up to ' a weed," and then 
together they leisurely walked up Regent Street, and after 
s, glass of vermouth gomme at the " Royal,'* returned to 
Hall. 
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Dr. Dick was a King's man of average promise. He 
had worked hard in his student days, but had failed to do 
anything beyond passing very fair examinations. Hay 
used to say he was too small ever to make any mark in the 
world. Yet he had not the usual failing of little men — 
conceit, but was an imoffending and even festive little 
fellow. He was very imcertain as to his future, and had 
now a dispensary in one of the lowest parts of the Dials. 
Here he could stay and receive the paltry sum of sixty 
poimds a year, as long as he chose to do the work ; to see 
out-patients for about an hour daily, and to visit others in 
their homes. A low class of patients they were; alive 
with pediculi, and exhaling the most pernicious effluvia, to 
which, however. Dr. Dick's little nose had quite accustomed 
itself, and it went through these savory smells regard- 
less of them all. Dr. Dick himself was, Micawber-like, 
waiting for something to turn up. 

The street next to the dispensary was a favourite 
gossiping place, and on this February evening little 
crowds of costers, pickpockets, and labourers were col- 
lected just below the windows of the dispensary, and were 
talking at their own sweet will in their edifying jargon, 
interlarded here and there with fine oaths and big swears. 
The dispensary itself was a large, square, brick building, 
looking as ancient and grimy as the neighbouring chinmeys 
and garrets. It had once been painted and sanded, but its 
present smoothness and hue testified to the fact that the 
Committee considered such high art principles derogatory 
to a respectable Charity, or else that they considered 
simple bricks and mortar more beautiful. Anyhow, they 
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allowed the old front to resume its original colour by the 
action of the sulphuric acid of the air, a colour about the 
same as that of the Houses of Parliament (whose walls 
are yearly running into the Thames as Epsom Salts — a 
great waste — as the purging solution does not seem to 
effect any clearance in the muddy waters of that stream). 
The windows were the usual eight-paned rectangles, the 
lower row of panes being frosted, to shut out the gazes of 
the enterprising youths of the Dials, who had a taste for 
pharmacy, or for chaffing the old red-nosed dispenser, 
whose black shiny coat, and bent contemplative walk 
could be seen any day as he entered the old institution. 
The door — ^in that lies the character of every house, the 
mouth, as it were, of the individual, from the door of the 
wigwam, as light and airy as its cover, to the iron-boimd 
oak door of the castle, often as cruel and aggressive looking 
as the owner, — the door here was large with a heavy brass 
handle, kept brightly polished by the hands of the patients, 
with a sort of guard where the same patients had rubbed 
off the paint time after time, regardless of the great 
chances of lead poisoning. At the bottom of the door 
was a large projecting board, like the cow-catcher of an 
American locomotive, which sei'ved to sweep into the 
street the rubbish left by the patients as the door shut to. 
On either hand himg a large bell-handle, one marked 
*^ House," the other marked "Night." Above the door 
was a faded notice, telling all who listed that this was the 

Street Dispensary, founded 1798, and setting forth 

the terms and times of the Charity. 

It was nearly nine when Elton and Reve arrived before 
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this imposing structure, and a merry clanging of the house 
hell soon summoned the aged housekeeper, whom the 
Committee supplied free of charge. This portly old lady 
of sixty was quite a character. With her rubicund 
features, crossed and wrinkled in every possible way, and 
her bright dai^k eyes, she must have been very good- 
looking when young. "Was Dr. Dick in?" Oh! yes, 
the doctor was in, and the old lady smiled quietly, accus- 
tomed as she was to the little vagaries of " those 'ere 
doctors," as she called them. 

Elton and Reve bui'st upstairs and were soon in the 
room ; large and comfortably furnished, they could hardly 
believe such a room existed in that quarter, truly it was a 
pleasant surprise. The good-natured little doctor soon 
made his friends at home, and when Reve chaffed him 
about his china plates suspended in impossible positions, 
he took it very well, and though he would persist in 
calling them " boys," he was liked by both. 

The bland little host soon had a bowl of whiskey-punch 
steaming on the table, and one by one the guests arrived, 
not many of them, for Dick's nerves were not strong, and 
he hated anything like a row. When the first game of loo 
drew to an end, Dick asked them if they had heard of the 
exciting episode at the hospital, " how the house physician 
had been nearly killed." 

" Oh, no, what is it ? " 

"Well, it seems some half-baked fellow had been 
attending for something, of which they didn't think much, 
and the house physician had given him a little quinine 
mixture, as he complained of his nerves. Well, it seems 
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that one day he told the house physician he was being 
poisoned, so, thinking the quinine might have excited this 
delicately nerved man, they gave him a little coloured 
fiugar and water and thought no more of the matter. But 
to-day, when the man came, he quietly walked up to the 
desk and said nothing; but when the house physician 
began to re-write the prescription, the beggar caught up 
half a poker and with it felled the house physician to the 
floor; before anyone could get at him. An awful row ! 
The rest of the patients immediately seized him, and a 
policeman was called. Well, the poor house physician 
gradually recovered from the blow, and all the explanation 
to be got from the patient was that they had tried to 
poison him." 

"Deal* me/' said Elton, '^doctoring is getting danger- 
ous." 

" Yes, indeed," continued the doctor, " and won't he 
■catch it ! Detained in a lunatic asylum at Her Majesty's 
pleasure — ^that sort of thing. Let's have another game." 

So cards were resumed ; not the stately whist, but the 
social loo, and continued imtil disturbed at last by the 
ever-increasing choiceness of the street vocabulary. 

" There is a lodging near here," said Dr. Dick, " of a 
curious kind, and there was a row there the other night. 
A man came rushing out shouting * Murder ! ' No police 
about, of course, but presently one turned up, and then 
it came out that some man had quietly stuck another 
under the fifth rib. They took him off to the hospital. 



• Another man was killed not long ago in that same house," 
■ pointing to a little tumbledown building on the other 
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side of the street. **And then you see that little con- 
fectioner's, that is where the linctus tart woman lived. 
She used to send little boys to the hospital, with bad 
coughs, and they used to bring back to her the linctus 
they got; she used to make this into tarts and drove a 
thriving trade, till at last the traffic was discovered and 
she had to retire. The same old party traded in cod-liver 
oil, obtained in the same way.'* 

" Wonderful ! " said Reve. " Thfey are a rum lot round 
here. You know the old clo' man at the comer. Well, 
I thought I would have a spree with him. So one day I 
took my dissecting coat and went in. 

" Good morning, Moses," said I. 

** * My sname ishn't Moses, itsh David.' 

" More modern," said I. " Should have thought you 
were of an older family." 

" He looked at me a minute and said very politely, * Ish 
there anything I can do for you, shir ? ' 

" Yes," said I, " I have a coat made by Poole, not that 
he is the best maker, but still you have heard of Poole." 

" ^ Oh, yes, shir.' 

" Well, I got it for walking out and it's too small, what 
will you give me for it ? " 

" ^ Can't shay, shir, till I've sheen it, shir.* 

"Well," said I, demurely, "it spoils it to fold it, 
but — ," and I quickly pulled it out of my bag and presented 
it. 

" He looked at the coat, at the bag, at me. * Swop my 
Cray, shir ! ' 

" Now what do you mean ? you are humbugging." 
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" ^ Why/ answered the old fellow, getting quite angry, 

* do you call thish a new coat ? Why 'tishn't fit for no 
dusht bin/ 

"Oh," I said, looking at the coat, " I have brought the 
wrong one." 

" This quieted my gentleman, and he said, ^ You don't 
ccshpect nothing for that/ 

" Don't I ? a sovereign at least/' 

" * Swop my Cray, shir ; I've got a wife and family, and 
you ecshpect that ! I'll give you a shilling, just to take 
it off your handsh/ 

" A shilling ! Nonsense ! " and I began to pack it up. 

"*Let me shee, shir,' and he examined it closely. 

* Well, if you promish to bring me any other little thing 
you have done with, I'll give you two and shix/ 

" Rubbish ! a sovereign or nothing/' 

" * Who do you shpect is going to give you a shov'reign f 
Why there ishn't no mugs like that/ 

" Well, I'll keep my coat. Good morning." 

"^ Jusht hold a minute, shir. A shentleman like you 
oughtn't to be hai'd on a poor fellow. Come now, I'll 
give you five shillings, and that'sh iiiination, only I've a 
cushtomer who it will jusht fit. Why, it will cost me two 
Bhillings to do it up.' 

"No, thank you. Good morning," and I had gone 
some way down the street when he shouted out, 

" ^ I'll give you sheven and shix. Swop my cray ! that'sh 
all I can go.' 

"Well, I'll not take less than ten shillings/' 

" * Well, perhapsh you'll bring it again/ 
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" Oh, no ! I'll go to someone else, — ^that fellow in the 
other street." 

"He begged me not to, but I went away, wishing 
rather I had taken the seven and six or even five shillings 
for the old thing. But I wanted to see what the old 
fellow would go up to. A few days after, as I was passing, 
there he was standing at his door. He eagerly asked 
if I had sold the coat. 

" No, but I am going to take it to the other man this 
afternoon, I have not had time yet." 

"^Ah! I'll give you your ten shillings, but you are 
hard-hearted. Why, I should like to have you in my 
businish, you'd be a honour to it.' 

" I thanked him for his flattery and went and got the 
coat, and though he tried hard to make me take seven and 
six, he paid up at last and I left him. And this is my 
first and last experience of old clo' men." 

"And, as usual, you did it for the experience," said the 
doctor. 

" Yes, as I always do with everything I can. Well, I 
must be off. Coming, Elton ? " 

"Yes, come along. Good night, Dick; " and the two 
went out together, but were soon followed by Strong and 
the others of the party. The little doctor let them out in 
an orderly, quiet manner, for he was very jealous of his 
character and was much given to sacrifice to the con- 
ventional deities, fearing more or less everyone's opinion. 

" I was with Fairwind to-day," said Elton. " He's in 
town for a day or two. Asked after you and said he 
should write. On the wing, as usual. He had a young 
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fellow with him from Manchester up for his Fellowship, 
who told us a wonderful tale, an experience of his own. 
It seems he was at one time club doctor up there, and 
one of the members fell ill, or at least left his work and 
stayed at home for ever so many weeks, drawing mpney 
from the club. At last the club began to object, and 
they sent to ask this doctor what was wrong with ' Bill/ 
He said he could find nothing at all, and did not think 
there was anything but laziness. So the club thought 
matters looked very grave, and sat a long time in con- 
clave; and at last someone proposed that Bill's name 
should be struck off from the register. At this the sec- 
retary got up, and in a slow way said, ^ If yo'll lave 'im 
to ma, a think a can mannish 'im ; ' and as he was known 
to be full of resource, it was decided that he should try his 
hand. So off set the secretary to Bill, to find him in bed. 

" ' Weel, Bill, 'ow art 'a ? ' 

" But Bill was too ill to do more than utter inarticulate 
sounds, so the secretary plunged at once into the matter, 
and said, * Bill, th' com-i-tee's been sittin' o' thee.' 

" ^ Ay, (feebly) an' wot an they got to say ? ' 

" ^ Weel, they says as they're beamt to know wots oop 
wi' thee.' 

"^Ay?' 

" * Aye, — an' sin' tha canna tell, an' th' doctor canna 
tell, they'n cum t' th' con-cloo-shun — that — they'll — 
HOPPEN THEE,— to see wots gradely amiss wi' thee.' 

" The startling announcement naturally acted like an 
electric shock on Bill, who recovered immediately and took 
his name off the books there and then. Was it not cute ? " 

" Splendid ! " said Reve, " awfully sharp," 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



-M- 



" Patrons there are, and governors, from whom 
The greater aid and guiding orders come ; 
Who voluntary cares and labours take, 
The sufferer's servants for the service sake ; 
Of these a part I give you — ^but a part, — 
Some hearts are hidden, some have not a heart. 



9> 




SHALL do my dressing tliis summer and get 
it over/' said Ray, who the following day was 
spending an hour in Reve's rooms after Hall. 

" Oh/' said Reve, " I did mine in the winter, and shall 
clerk this summer." 

"Well, what do you have to do ? " 

"Oh, nothing much. That is, lots do nothing, but of 
course you will work hard, and it is the most sensible 
thing you can work hard at. One learns more there in a 
day than you can from books in a month. Well, your 
chief duties are to be at the hospital every day and go 
round with the house surgeon, and get your cases ready 
for him and dress them after he has seen them. Then 
you have your accident days, and of course the great thing 
is to have your cases up to the mark when the visiting 
surgeon comes ; then you must hand instruments, and do 
other menial work when operations are going on." 

" It must teach you a lot," said Ray. 

"Yes, it does. I tried after my College to read up 
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surgery in that * Yade Mecum/ but bah ! I learnt more 
ia a day at the hospital than I did altogether before. I 
think a man ought to ' dress ' directly after his College, 
and then read up his surgery." 

"Yes, I wish I had done that; but then I had my 
second M.B." 

" That is the worst of you London men, all theory. If 
you go in for an University Degree, why it takes you six or 
eight years, if you go through it properly. Not so bad as 
in Sweden, though ; they take ten years for a Degree. 
They spend four years at College, and take up the Doctor 
of Philosophy Degree ; then spend about two years 
attending medical classes, and finally go to some large 
town and spend three or four years at clinical work." 

" Quite right too. I can't make out how a man dares 
to practise after only four years' study, and having had 
hardly any clinical work." 

" Then again, our hospital dresserships are not nearly so 
good as some, and that makes our house appointments 
worth more, of course." 

" Yes, and though it may turn out a few first-class men, 
it does not turn out the mass so well qualified." 

"Well, it is about balanced," said Eeve. "I went to 
Bart's the other day, and the ward was so crammed I 
couldn't hear a word the sui'geon said, and never saw the 
case at all. One gets lost in a crowd. It is the same 
difference as between a large and small hotel. I prefer 
being Mr. B — to being Number 265. I wonder now why 
the men flo^k to the surgeons ? you see very few round the 
physicians." 
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" It is odd. One can find two reasons for it, however. 
Every one rushes for the College of Surgeons' Diploma 
first, it is the fashion, and then there is something so much 
more tangible about surgery. It is objective, while the 
more subjective medicine is much more difficult. The 
student can understand, because he can feel and see a 
large fatty tumour, where he is not able to reason out how 
it is a patient suffering from heart-disease has a big hver, 
and so on. Surgery is much more showy, and the innate 
love of the marvellous is more satisfied by it." 

" Yes ; and then of course surgeons and physicians are 
quite different types of men." 

" Yes, of course. The surgeon is much more often a 
self-educated man, a man who has spent years in dissecting, 
and has a good nerve and good manual aptitude. He has 
a mechanical mind, and when coupled with that we get a 
scientific education, which of course we do with the best 
surgeons, he becomes the engineer of the profession/' 

"Whereas the physician," said Reve, "more often has 
had a good public school and University education, and 
has the pohsh of the "humanizing letters;" and has a 
much more philosophic mind. His senses all seem more 
developed ; he is more theoretical and speculative, and he 
is the barrister of the profession." 

" Yes ; but for all that I don't know that the surgeon 
doesn't do more good." 

" Well, his science, being of a much more simple nature, 
is much more fully developed. But it is much more 
creditable to fight for uncertain theories and to struggle 
on, when, after all, so httle progress seems to be made. 
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Medicine is in its infancy, but these fine spirits will not 
leave it there." 

" Ah, it is the old fight between surgeon and physician. 
It is a pity they don't pull together, instead of sneering 
at each other as they do. But we cannot have perfection." 

" Well, that will improve as we get a better set of men 
into the profession, and as education broadens the ideas, 
and sympathy makes them more tolerant and generous- 
minded. Well, it was rather slow * clerking,' rushing 
about with a book and stethoscope. But I shall like it 
better when I get patients of my own. It is slow watching 
the cases and treatment of other people." 

" One must always learn by it." 

"Yes. And there are hundreds of little things one 
could learn if those nurses and sisters didn't do them. 
Why, we ought to be made to take the temperatures, cup 
patients, give injections, and hundreds of other most im- 
portant little things, — easy enough when one has done 
them, but a laugh is always raised the first time. Why I 
haven't dry-cupped a patient yet, and though it looks so 
easy I will bet I make a mull of my first." 

" Yes, clerks ought to do all that, and not those nurses. 
A nurse is a servant and ought to do the things she is told 
to do, and not have any mind of her own. I often think 
what splendid nursing we shall have when the age of the- 
* coming race ' arrives. Fancy an automatic nurse ! " 

"What do you think? I saw a nurse reading a 
dictionary of medicine the other day, and of course, with 
her encyclopaedic knowledge, without the long course of 
dissecting, without the lectures, without physiological 
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•demonstration, she doubtless had an opinion of her own on 
the case, and might even venture it before a weak-minded 
resident. I don't know that women make the best nurses ; 
they have men at the military hospitals, and things work 
very well. Women have their favourites, and their likes 
and dislikes soon get the better of them, and so much 
depends on their emotions. Then I do object to that 
promiscuous lady nursing. I think it is pernicious that 
ladies should be exposed to the rough scenes of a hospital." 

"And so many of them, from all one hears, must be 
physically and mentally unfitted for the post. If they 
were made to pass exams now, in lifting patients, in feats 
of memory, in obedience, they would be everything de- 
sirable. The residents have to qualify, why should not 
these women show that they are qualified to be nurses ? " 

"I think the wards are made more habitable by the 
sisters." 

" Oh, yes, let's have sisters by all means, but let them 
have diplomas ; and of course they do give a good tone to 
the place. See the difference between hospitals where 
there are none and those where there are." 

"There are too many cooks at a hospital," said Reve; 
" what with the staff, residents, committee, secretary and 
nurses, four of which bodies are always pulling against 
€ach other. It would be far better if some highly quali- 
fied and educated man were appointed Dictator of the 
hospital, and all the other bodies made subservient to him. 
Then we should have no dispute between matron and 
residents, and residents and secretary, and all the strifes 
^nd broils caused by all these little powers coming into 
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collision. A Dictator to be secretary, chief resident 
medical officer, and head of the nursing department all in 
one, and to have a good salary." 

" Yes, and the sooner Government takes in hand all the 
hospitals and does away with all these parties the better 
it will be; these lay committees, composed of effete old 
gentlemen whose chief business in life consists in ordering 
their dinner at a club." 

"And then," said Reve, "my Utopian idea will bo 
partially realised." 

"And another great evil is the district system. Why,, 
most of our patients come from the other side of London,, 
and the people living about here go to some hospital miles 
away." 

"Well, for that the only remedy]^would be to divide 
London into districts, and if there is not a hospital in each 
district, one should be built, and then let every hospital 
treat no patients except those from its own district. And 
above all, make all the hospitals free. Most of them of 
course practically are so, though you can't call them so, 
because some old worthy leaves a sum of money and insti- 
tutes these abominable ^letters,' and patients come with 
them, really not ill enough to be admitted, but have to be 
taken in because the executors of the old fellow threaten 
to withdraw the charity; and perhaps in the meantime 
some poor devil who is nearly dead has to be refused,, 
because he has no * letter,' and the charity patient fills up 
the bed he ought to have. I believe we are the losers by 
it, for people leave much more to free hospitals." 

"Well," said Ray, getting up, "we have had a *big 
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talk/ I must be going to my work. Good night, old 
feUow." 

" Good night ; " and while Ray went home to his 
lodgings and his books^ Reve was soon buried in the 
" Confessions of a Beautiful Soul." " I'll broach a bottle 
of Rhenish wine, and see if that will help me to enjoy my 
Goethe more," and rising, he began to whistle " Kennst 
du das Land ? " Visions of suimy Italy filled his soul as 
he poured out the amber wine from the slim bottle, and 
then went back to his book. Shortly he was startled by 
a knock at the door, and the servant brought him, a note. 
Reve saw immediately it was from Hal, and with what joy 
he read as follows : 

CAMBRmOE GaBDENS, 

Tuesday, . 

Deab Keve, 

I have just come back from France. Come and dine to- 
morrow. My aunt, whom you will like, will be glad to see you. 
Seven thirty sharp. Yours ever, 

HAL. 

Don't trouble to answer. 

" Ah, I must go," and notwithstanding the admonition, 
he seized a pen and accepted the invitation. 

" Con is there I am si^re," and the " Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul" gave way before the vision of that calm 
face with the mirthful eyes, and Reve put aside his books, 
took his hat and sauntered out to muse, as one can so well 
in a crowded street. 

The next evening a hansom dashed up the quiet 
neighbourhood of Cambridge Gardens, and Reve alighted 
to be soon with a beating heart entering the Fairwind's 
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drawing-room. Hal was in one corner looking over some 
dull drawing-room book on India. Con was standing by 
the fire, dressed in a tightly-fitting black satin, with a 
simple lace frill round her neck, her ears devoid of those 
remnants of barbarism, and her well-turned wrists also 
unadorned. She was reading a number of Harper^s 
Monthly, She looked up on Reve's entrance and flushed 
slightly as he went up towards her, but she was soon 
composed and answering his enquiries. Hal was soon up 
a,nd shaking hands vigorously. 

" How ill you look," said he, as all our country friends 
will persist in telling us when they arrive all tanned and 
salted from the brine. 

Mrs. West, a kindly, sympathetic old lady, was glad to 
see Hal's friend, of whom she had heard so much, and the 
little party were soon in the warm, comfortable dining- 
room and seated at the round table, with the soft light of 
the lamp shed on the neatly arranged covers. During 
the meal Con was pensive and spoke but little. The blow 
of her mother's death had fallen heavily on this sensitive 
girl ; she looked wan, and there was wanting in her bright 
face her usual glow of health. 

Hal and Reve did not stay very long over their wine. 

" Con is in poor spirits, and my aunt is not what she 
used to be in my mother's lifetime. So we'll go and see 
if we can Hven them up." 

In the drawing-room they were soon chatting round 
the comfortable fire. At last, when the conversation 
turned on the time spent at Keswick, Hal suddenly said, 

" And that fern you got, Reve, for Conny, is growing 
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here. We brought it away with us. By the ^way, Con, 
you have not shown Reve the fernery." 

"Oh, yes, you will like it," said Con; "if you will wait 
a moment I will light it up," and she went out, presently 
to return, and say, " It is ready now." 

"Will you not come ? " asked Reve, speaking to Mrs. 
West. 

"No, thank you. I have been shopping all day and 
am tired, but Hal will go with you." 

"All right," said Hal, and rose to go. But at the 
door he said, " I don't care for that sort of thing. I am 
going to the smoke-room. Come up when you're ready, 
the ladies will excuse you." 

Reve's heart leapt high as he followed the tall figure, 
which led him to a glass door, through which a delicate 
light could be seen. Con turned the handle, and letting 
Reve pass, followed and shut the door. " There ! " was 
all she said. 

The sight was beautiful. A perfect fairy garden. A 
long, low room with roof of coloured glass, chiefly blue. 
On two sides were rocks piled carelessly from, floor to 
roof, and at the end from these rocks fell a miniature 
cascade of four or five feet, which leapt and gushed over 
its rough bed down into a pool beneath, and finally lost 
itself and passed outside. Along the other side grew, in 
a green, mossy bed, the handsome royal fern and marsh 
fern in rank luxuriance; and in the rough stonework 
above them grew spleenworts and maidenhair, filling 
every available nook and comer, with here and there tufts 
of soft, bright coloured moss. On either side, and all 
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along the course of the little rivulet grew delicate bladder 
ferns, washed by the passing spray; while suspended from 
the roof were baskets of moss and hartstongue, with now 
and then some fern more foreign, but in general the 
occupants of this bower were British. Two feathery lady 
ferns guarded the doorway. Reve was entranced. The 
dim coloured light given by Chinese lanterns, the sleepy, 
moist atmosphere, the quietness broken only by the sound 
of the pattering water, all seemed so caressing. He saw 
Con and this feathery retreat, and all else was shut out 
from his mind. Perhaps she too became conscious of 
this, for she suddenly broke the silence by saying, 

" There is that fern which caused so much annoyance," 
and her eyes brightened as the ludicrous scene returned to 
her mind 

"Every bitter has its sweet,'* said Reve, "and the 
sweet of that adventure is to see the fruit of my labour 
growing and tended by such loving hands." 

Con blushed, and suggested they should go back to the 
drawing-room, so they left the fairy scene. 

" It is most lovely, and how successful you have been," 
said Reve. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. West had complacently 
dozed off in her chair, and the two sat down and talked 
for some time. Talked of Mrs. Fairwind and Lena, who 
since her marriage, had developed into a busy house- 
wife. Suddenly the door burst open, and Hal, all im- 
patient, looked in and said, 

" Now, Con, you and Axmt have kept Reve quite long 
enough. I've come to carry him off. Come on, old 
feUow." X 
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So Reve ruefully said " Good night," and as he shook 
hands it seemed to him that Con's hand lingered in his; 
but Reve was endued with much imagination. 

Once in the smoking-room Hal placed a glass of punch 
before Reve, and pushing a box of cigars to him, burst 
out : " Con isn't herself, is she ? She used to be so 
bright." 

"No, she seems subdued," and Rove's thoughts 
wandered ofi to the fernery. 

"And what do you think the latest is? she says she is 
going to a hospital, she says she must do something in the 
world, she can't stay idle any longer, and all that sort of 
thing." 

" Never ! " said Reve, appalled. " You must never let 
her do that. Most pernicious ! " and all Reve's old theories 
came pouring out. 

" Well, unfortunately, we cannot persuade her, and 
when she has made up her mind it is useless to talk to 
her." 

" Well, I should be sorry to see her there. Where is 
she going? " 

" I don't know ; she has had papers from a lot of places. 
Some seem so churchy and some so mixed ; but she says 
she is going somewhere the beginning of next year." 

"Well, you really must persuade her out of it." 

" Useless, — have tried." 

"She is certainly one of the few who mentally and 
physically are fit for the work, but she is too good for it." 

" I think she is thoroughly miserable, and just takes to 
it as a Roman Catholic takes to the nunnery." 



! 
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" Oh, no ; there must be other reasons at work. I am 
sorry to hear it. 

" And, you know, ill-disposed people say girls go there 
to get married." 

Reve laughed and said, "I expect some of them do." 

Here the subject dropped, and Hal related to his friend 
his past adventures and future plans. He was going 
abroad for two years at least, probably to spend most of 
his time in America. 

" And when will you be ^ licensed to kill ? ' " asked Hal. 

" And cure. Oh, in July," said Reve, laughing, "less 
than six months." 

" I can hardly believe it is four years since I first knew 
you. How time does ^ gallop.' " 

"It is the galloping age, but even now this gallop 
is not fast enough, it will presently be ^ Do amble, do 
amble.' But time has galloped with us, old fellow. It 
is quite late, and though the clock has not ^ struck all it 
could,' I must be oflf." 

Hal followed him to the door to see the last of him. 

" Good-bye, old feUow." 

" Good-bye, and pleasant voyage," and Reve went out 
to look up at the windows and wonder somewhat hope- 
lessly which was Con's, and when he should see her again. 
Through the cold, dark streets he wandered, thinking of 
and seeing only the face he worshipped in the soft light 
among the lovely plants of the fernery. A vision to be 
in the future a delicious oasis in his existence. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
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"And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rock behind." 

HE four years laid down in the curriculum had 
vanished, vanished most knew not how. Youths 
who four years ago were raw schoolboys were 
now possessors of a profession, and had had their eyes 
opened to the world, the worst side and a good deal of the 
best being no sealed book to them. To a few these years 
had been long years of toil and misery, with just enough 
food to keep body and soul together they had struggled 
by the dim lamp night after night with dishevelled hair 
and bent shoulders, worm-like eating their way throuo-h 
great tomes of anatomy, surgery, medicine and other 
subjects. It had been to them four hard years of penal 
servitude, spent to earn a meagre livelihood, to be able to 
buy bread and butter. To some they had been years of 
uninterrupted pleasure ; balls, dinners, dances, gaieties of 
all kinds had followed each other in quick succession. 
But the reckoning time had come at last. Now, when all 
was pleasure to the hard-worked, weary-looking student, 
remorse was the lot of the gay butterfly. That fatal 
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canker-worm to true work — a few hundreds a year — was 
answerable for all the mischief. Some had combined the 
two, had worked hard and enjoyed themselves, and these 
now seemed the fittest survivors ; their strong bodies and 
healthy faces, made more joyful by the strong hope of 
success, contrasted strangely with the poor, worn creatures 
who had slaved for this same hope of success. Some had 
died long before the end of the four years, finding the 
burden too much for them ; and others, too, finding it too 
heavy, had sought simpler ranks of life. Strange friend- 
ships and enmities had been formed for life in this short 
period ; strange alterations in character, for the better 
generally; the proud subdued, the greedy taught gene- 
rosity, the rough colt polished. Strange and new were 
the ideas which had taken root in these years ; old homely 
ideas cast to the winds ; more breadth, more generosity, 
more tolerance. What an influence this short period has 
had on the man ; his character had been gradually moulded, 
and though it may alter in becoming adapted to new 
circumstances, still its keel was firmly laid in these four 
years. 

And now all was preparation for the coming examination. 
The surgical and medical wards were daily full of students 
examining cases and being taken roxmd and questioned on 
the diflferent points of diagnosis, while some were making 
chemical tests, or examining specimens microscopically. 
Well developed men were hired, and allowed themselves to 
be bandaged by the students. Everywhere there was a rush 
among the fourth year students — a rush for knowledge. 
The great day itself arrived in due time, and Lincoln's 
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Inn looked cool and fresh in the hot July siin. Once 
more streams of students in their top hats and black coats 
sauntered towards the venerable College. The examiners' 
carriages stood outside with their foaming, champing 
steeds and shabby livery. The Hall of the College was 
crowded, and a loud buzzing reigned. The scarlet 
gentleman, popularly called " Blazes," was very important, 
bustling here and there. Paul Ray, Elton and Reve, 
still as great friends as ever, notwithstanding the occasional 
squalls which now and then troubled the waters of their 
friendship, had entered together and were standing beneath 
the plaster cast of Laokoon, that famous work displaying, 
as Winklemann has said, a "spirit of noble simplicity 
and quiet grandeur; which spirit is pourtrayed in the 
countenance of Laokoon, and not m the countenance alone 
under the most violent suffering ; the pain discovers itself 
in every muscle and sinew of the body, and the beholder, 
whilst looking at the agonized contractions of the abdomen, 
without viewing the face and the other parts, believes that 
he almost feels the pain himself. The pain of body and 
grandeur of soul are, as it were, weighed out and distributed 
with equal strength through the whole frame of the 
figure. Laokoon suffers, but suffers as the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles; his misery pierces us to the very soul, but 
inspires us with a wish that we could endure misery like 
that great man." 

" Ah," thought Reve, " Ray's is the suppressed misery," 
for the poor fellow had been ailing for the last few months, 
and could not read with his former zeal ; he had had \o 
keep more regular hours, and sometimes had to drag 
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Mmself with loathing to his books, "which reminds me 
of much of this group, and though one does not see the 
horrid monsters which crush the high priest of Zeus, nor 
witness in you similar struggles, yet in the anxious look, 
pale face and sunken chest, are signs of another, hardly 
less fierce struggle." But Reve's thoughts were soon 
diverted from Ray and the Laokoon and everything else 
by the shouting of the numbers, as each one passed on 
to the examination room. The same scene as of old ; the 
well-filled desks, the eager snatching of the papers, the 
hasty, devouring look, the joyful telegraphing of the 
lucky, the bewildered, vacant look of the ignorant ; now 
the same scratch, scratch of the quills, the even tenor of 
the steel pens, the relief pictured on each face as the 
knowledge is poured out ; till at last comes the giving up 
of the papers, the exit and the little groups discussing 
hopes and fears. Ray walked home directly he came out, 
and wearied and tired out threw himself on the window- 
seat and vacantly watched the passers by outside. 

"How sick I am of all this," thought the poor fellow, 
" I try to work and it makes me ill ; it's too bad. I really 
feel as if I were not able to look at another book. I think 
I shall have to look up one of the physicians." 

The next day he strolled wearily to the hospital and 
saw kind Doctor Lonson, who, very sorry for the poor 
fellow, sent him down to the coxmtry for a few days, till 
his vivd voce came oS. Poor Ray, so reluctant to leave 
his work, as the Scholarship of the year was coming off 
directly after the examination, nevertheless packed up a 
few things and was soon on his way to Eastbourne, and 
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once there the sunny blue waves and green country made 
him forget all his woes. 

In a few days the time of the viva voce arrived, and once 
more our students were walking together to the College. 
The scene was much the same as at the first examination, 
only the men all seemed much more eager and anxious 
that they should pass. The chosen twenty-four were 
collected round the fireplace, making the usual conjectures 
about the examiners. Now and then a patient would be 
shown into the examination room, and the students would 
make a guess what the case was. At last the old tinkle 
of the bell struck on their ear, and Ray's name was 
among the first twelve. The remainder stayed in the 
Hall. ^"Luck," and " Same to you," was all that passed 
between the two friends in parting, and Ray was ushered 
into the room. Here the examiners, as of old, were sitting 
in groups round the tables. Ray's heart beat quickly at 
first but he soon collected himself, and after he was 
beckoned to one of the tables he took a piece of chalk and 
began to mark out the desired operation on the model lying 
before him, and after a few questions the fifteen minutes 
were up and he passed on. Now he was taken to one corner 
of the room where were several patients of all descriptions, 
some with shades on their eyes, some with splints, some 
with swollen limbs. The examiner showed some of these 
and asked for diagnosis, for reason, for the steps of the 
disease and for the treatment; These, often learned looking 
patients, were soon disposed of, and now the twelve were 
shown into a small library, while the others imderwent 
their mativais quart cVheure, And now they all retire into 
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a third room, where are pathological specimens of all kinds, 
from the sword cut skull to the pickled aneurism. Ray 
now took his seat before four of his judges and was 
questioned on several of the specimens. 

A change of tables and the same ordeal, a new set of 
faces excepted, and at last the cheering bell announced 
that it was all over. Once more they were ushered 
into another ropm, there to await the result. Here 
they restlessly paced up and down, like caged beasts. 
Now one would ask a friend how he had done, now sit 
apart contemplating the old college arms emblazoned 
on the wall outside. The second twelve were below, 
half through their ordeal, and some of them looking up 
out of the window for their friends above. Reve soon 
saw Ray. 

" Hullo, how have you done ? " 

" Oh, all right, I think," answered Ray. 

"I am so glad," returned the other. 

They all seemed to think they had passed, or they said 
so. It is the soldier who thinks he will not be shot, the 
lottery ticket holder who thinks he will win. Hope ! 
Hope! 

" How do they manage it ? " asked Ray, turning to a 
Guy's man whom he had met, and who had been there 
before. 

" Oh, they call out the numbers of those who are 
plucked," and the poor fellow seemed to recall past 
failures of unpleasant memory. Now the door handle 
turned and the door opened. A death-knell it soxmded. 
They all stood up quickly and tried to look imconcemed. 
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with marked ill success. An official with a paper took up 
his position at the door and began. One by one the fatal 
numbers were read out and the poor fellows slunk away 
from the room ; those whose numbers came between ex* 
pressing their wild joy by slapping their thighs, shouting, 
shaking hands, and other mad exhibitions. Finally all 
the black sheep were weeded out, and Ray looked out to 
shout to Reve, " All right ; I'm through." 

As the door closed on these young men, they could not 
contain themselves for joy. They already felt themselves 
to be Members of the College; the long-sought for diploma 
was theirs at last. They remained in the "funking-room" 
till the other twelve came up. The contrast between them 
and their already happy fellows was very apparent. The 
protracted agony came to an end however, and the welcome 
official again did his duty and read out the unlucky numbers. 
Reve too had passed. He and twelve more were all that 
remained from the original twenty-four. From this room 
they retired into the library to sign their names in the 
book, and then up to the long table where the examiners 
sat round the fine old President in his scarlet robe, who in 
a graceful speech, formally admitted the row of students as 
Members of the College of Surgeons of England. The 
authorities then bowed and retired, to be quickly followed 
by the new members. It did not take long to get hats 
and coats, and they were soon among their anxious 
friends outside, shaking hands and receiving • congratula- 
tions. 

Reve and Ray were wild with excitement. Several of 
the others retired to keep the time-honoured custom of 
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drinking a glass of beer at the " Black Jack " and signing- 
their names in the old book kept for the purpose. 

The excitement had quite exhausted Ray, who went to 
his lodgings immediately, intending, as soon as he could,, 
to get to work for the Scholarship. Reve also returned 
to his rooms, but to shut up all his books and take out 
his maps preparatory to a good summer's holiday. 

Elton, who had also passed this examination, dropped 
in to see Ray a few days after, to find him still in bed and 
looking very ill. 

" I wish you would get Dr. Lonson to come in,'* said 
Ray. 

" Why, of course, old fellow. Is there anything I can 
do for you ? " 

"No; nothing, thanks." 

Dr. Lonson came, and sorry he was to find the poor 
fellow no better, examined him. 

" I feel very weak and ill," said Ray. 

Dr. Lonson examined him, looked at him very atten- 
tively and seriously, and said, " You must go away for a. 
fortnight at least." 

" Go away ! " said Ray, aghast. " Why the Scholar- 
ship exam is three weeks to-day !" 

" Life is more important than Scholarships. I know it 
will be a great blow to you, but you must not go in for 
the Scholarship," said he, sadly. 

Ray turned still paler, and everything seemed to swim 
before him as he repeated, " Not go in for the Scholar- 
ship ! — ^not go in ! 

" No ; you are in a dangerous condition, and you must 
go away." 
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"It is hard^ very hard, sir." 

" I know it must be, poor fellow ; but you must go." 

" Yes/' said Ray, struggling manfully, " I'll go." 

Dr. Lonson gave him a few injunctions and said " Good- 
bye." "And come and see me when you come back." 

Who can describe the agony of the strong young man! 
For four long years he had been looking forward to the 
Scholarship, and had worked night and day for fear 
Crofton should snatch away the prize, and now it was 
within reach the cup was dashed away. Such is life, 
^las! Despair in his heart, Ray packed up and left 
London, left it all, it seemed to him, in the hands of 
Crofton. At the end of the fortnight he returned and 
went to read the list. Crofton was easily first. Then to 
the old physician, who gently broke to him that the 
■seeds of fatal consimiption had been sown ; that he must 
not read so much, that he must not take a resident ap- 
pointment, in short, that his only chance of life lay in 
taking a long sea voyage, to New Zealand or the Cape. 

" Blow upon blow ! " 

The poor fellow was quite overpowered. All his castles 
laid low at one stroke ; his visions of the house physici- 
ancy, and possibly a place on the staff of the Hospital. 
It was hard, and tears stood in his eyes as, too much 
overcome to speak, he turned away, and going to his 
lodgings threw himself on his bed. What was life now ! 
Gone — all gone. His very books seemed to mock him, 
and everything bore a dreary, desolate look. 

"But this will not do," and manfully the fight was 
fought. He would do something elsewhere than in 
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England. His career for ever cut short here might be 
created elsewhere, and bravely he began to pack hia 
things. 

Elton and Reve burst in upon him just before they 
started for Switzerland. They knew he had had to go 
away, but they heard nothing of the Bid tale, and Ray 
kept it to himself. He brightened up when they came 
in, and talked to them about their journey. Only when 
'they said " Good-bye '* to him and supposed they should 
find him house physician next teim, he cut them short 
with a hasty word, and they left saying they should be in 
town in October. 

^ * # * ' iff 

The sun was setting, and a gentle breeze was blowing 
fresh at the mouth of the Thames. 

The Hohart Castle was all life and activity. The pilot* 
boat, with its last little load, had just set out mid cheers 
and farewells. On the quarter-deck, with the Captain, 
stood our hero, in the neat uniform of the ship. With 
melancholy gaze he eyed the fast vanishing shores and 
spires of London, and thought of his old lodgings, his 
lost friends, his shattered hopes and banishment to a 
foreign shore. Then setting his cap more firmly on his 
head, and clenching his teeth, he determined again to 
work in that foreign land as he had worked here in the 
lost home, now a mere speck in the distance. 

" Doctor, doctor ! " and a little girl ran up to him, 
raising her bright blue eyes enquiringly. " Do tell me 
what that big black thing in the water is for ? '* 

"To fasten the big ships down," said Ray, kindly. 
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^* Come along ; " and as he led her below to their evening 
meal^ perhaps the poor fellow felt that all was not yet 
so black. 

* * * •¥^ :|^ 

October was round again with its many-coloured sun- 
sets and darkening days^ and all was life and bustle once 
more at the hospitals. The news of poor Ray's banish- 
ment soon circulated among his fellow-students, and threw 
a deep gloom over their first meetings. His successful 
rival too, Crofton, had died. The poor fellow, full of 
life and hope, with a brilliant future before him, had 
contracted blood-poisoning in the discharge of his duties, 
and after a fearful illness of less than a fortnight had 
died. Two such promising, earnest young lives removed, 
one for ever ; two who had given up everything for the 
cause, two of the brave workers who, though they knew 
that the ruthless hand of phthisis, or heart disease, is 
raised against them, struggle on manfully with cheering 
words and helping hands to others as long as they them- 
selves can stand. 

" It is a glorious profession," burst out Reve, " when 
we have such men in it ; " and turning to Elton he con- 
tinued, '* we have not done all we ought to have done, you 
know, but we too will take our turn," and the two friends 
decided to compete for the vacant appointments in the 
hospital. They kept their word and entered their names, 
wrote their papers and anxiously awaited the result. 

" I wonder what has become of Ted Lacy ? " said Elton 
one day to Lester, who had obtained an appointment a few 
months before. 
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"No one knows. Slope met him and he said he had 
given the profession up, and was going in for law/* 

" Rolling stone," said Reve. 

And Ted Lacy became as one of the dead. He was 
never seen within the precints of the hospital, rarely met. 
Vague rumours of his doings now and then reached his 
old friends : now he was farming, now he was in the city, 
now billiard marker, but never was he seen near King's. 
Slepe had as usual put off his examination for six months, 
and Strong had followed suit and was often to be seen 
with Slepe, for they were reading together. 

At length the much wished-f or decision was known, and 
Elton and Reve both obtained appointments at the hos- 
pital. How they rejoiced that they should be in together ! 
And they slept that night more soundly than for many 
a night. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



-♦♦- 




"Harsh red hair, big voice, big chest, big merciless hands !'^ 

** Here was a boy 

Caught in a mill and crush'd — it was all but a hopeless case : 

* * Mf itt At Tit 

And we pass to this ward where the yoimger children are laid : 
Here is the col of our orphan, our darling, our meek little maid ; 
Empty you see just now ! " 

HAVE heard of Lacy," said Elton, dropping 
into Reve's rooms late one night in October. 
" He has entered at Guy's, and is busy reading 
for his first." 

"Reading as of old," replied Reve. "I expect he is 
booked for a chronic. He must be in his fifth term and 
has not passed his first. I should think he is booked for 
a chronic." 

"I saw the chronic who went up with us last July. 
He was at the hospital, and seemed very injured because 
some man said he was referred for a year." 

" This is his sixteenth year. His card is covered with 
crosses, and he quite seems to enjoy the little excitement 
of going up yearly." 

"Yes; and how well the examiners must know him, 
and what a wonderful bump of perseverance he must have.'^ 

" Which inclines one to think that perseverance is not 
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such a very fine quality after all. Reminds one of Mark 
Twain's ants, who spend their time in hoarding grass- 
hoppers' wings and butterflys' scales, and in working 
round in circles to avoid rough stones when it would be 
so much easier to go under them." 

" But perhaps they have not the sense to go imder them. 
They certainly make more show going round, for in the 
one case they are heard of, though of doubtful celebrity, 
while in the other they would be lost in the shadow of 
the stone." 

" Yes, indeed." 

" Well, Elton, our office begins in less than a week. I 
suppose there isn't so much to do as assistant." 

" No ; you have to take the out-patients in that reeking 
out-patient room and make yourself generally useful." 

** I long to begin. I want the practice." 

" I myself could work all day, and hard, too, at the prac- 
tical part ; but I do hate those books, they are frightful." 

At the beginning of the next month Elton and Reve 
drove up with their baggage to the portals of the hospital, 
and entered by that door where so many a poor mortal 
had entered to breathe his last; through which anxious 
friends and weeping parents had followed some poor 
wretch, crushed, perhaps, by the ruthless wheels of a 
train, the poor fellow still breathing, they still wildly 
hoping. The same portal this, through which were borne 
the cowardly suicide half comatose, and the raving 
drunkard, the tender babe with its dreadful scalds, and 
the hardened wretch with face seared by the fiery vitriol ; 
through here too passed the distracted friends, and whining 
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hypocrites, who, while weepmg bitterly, were at heart 
thankful for the prospect of a speedy release. The very 
officious porter, whose vulgar mind had been exalted by his 
petty power, accustomed as he was to write the names and 
addresses of the patients and given to order them, about, 
with an air of polite indifference took the luggage to our 
friends' rooms. 

" I shall kick that man before I have been here long," 
said Elton. 

"He will soon alter his tactics with us,'* said Eeve 
quietly as he unpacked and began to arrange his things. 
" Not brilliant quarters ! " 

"No," said Elton, "but as it's all work, it does not 
matter much. We shall not be here much." 

The stethoscope and dressing-case were placed on the 
mantel-piece, and when everything was arranged the two 
friends went in to dinner, where their brother officers had 
already assembled. Of these Phil Lester was the only one 
they knew well. So they sat down after nodding to him 
and to the house physician. This latter was at the head 
of the table carving a large joint. He was a dark, neatly 
dressed man of middle height, but of clumsy, elephantine 
build. His massive bones and heavy limbs, to the ordinary 
observer, suggested a strong specimen of the teuton element, 
but to the medical eye showed a cancerous diathesis. He 
spoke in a slow, stilted manner, and seemed to look upon 
his companions as coming from another sphere, who 
might in time live up to him. Affectation and conceit 
were epithets too mild to apply to him. Elton and Eeve 
looked at him, and then winked knowingly at each other. 



*l 
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The house surgeon was quite a different stamp of man ; 
full of life and fun, strong and healthy. He had a vague 
knowledge of most things, except his profession ; that he 
knew well. His great weakness was his vanity, which 
was immoderate. Though rough externally, he was 
remarkably sensitive and as tender as a girl. He was a 
good, sterling fellow. Life for him had as yet no cares, 
as yet he was more of the schoolboy than the man. 
The obstetric officer was again of another type. The chief 
thing to be noticed about him was that he was no gentle- 
man. A coarse, sandy-haired fellow, with hairy jaws and 
freckled face, his dress and linen all proclaimed his low 
origin and bad breeding. His rapacity at meals, his 
bullying manner to the waitress, his rude remarks and 
coarse jokes made him generally hated. 

The dinner in due time came to an end. The ultra 
heroic house physician turned to his new assistant, and in 
his blandest and most measured tones wished him to 
remain in that night. 

"I can't," was Reve's reply. "I have an engagement 
which I cannot break for anyone." 

This was a shock for the man who seemed to have set 
himself up as a brazen image to be worshipped by all. 
He said no more, and Elton, turning to Reve, said it was 
time they were off, and they left the atmosphere of shop. 

" What a cad that ginger-haired fellow is," said Reve. 
^^ Quite disgusting ! and what a conceited ass the house 
physician is." 

"The old story," said Elton; "men who at school and 
College were unheard of, probably bullied at school and 
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taken no notice of at College, snddenly when they get a 
Kttle power they hecome unbearable. The new position 
turns the poor fellows' heads, and they become regular 
Jacks in Office, until some well-trained mastiff appears to 
box their ears. Fancy, we shall have to be six months 
with * Ginger.' Ugh ! "We must shut him up." 

As these two walked together to the engagement which 
Reve could break for no one, namely to the theatre, they 
decided to bring " Jack " down to his proper level, and to 
silence " Ginger." 

" The house surgeon is a decent fellow. Of course he 
is an old football man," continued Elton, enthusiastically. 

" Yes," said Reve, " but I do not think, as you seem to, 
that every man must have been in for something athletic 
to make him a decent fellow." 

"I don't care," answered Elton, for his pet theory 
always excited him, "you'll find the best fellows have 
always been in for sports." 

The next morning work began in earnest. Reve and 
Elton were down in their different wards making exami- 
nations, testing, galvanising patients, assisting their re- 
spected heads generally. Then lunch came and afterwards 
a rush, each resident hastening out with his stethoscope or 
dressing-case, for the physicians and surgeons were comiDg. 
Then came a march round the wards, and after that Rere 
and Elton went to the out-patient room to prescribe for 
coughs, colds, sprains, cuts, "nervous debility," ** gripes," 
" various veins," also " very precocious veins," " cut 'eds/' 

gastric fever," " 'ealing hulcers," "balls in the throat/' 

fluensies," "pains hall hover-like," "strokes," "things 
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moving about inside ; " in fact all the aches and pains that 
flesh is heir to, most often told in a jargon not to be found 
in any medical vocabulary. The last wretched patient 
had done up his rags and Reve escaped from the vitiated 
atmosphere of the medical patients and went to join 
Elton, who, already having finished his work, was smoking 
in his room. They had to stay in to allow the heads to 
take their short daily constitutional. 

" Glorious ! " said Elton, enthusiastically. " I have 
learnt more to day than in all my student days. There 
is nothing like being in the wards." 

The conversation was, however, interrupted by the 
porter, "Accident, sir," turning to Elton, "brought in 
by the police," and Elton went out to the surgery. There 
on the table he found a strongly-built man. The blood 
was flowing on to his shirt from a large wound on the 
left side of the head, where the scalp had been torn from 
the bone. The clotted hair and scalp had to be lifted up 
l)efore the face could be seen. This was in an equally 
terrible condition, for the flesh was all torn off the one 
side, and the ghastly teeth and gums were exposed. Elton 
opened his eye, but the pupil was fixed and all conscious- 
ness lost. He then opened the shirt and applied the 
stethoscope to the heart, but there too all was silent.' The 
ribs were broken to pieces and felt like a bag of loose 
bones. 

" He is perfectly dead," said Elton. " Where did you 
find him ? " 

"He fell from the underground platform," said a 
policeman, " and the train ran over him." 
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They then searched his clothes for evidence as to his 
identity, but nothing was found. 

" His boots are those of a militia-man/' said Elton. 

Round his neck was hung a dirty heart-shaped device, 
cut out of some soft stone. Who knows why it was placed 
there, and by whom ? 

At the inquest it was found that he was an old army 
man. 

Elton returned to his room after this examination of the 
poor fellow, and began to read the Lancet, 

At dinner the conversation, as usual, turned on ** shop;" 

" Well," said the house physician to his assistant, " have 
you had much this afternoon ? ** 

" Only a few cases of pleurisy,'* answered Eeve, rather 
shortly. 

"Well, I suppose you knew what to do ? " This was 
said with an air of immense superiority. 

"Yes," said Reve, appearing much frightened, as he 
faltered out the treatment he had ordered. " I hope that 
was right," said he, knowing quite well that it was 
perfectly right. 

" Quite wrong," said the house physician emphatically- 

Reve looked at him silently for a moment and then 
said, " You canting old humbug. You know it is quite 
right, and if you ever again dare question my treatment I 
will kick you out of the room." 

Everyone sat silent and aghast at this outburst. But 
Reve was really furious, and would have half killed the 
elephant on the spot had he said another word. But he 
wisely said nothing. 
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Slowly now the dinner dragged on. Silence reigned 
till Phil Lester (who, together with the house surgeon, 
had been told of the plan for " Ginger's" education,) said, 
" Do you mind passing the watercress ? " addressing the 
house surgeon, who sat at the end of the table. 

" Wait your turn," said " Ginger," who sat next to Phil. 

The cress was passed round however, and came to 
" Ginger," who piled it high on his own plate, and the 
empty dish came to Phil. 

"With a bland smile he passed his plate to " Ginger '* 
and mildly said, " Would you mind helping me to a little 
watercress ? " 

A shriek of laughter followed this, and the crestfallen 
" Ginger " pushed away his chair and dashed out of the 
room, mid the derisive yells of the residents. 

"Delightful!" said the house surgeon, "but we must 
finish it," and he rang for the waitress. Then writing on 
a card " My crest has fallen, but my cress has risen," he 
piled all the watercress he could collect, on a plate and 
sent it by the waitress with the card and the residents' 
compliments to " Ginger." 

The house physician soon went on his rounds, and the 
assistants remained to smoke. It was then that a society 
was formed among them for the " Suppression of * Ginger' 
and the letting down of the house physician." It wa« 
decided to begin at once. Accordingly the next evening 
one of the assiBtants poored out the house physician's beer, 
and then in chora» the rest all a«ked if they might take a 
glass. This and a few other little remedies soon brought 
down the august head of the table, who thenceforth flank 
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into oblivion. " Ginger '* was, however, a more obstinate 
case. For a few days after his first lesson he kept quiet, 
but by degrees he regained confidence, and at last broke 
forth one evening by relating a long, coarse tale. The 
confederates all dropped their knives and forks and stared 
blankly at him without saying a word. He struggled on, 
gradually getting fainter and fainter, till at last with a 
curse he fled from the room and the " Reform Society." 
The disease was cured for a time but not completely, and 
now and then "Ginger" would break out afresh to be 
again suppressed by the merciless residents. Then what 
with suggestions that Poole was a good tailor, and hints 
that water was cheap and plentiful, and soap easily obtain- 
able, " Ginger " slowly developed into a tolerable member 
of society. 

Very soon passed the six months, and our two friends, 
Reve and Elton, instead of assistants became full house 
physician and surgeon. The whole body of residents was 
changed. The obnoxious " Ginger " retired, and a much 
more agreeable set of assistants came into office. 

The work was now quite difierent for our friends. 
Mind and body were hard at work from ten till one, with 
meals in between and a couple of hours in the afternoon 
for going out. After twelve at night the liability to be 
called into the wards at any hour, or into the surgery for 
accidents, much increased the work and anxiety. It was 
hard work, but our healthy young friends only suffered 
by a little alteration in colour, and perhaps a loss of 
appetite. 

Saturday night was especially prolific of broken heads 
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and drunken creatures. Their curses could be heard long 
before they neared the hospital. Sometimes it would be 
a poor cabman, driven up in his own cab, who, wasted by 
a long illness, had yet struggled on and dropped dead 
from his seat, a victim of poverty ; now it was a woman, 
who, to escape the hobnails of a drunken husband and 
the hungry cries of starving children, had swallowed 
phosphorus, — ^but she was rescued to fight on the battle 
of her miserable life ; now it was a man quite unconscious, 
who had imbibed six gallipots of rum, so said his relations, 
at least. 

"What a waste of good liquor,' ' said a coster who was 
standing waiting, while the stomach pump was applied to 
the inebriate. 

" Flint is bringing Lena to see the hospital, to-morrow,'* 
said Elton, one evening; "will you and Phil come in to 
tea after ? " 

" DeHghted ! " said Reve and Phil. 

" Have you heard about that ^ hot ' man Leonards ? He 
was after our time. Well, he got the gold medal and 
Scholarship at the University. He is a *hot' man. 
Strong little beggar, too. He is coming into o£B.ce next 
term," said Phil. 

"I met him once in Ray's rooms," said Reve. "He'll 
get on the staff, of course. Works eight hours a day 
every day of his Ufe. His great exercise is swimming, so 
you see he is somewhat of an athlete." 

"Of course," said Elton. "He would have been dead 
long ago if he had not gone in for athletics." 

"Eight o'clock. I must go to the wards," said Reve ; 
and they separated. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



-•♦" 



" Hence yonder building rose : on either side 
Far stretched the wards, all airy, warm, and wide; 
And every ward has beds by comfort spread, 
And smoothed for him who suffers on the bed : 
There all have kindness, most relief, — for some 
Is cure complete ; it is the sufferer's home : 
Fevers and chronic ills, corroding pains, 
Each accidental mischief man sustains! 
Fractures and wounds, and withered limbs and lame. 
With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame. 
Have here attendance; here the sufferers lie 
(Where love and science every aid supply). 
And heal'd, with rapture live, or soothed by comfort, die.'* 

HE crowd of students who had surrounded the 
professor had dispersed; for the lectures were 
over, all the afternoon visits were done, the new 
patients had been admitted, and the hundred and one 
duties of a resident had been performed. The last 
carriage of the staff had rolled away, when Elton's friends 
drove up to the hospital and alighted. The great ladies' 
man was ready to meet them and conduct them to his 
rooms. Here they inspected everything, quizzed his 
smoking cap, took up his stethoscope to put the wrong 
end to their ear of course, and were horrified at last by 
finding a skull in one comer of the bookcase; in fact, 
they turned his rooms upside down, as outsiders will do 
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when they visit a bachelor's quarters. "When everything 
had been duly admired^ Elton suggested they should go to 
the wards. The visitors eagerly agreed^ and they went 
up the wide stone staircase. 

"This is my show ward/' said Rove, who wont with 
them and now stopped at the Twining ward. " It is the 
largest and in the best situation." He then threw open 
the large folding doors and exposed to view a long, warm- 
looking room, with close and narrowly planked flooring, 
white with much scouring, and reminding one of a ship's 
deck. On the left were some eight large and tall windows, 
through which the pleasant summer sim was shining its life- 
giving rays, while, to prevent the excessive glare, each 
window was furnished with short red curtains, which here 
and there were drawn across to shade some more than usually 
sick patient. On each side of the ward were about seven 
neat iron bedsteads with their clean white counterpanes, 
and from each bed a face was turned towards the visitors^ 
for that is a sight of which these poor prisoners never 
seem to tire. Between the widely separated beds stood 
the patients' side lockers, containing the knife and fork, 
teapot, tea and sugar, and here and there on the top a 
cooling draught or saucer of broken ice, or the red danger 
signal of Condy's fluid in a basin with its accompanying 
towel, marking the occupant of the neighbouring bed as 
infectious. Just visible beneath the beds were oak foot 
lockers for the patients' clothes. Above each patient 
hung a bracket and tin case for the paper which contained 
the name and prescription, and a temperature chart with its 
cabalistic tracings and figures^ intelligible only to the 
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initiated. Here and there on the side lockers were gay 
bunches of flowers, and on the long table in the centre of 
the ward was a fine show of plants in pots. Especially a 
gay yellow and brown spotted calceolaria lit up the room 
and made one almost forget it was in a hospital; other 
4uid cut flowers were there in low vases. The long, 
drooping, delicious buds of JDevoniensu^ whose delicate 
green tinge was thrown up by the black red " Camille, 
prince de SoAan/' while pale, delicate "ia France," as 
if fearing the repubHcan colours of the prince, sought a 
companion in sweet '^Madame Falcot; '* ^^ Souvenir d*un 
ami " also had not been forgotten by some thoughtful 
one. Delicious roses ! who sent you to such a scene of 
woe ? Some one who knew your worth and your power, 
and was too unselfish to keep you for themselves. There 
they were however, and of a richness and in numbers to 
make even a rose fancier envious. At one end of the 
table was a jug and basin for the physician's use ; at the 
other end a few medicine glasses, a mirror, bright silver 
spatula, oil cruse, with its amber fluid, and the many 
little implements in daily use in a ward. At each end of 
the ward was a little table containing the ordinary medicine 
bottles with their many-coloured fluids, and each labelled 
with the patient's name. Many fair engravings broke 
the monotony of the long walls, and two well-worn easy 
chairs stood by the well-polished fireless fireplace. 

A cry of delighted surprise broke from the visitors, at 
the air of comfort and cleanliness. 

" One of the advantages of having ladies for * sisters,' " 
«aid Reve. " They give a tone of refinement to it all." 
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" And a very great advantage/' said Lena. " It must 
make the patients feel better^ and if they had enough of 
it must make them really better.'* 

"Why, there is no smell at all," said another of the 
party. "Every hospital I was ever in smelled horribly." 

Reve laughed and continued, "Of course you can soo 
that all this neatness entails much more discipline with 
the patients, and above all things they hate that. I think 
that is why they so long avoid the * 'orspital.' " 

" But," said Flint, " I should think the cleanliness haft 
something to do with that feeling. I know how they 
hate to be obliged to be clean." 

"Of course," said Reve, rather reluctantly; and aft 
they walked up the ward he said, " this old follow is such 
a joke, we must speak to him." 

The man was about sixty years old. He had a straggling 
white beard and long white hair, framing a pair of littlo 
black eyes which shone like living coals from his sunken 
yellow face, clear and wax-like, and very thin. 

" Eh lien, comment ga, va-t^il ? " asked Reve. 

" 0//, man dieu, de plus en plus mal, monsieur, je rends 

r&mer 

^^ 0//, pas encore y^ returned Reve, trying to be con- 
Bolingy ^rous allez vous irouver leaucoup mieux en peu 
d^ iemps^ 

" Ah ! onif monsieur, je comprends, et quand vous 
autreSy vous ne pouvez plus me venir en aide, alors^ 
riendra la mort me secourir — " and suddenly a long, lean 
arm was stretched out for a bowl which lay near. 

Reve drew the ladies away and said^ " Did yon notice 
kftarm?" 
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"No; why?" 

" Oh, quite a romance. He has a heart tattooed on it, 
and in a circle round the heart the words : * Je jure 
devant Dieu, d^ aimer et de cherir totite ma vie, ma femme^ 
mxifidele amie^ and then a crdss." 
• " How pathetic ! I hope the wife comes up to that " 

" They say not ; she seems rather relieved to have him 
here, and though she got up a tear when I told her the 
other day that he could not get better, it was rather of 
the crocodile kind I am afraid. She seems to flourish. 
He is quite a character. One day I was standing near 
him, he was very sick (the poor fellow has cancer), and 
handing me the bowl he said very wearily, * Tenez, gardez 
mx)i ga pour que le professeur puisse voir si c^est le cosur 
ou bien Vestomac que fai cracheJ He lives on eausucree, 
in which he says lies his only chance of cure, and he 
never eats anything at all." 

" What a curious old fellow," said Flint. 

" And this is Cardinal Newman, very crusty old divine." 

The likeness was certainly striking. The party then 
passed on to the bed of a little boy of nine or ten. 

" This is Billy Johnson. "Well, Billy, how are you ? " 
and Reve tickled the child's head. Billy giggled. 

"This is a little man who is very sensible to the 
attentions of the clerk who takes his case. One day he 
said to me, * Doctor, where's my clerk ? ' I said, ^ He's 
gone away.' ^ I can't do without a clerk, I must have a 
clerk,' answered he. In a day or two a new clerk came 
and sat down by Billy to take his case, and was eyed very 
critically. * Oh, are you the new clerk ? ' ^ Yes.' * Well, 
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I'm glad youVe come. I can't Kve without a clerk of 
some kind/ " 

Billy immediately became the centre of attraction, and 
was more spoilt than ever. Eeve now hurried his visitors 
past the other patients, some of whom had ice-bags on 
their heads, some with tents round their beds, all apparently 
very seriously ill. 

"The women's ward is just the same, only a little 
smaller," said Eeve, as he led them into the next ward, 
and continued, "here is more romance. You see the 
fine-looking old woman in the end bed. She married three 
times, and the third time it was a scavenger. Most de- 
voted couple. The old fellow used to scrub her floor, 
bring up her water and coal in the early morning and 
then go off to his work. At last she got so ill that she 
was obliged to come in, and now every morning as he 
passes the wiadow to go to his work he whistles up to 
her." 

" Most touching," said Lena, " it reminds one of King 
Eichard and his minstrel." 

"That is another remarkable patient, an American 
a.ctress." 

" Why, she wears a wig ! " for the sharp eyes of Lena 
has fallen on it. 

" Oh, yes ; and one day it came off, and she has never 
forgiven me. I was examining her and some one knocked 
it off" 

" Splendid ! " 

Now they came to a bed in which there rolled about a 
miserable-looking girl, whose wasted form and almost 
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animal expression made her a loathsome object. Her 
right hand and arm were withered, with the hand flexed 
on the wrist. Her whole body was thrown into contortions. 
When the visitors approached her animal eye brightened 
as that of a dog might when it expected a caress. 

"Poor creature! '* murmured someone. 

That was quite enough. It was, as it were, the signal 
for the play, and immediately with a shriek she began to 
roll about more vigorously, to twist and turn in every 
direction, nearly throwing herself out of bed in her violent 
contortions. She was having a "fit." The nurses soon 
arrived at the bedside, and the ladies fled in terror, Reve 
following them in a second or two. 

"Hysteria, nothing else," said he. "Lourdes or some 
such place might cure her, and then a miracle would have 
been performed. Such another case was cured by some 
French doctors talking by the patient's bedside. The 
language so impressed her that she felt sure some incan- 
tation had been said over her. As soon as they left she 
asked to get up and walked about quite cured. Another 
was frightened into healthy activity by the sudden and 
accidental lighting of a large jet of gas. She had had to 
be carried from her bed to a chair, but now she jumped 
up and ran round the table. Shall we go to the children's 
ward ? " 

The visitors eagerly agreed, and Reve led them further 
up the stairs to the ward. 

Here the white curtained cots formed a pleasing variety 
after the beds. A large rocking-horse in the middle of 
the ward was ambling as only those steeds can amble, and 
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on it sat a happy boy ; the little swing had a rosy-cheeked 
girl in it, her bright eyes sparkling with joy. But as 
a contrast, in one comer was a cot surrounded by a red 
tent, into which clouds of steam were being puffed to 
a wheezing baby inside, who looked like a sparrow in 
an eaglets eyrie. Many pinched and pale faces occupied 
the other cots. 

" Very sad sight,** said one of the ladies. 

"But the ward is charming,** said Lena, "and most of 
them do look so happy, and all so clean.** 

" Yes, it is curious to see the metamorphosis when they 
have to go out,** said Elton. " I never know them to be 
the same children.** 

Going down the stairs they met a "sister,** to whom 
Elton gravely bowed. 

"Ah, tell us,** said Lena, "about them. One hears so 
much about the rudeness of students to the nurses and 
aisters. How is it ? ** 

"Quite a mistaken idea,'* answered Elton, "at least 
here ; but it is very easily explained. A man comes up 
fresh and does not know the sisters are ladies. He thinks 
they are ordinary nurses. Perhaps he meets one in the 
street and does not take off his hat — ^naturally one would 
hardly salute one's cook — and he thinks no more about it, 
little dreaming that he has slighted a lady. The result 
is that he is put down as rude. And then many of the 
ToesEL who really do know the social standing of the sisters, 
don't salute them because they think the sisters would 
preler them not to.'* 

"But surely he need never be in a quandary as to 

z 
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that, seeing it is the lady who first recognizes the gen- 
tleman." 

" I don't think they know that when they first come 
up. I hardly think a man, if he knew the true position 
of a sister, and met her, would fail to salute her if she 
bowed to him." 

"Well," said Lena, " one ought to hear both sides of a 
question; but I hardly think those are the accusations 
brought against the students generaUy." 

*^ Will you come in and have some tea ? There are one 
or two old friends coming ; Slope, whom you saw at the 
Lakes, and another of the residents." 

"Oh, yes," said Lena; "I shall like to see Mr. Slepe 
again." And a merry party gathered round Elton's tea 
table that afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



-»♦- 



''There is a tide in the afiairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 



^c li 




AM so glad/* said Reve to Lester, one evening; 
*^ Slepe and Strong are through at last/' 
" That's all right. But I say, I am so sorry. 
Our term is coming to an end. A little more than a 
week and our time is up, and what next 7 " 

'* It is difficult to know what to do,'^ said Elton. ^^ I 
haven't the money to hang on for four years or so, on a 
wretched dispensary pittance in hopes of getting on the 
staff" 

"No, that's it," said Phil; "a fellow may work his 
eyes out, and directly he has finished his course must 
degenerate into a G. P., or has to hang about for about 
ten years." 

"Well," said Elton, "the army has much improved, 
though even yet it is not what it might and ought to be. 
I think I shall go up for the next exam, and in the mean* 
while take another qualification*" 

"Which service? " asked PhiL 

"Oh, the English is the better now. They have been 
getting such a set in the Indian Service — all sortii of 
native liff-rafL And the pay is not so very difEerent." 

"Xo OTie ever suggests die navy," said Eeve. **It 
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seems very unpopular. I think I should like the sea 
myself." 

" That may be. but I don't think you would like your 
brother naval medicos," said Elton. " Why, I see there 
is not a single University man in all the naval service." 

"Pay is so bad," said Phil; "the men are mostly 
recruited from the Scotch and Irish schools." 

" It is a great pity the services are not popular," said 
Elton. 

"Well, you see," said Eeve, "in our profession the 
people who are not * in the hunt,' so to speak, are looked 
at askance. It is the same feeling with which we look 
upon dentists. We feel they are not exactly the same 
body, and are apt to look down upon everyone connected 
with the profession who is not, as it were, an integral part 
of it. I think a great deal of this spirit comes from that." 

"Yes," said Phil, "you are not a fighting man, and 
though you may be under a heavy fire and not have a 
chance of retorting, a position which requires much more 
pluck, and though as many or more medical officers than 
others are killed and wounded, yet you are a non-com- 
batant. Well, I think I shall stick to town, put up a 
brass plate and sit down and wait ; try and get on to some 
stafi*, and if no patients come, I must take pupils and try 
and do some original work." 

" Leonards tells me," said Elton, " he is going to study 
physiology at Leipsig for a couple of years, and then he 
is certain of his place on the staff. He is pretty safe for 
the next vacancy. One of the few hard-working men 
who have survived the ordeal." 
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" Yes," said Reve, " he is a tough one, and a remarkably 
cute fellow too. You will get rusty in the army, Elton." 

"Never mind,'' said Phil. "There are not so many 
good men in the army, and you will do well with your 
Fellowship." 

" I hope so. Any way I think it is better than the 
Indian. Fancy coming back with a big liver, and com- 
pletely forgotten by everyone, a bore to one's self and of 
use to none, full of crochets and gout, and prematurely 
old. No, thank you." 

Some weeks had passed. Phil, Reve and Elton had 
all left the hospital, all still uncertain what to do, except 
Elton, who had been up for and passed his army exami- 
nation, and was now up in town to give a farewell 
breakfast before going for his year's training to Netley. 
Phil had taken office at a lunatic asylum for a few weeks, 
but the term was over and he also was in town. Reve 
was doing nothing but "educating " himself by lounging 
about town looking up old friends, spending his afternoons 
at the Club, and always grumbling that there were not 
more good Clubs nearer Temple Bar. 

"I am sure it would take. If I were rich I would 
start it myself," was always his cry. 

One Saturday then the little party assembled at Elton's 
temporary lodgings in Torrington Square. As the guests 
were Eeve, Phil, Slepe and Strong, it was a very merry 
breakfast, and yet there was sometimes a tinge of sadness 
about it, for all felt they were parting, and though they 
might see each other again now and then, there would 
not be that same friendly intercourse which had bound 
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them together for all these years. The talk was chiefly 
of past adventares and past quarrels^ at which they could 
all now aflford to laugh merrily. At length the inevitable 
future came up. 

Slepe, lazy as usual^ was found to be rolled up on the 
window-seat^ smoking his faithful briar and sipping at ^ 
large pewter of claret cup. 

"Well, old Slepe/' said Elton, "what are you going to 
do?'* 

" Well, really now, I don't know, but I've been thinking 
lately ." 

" Beggar to do that, like that old parrot. Slope," said 
Reve. 

"And," continued Slope, ignoring such small in- 
terruptions, " I think I shall turn homoeopath ! " 

"Never ! " uttered a chorus. 

" Why, man, you are too good for that," said Phil. 

" Well, really, I rather think I believe in it. I have 
been looking it up." 

"You can't possibly mean it," said Phil. "What, 
believe in Hahnemann ! believe in a man who paid no 
attention to the origin of diseases, and didn't care two- 
pence for pathology, and relied solely on his fanciful 
herbal ! why it's the old woman with her shilling bottle 
of medicine you saw. Why, man, you can't have read 
Hahnemann if you believe in such stuff." 

" But lots of good men do believe in it." 

"Oh, yes," said Phil; "or say they do. And lots of 
good men believe in ghosts, Mahomedanism, spilling salt, 
sitting down thirteen to table, walking under a ladder. 
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picking up an old horse-shoe, and a dozen other things 
which are logically absurd. We all know many well- 
educated people believe such theories; it is a colour 
blindness of the mental vision hardly explained as yet. 
This much, however, is quite certain. They don't, they 
can't look all round the questions." 

"Yes, indeed," joined in Reve, excitedly; "it is all 
quantitativeness when one reads, *It has been calculated 
that a drop from the lake of Geneva, through the waters 
of which a single grain of a drug has been diffiised, would 
contain one of Hahnemann's ordinary doses ; and that a 
drop from a mass of water similarly treated, and of volume 
enough to float the whole solar system, would contain as 
large a dose as is furnished by some of his extreme 
attenuations.' There your unqualitative mind comes in, 
for what medicinal value can such a solution have ? No, 
I know why Slope likes it; he will be able to cure all 
sorts of emotions ; and besides that, those neat little 
bottles and pretty little globules, and their boxes all so 
compact and handy, all this has taken Slepe. And then 
it will be easy to prescribe. Yes, Slepe, it will suit you 
down to the ground." 

"Don't you chaff; but what is all that about the 
emotions ? " said Slepe. 

" Why," said Reve, " the older men used to treat the 
emotions with drugs, and even now some of them continue 
to do so. Don't you remember what Lytton says, how 
* Jahr prescribes arsenic for la melancholie noirCj hellebore 
for la mJklancholie douce, and with the nice distinction only 
known to homoeopathic philosophy, ^old for la melancAolie 
religieuse ? ' " 
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"Well," interrupted Elton, "I think we try gold for 
some kind of melancholie^ when we put a band of sovereigns 
round an hysterical girl." 

"With equal success," continued Reve; "and then *If 
the patient's inclination be to rest silent, must he not take 
ignatia ? if he have a desire to drown himself, should not 
the globule be puUatilla ? For ill-humour is there no 
suggestion of aconite? If the ill-humour be of con- 
temptuous character, is there no injunction to try ipec ? ' 
If it be * disposition h /aire des YeprocheSj a critiquery 
does not Jahr give you a wide choice from bella donna to 
veratrium ? And so on. There is a globule for an amour 
malh enreux ." 

"Wish a fellow could find it," said Elton, slyly. 

"For a lover disappointed you can try kyos :y ign:, 
pho8 :, ac :, and always caustic for tears. Bah ! I have no 
patience with them," concluded Eeve. 

Slepe looked up lazily, not at all awakened by this out- 
burst. " Oh, but all that is old," said he. 

"Well, Lytton calls this Jahr the ^Blackstone of 
homoeopathy.' Any how, I will tell this much. As a 
fact, not more than a year ago, a lady told me she went 
into a homoeopathic chemist's shop and asked for some 
aconite, and the man looked at her and said, * You don't 
want aconite, you are of much too cheerful a tempera- 
ment to need aconite. You had better have ,^ some 

drug which I forget." 

"Fancy playing with deadly drugs like that," said 
Phil. 

"But you forget the dose, man, the dose," said Reve, 
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sarcastically. " I am sure it is the aestheticism of the 
thing Slepe has fallen in love with." 

"Well," said Phil, " I'll meet you in consultation if we 
chance to come together. I believe too mu6h in the real 
thing to fear you." 

"I think I shall go in for it," persisted Slepe. 

" And since we cannot alter you," said Elton, " we will 
wish you good luck. Only do make out a new and more 
rational system. Fancy ^Slepe's system of homoe- 
opathy ! ' " and a roar of laughter greeted the idea. 

** I should work in your old friend — tobacco," suggested 
Phil. " If you are restless, — ^tobacco ; if you are melan- 
choly, — ^tobacco ; if you want to think, — tobacco ; if you 
feel incUned to weep,— tobacco. The new pharmacopoeia 
would be a great favourite, I feel sure," laughed Phil. 

" Oh, rather ! Why, I already feel converted," said 

Reve ; " and as I want to be cheerful ^," he drew out 

his case and lit a cigar, then handing the case round. 

"Well, Strong, are you going to turn homoeopath ? " 

" Yes, as far as tobacco goes. But I think I shall go 
in for a G. P. I hate town. I can't live without my 
hunting and shooting; that is the life for me." 

"Well, I took a locum tenens once," said Elton, "and 
never had such hard work in my life. All day and night 
and in aU weathers, to go miles, for perhaps nothing." 

" Yes," said Strong, " one of the hardest lives there is. 
But I'm tough, and as long as I can get a day's hunting 
in the week I shall be happy." 

"Here's another man who * loves the red-deer as his 
father,' " said Reve, " and tobacco." 
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"Yes, a fat weed, and I am quite happy." 

" I went in to say good-bye to the poet/* said Elton. 

"Had I then known what I know now, I might have 

recommended some, — let me see, what is it ? Arsenic or 
agaricus ? '* 

But the bright August mom was fast going, and Phil 
said he must go ; and, as usual, the rest followed, after 
wishing Elton every possible success. 

" And he will get on, too," said Reve, " to the top of 
the tree, I hope. He's got it in him. Hit his groove, 
too, which is my idea of genius.'* 

"Yes," said Phil, "many a one spends his lifetime in 
finding it. It is like Chinese billiards, where the balls 
roll among the wires and one does sometimes hit, while 
many miss, and few go straight into the pocket." 

" And so few pockets are lined," said Strong. " I am 
going to do Grater's work at Bristol for a month. That 
will be a treat. What are you up to, Beve ? " 

" Dont know ; " and then suddenly he continued, " Oh, 
go out to Zululand ; nothing left for me but to go as a 
civil surgeon. I'll go down to the War Office now and 
enquire about it," and with his usual enthusiasm he parted 
from his two companions to go to his rooms. 

"Well," said Phil, in parting, "it would be great fun, 
Beve, but you'll get awfully rusty. 

" H'm," answered the knowing Beve, and no more, but 
went to his rooms. There he found a letter from Hal 
Fairwind, who, in his travels, had reached Iowa, and said 
he was going to start farming out there. 

"Not a word about her," said Beve, and threw down 
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the letter in disgust. " I wonder where she is. Melan- 
choly, — ^tobacco/* said he with an effort, and a pipe was 
immediately seized and lighted. But his thoughts would 
wander back to her sweet face, and forced to confess the 
failure of the remedy applied, he put on his hat. 

"I'll go to that War Office, after all," he decided. 
*^ Action, action, I must have action. Who was it said, 
' Be Faudace, de VaudacCj et de Paudace ? ' Some French 
fellow ; Danton, I think. Not quite in the same sense,, 
but it will do. I'll go in for Vandace^ And Reve went 
to the War Office. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



-•♦- 



''The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest " 



yy 




"Home keeping youths have ever homely arts. 



|HE same old scene was being enacted at the 
"Holbom,*' with the same shining lights and 
glistening glass. The band had struck up 
selections from the "Pinafore," as Reve entered and 
walked up to one of the tables at which Strong was already 
seated waiting for him. 

" Here you are/' said Strong ; " how goes it ? " 

"All done. They have accepted me and I am to sail 
next week." 

" Well, you are an odd fellow Who would have thought 
this a fortnight ago ? " 

" Well, I must do something. I am fond of travelling, 
and I shall see quite a new side of life." 

" Well, it's awfully sad, all this. Our old set all broken 
up, and such jolly times we have had together." 

"Yes. Well, we have had our day, and I suppose 
there are other jolly sets now enjoying themselves and 
little thinking what a parting it will be." 

After dinner they went into the smoking gallery, where 
they met little Dr. Dick. He was much elated, for he 
had just got on to the staff of a city hospital, and had set 
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Tip in his " shanty/' as he said. Later^ our two frienda 
went out into the streets. 

" 1*11 come and see you off," said Strong, as they parted.. 
*^ I don't go down to Bristol for ten days. Good night.'*^ 

" Good night." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



-M- 




''When all the fierce passions cease 
(The glory and disgrace of youth) : 
When the deluded soul in peace 
Can listen to the voice of truth : 
When we are taught in whom we trast. 
And how to spare, to spend, to give 
(Our prudence kind, our pity just), 
'Tis then we rightly leam to live." 

N the appointed day, the bell had just gone for 
friends to leave the Hohart Castle. There were 
earnest shaking of hands and tearful partings. 
The sailors were rushing about casting off the moorings; 
then a few puffs of smoke came from the funnel of the 
pent-up engines. 

"Good-bye," said Strong, as he wrung Reve's hand, 
^^and God bless you." 

" Good-bye, old fellow, good-bye." 

" Mind and write directly you can." 

" Oh, yes ; and you must do ditto, and give us a sketch 
of your G. P. work. Look out, they are taking in the 
gangway," and, with a wrench. Strong tore himself away 
and leapt on shore. Gradually the leviathan began to 
move, the puffs coming from the funnel and the churning 
of the screw showing that the machines were working. 
All the passengers were huddled on one side of the 
vessel, waving handkerchiefs, giving messages, shouting 
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adieux, till by degrees the vessel became smaller and 
smaller to those on land. Keve was shaking his hat 
wildly to Strong, who had raised his on his stick. While 
they neared the bend of the river the pent-up sobs of the 
passengers were forced down, but suddenly, when all was 
lost to view, they broke forth. This sharp turn of the 
river had snapped long friendships, divided father and 
<;hild, perhaps for ever, had widowed many a heart, all 
in a twinkling. 

" It is a sad sight," thought Reve. " A railway station 
scene is affecting enough, but how much more this. ^Tis 
here the pessimist should come, he who looks on man as a 
machine destitute of all feeling,. and his cruel, heartless 
pessimism would be taught a lesson. The irony of fate,*' 
continued he ; " here am I exactly as Ray was a year ago. 
The same line, the same vessel, but with what different 
feelings. He like a banished Childe Harold, I like a 
sanguine Columbus ; I looking forward to the change, my 
old friends all scattered, the world's selfishness dawning 
upon me as' I grow older. I am glad to leave the turmoil 
of London. I could at times, like Slope, wish for some 
lonely island where I might be the cacique ; but I should 
soon get tired of that. My theories have nearly made me 
mad. Knowledge seems so endless, so inexhaustible, and 
I feel so small, so weak, such a beginner. How I have 
been storm-tossed in my doubting bark, and now I feel as 
unsettled as ever. Ugh! Action is what I want, it is 
my only cure; would that I could never think, would 
that I were a cabbage, with no cares, no doubts, no longings. 
But this is weak. Let's see who is on board.'* 
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Beve soon made friends with the captain^ who had a 
great desire for knowledge and especially medical know- 
ledge. It was not, however, till the steamer left the 
castellated ness and beautiful river at Dartm.outh that 
they came much together. Reve was much amused by 
the captain's tales of the simple way in which patients 
were treated on ships where no doctor was carried. He 
said the captain was provided with a medicine chest, in 
which all the bottles and boxes were numbered. Ac- 
companying these was a hand-book, the contents of which 
ran thus : — " If the patient has an ulcerated leg, put on 
some nimiber thirteen ; if he has a pain in the stomach, 
give him a teaspoonful of number three; does his nose 
bleed, inject some number two; and so forth. It all 
reminded Reve of the extract he had quoted to Slepe that 
happy morning in Elton's rooms. 

Day after day came the same endless tossing blue waves, 
the clanging bells, and the innumerable meals of a steamer, 
at which the guests were fewer every day; the dances 
and charades in the evenings ; the atletic sports ; cricket 
matches and quoits on deck in the day. The flirtations 
and love-makings (Ah! Reve, how little do you think 
that in this same vessel you may be pouring forth your 
love vows!), the cards with the officers, a jolly, rough, 
half-educated set of men, as a rule. Reve, who always 
kept a diary, said he had never before found so much to 
put in his " log,'' as he now called it. All the expressions 
became nautical. It was "avast there," "let go of the 
gib," or " the sun is over the foremast — ^beer time." 

The same fun at crossing the line. King Neptune 
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executing his watery laws ; the same old trick of putting 
a wire across the telescope in order that the children 
might better see the line. Reve too, fastened red herrings 
to lines and let them over the side of the vessel, and then 
called the children to fish. They would then pull up their 
line and run ofi* to the saloon with their prizes. It was 
an easy, merry, careless life, and Reve, always fond of 
the sea, enjoyed it immensely. But all were getting tired 
of the voyage, notwithstanding the glimpse they had had 
of the purple hills of Madeira, studded here and there 
with their picturesque quintas and waving tasselled sugar- 
canes, recalling land, and so home. The slatternly, gaily* 
dressed, bumboat-women had caused them some amusement 
too ; still how glad they all were when the massive, rude 
outlines of the Table Mountain broke upon their view, 
and with what anxious feelings all eyed the coast. And 
now, at last, the dock was reached and once more rush 
and bustle reigned on board as the steamer was moored. 
Friends meeting friends, porters busy with luggage, 
grinning kaffirs begging a job, black hansom cabmen 
touting for fares, all increased the rush and clatter. 

Reve had his luggage removed, and was soon looking 
round Cape Town. 

" Very colonial. Everything a bad imitation of home,** 
thought he. 

A few new sights, and but few. The thick, many- 
coloured garments of the Dutch women were certainly 
amusing. The country round proved more attractive, 
with its prickly cacti and lovely giant arums ; Constantia, 
too, with its grapes was pretty. Then there were the ever 
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varying views of the Table Mountain, now with its cloth 
spread for the fairy hord to revel on, now without its dewy 
drapery, which perhaps served to burnish the groves of 
the silver-leaved trees. 

Soon after Cape Town, Mussel Bay was passed, and a 
short stay made at Port Elizabeth, where the surf boat 
seemed a source of great dread to passengers about to 
land. At length Durban was reached. Now it was Reve's 
turn to be battened down in a dark hole with several 
companions. 

" I feel as if I were inside the shell of Jules Verne's 
cannon and going to the moon," thought Reve, especially 
when he heard a creaking and felt a shooting feeling, 
followed by a sudden stop. 

"At last in Durban Harbour," said someone through 
the darkness, and how glad the prisoners all were to see 
daylight again. 

Directly Eeve had reported himself, he was informed 
that he was for the present appointed to the Base Hospital 
at Durban. 

^^As usual, just my luck. Here am I come out for 
action, and I get ^ fixed,' as the Yankees would say, in a 
colonial hospital. Action, indeed ! " 

He had charge of a certain number of marquees. The 
nursing of which was done by ladies who had come out 
from England, so in that respect all went right. It T^as 
the same old work ; morning visit at ten, dinner at one, 
and lounge during the heat of the afternoon. He soon 
found a tree-fem whither to retire with his pipe. Tins 
things went on for a fortnight, when, to his joy, orders 
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<5aine for him to move up country. Gladly did he leave 
dead-alive Durban, and preferred the rough work of a 
Cape cart, doubtful company and slender fare, to the more 
<jivilized town he had left behind. 

Grass, grass, all grass ; rolling prairies, with trees here 
and there, and now and then a cultivated patch of farm ; 
spring-bokand weldebeest in droves rushing over the grassy 
plains; now and then a glimpse at an ostrich farm, with 
its long-legged, long-necked stock and simple requirements ; 
half wild Boer squatters, living by their wits (rather a 
difficult matter) in the wilds ; on they went till at length 
Pretoria was reached. Here, too, work seemed sluggish. 
Marquees again containing victims of the climate rather 
than of the enemy. The day after arriving Reve went 
round to see his patients, and as he was passing from one 
tent to another, he saw one of the "sisters" look at him 
quickly and then turn away equally quickly. He was 
electrified. 

^^ It cannot be ! '' gasped Reve. "Yes, I am sure that 
is her figure," and away he bounded after her retreating 
form. 

She turned at the sound of footsteps and looked at him. 

Breathless with excitement he exclaimed at last, " Miss 
Fairwind, this is a surprise." 

^* Yes, Mr. Reve," said Con, with admirable composure, 
and but a slight blush. 

*^ How delighted I am to see you ; how did you get out 
liere ? " was all Reve could say. 

^* It is a long story, Mr. Reve." 

^^ Well, truth is stranger than fiction. I have rarely 
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had such a surprise in my life. It does seem a long time 
since that dinner at your aunt's ; and how everything has 
changed since that! Hal told me that night you were 
going in for nursing, but I never thought you really 
meant it. By-the-by, I heard from him when I was in 
England. He has taken up farming in America." 

"Has he really? I am surprised." 

" Yes ; I wonder he did not write to you." 

" Oh," said Con, quickly, " I am sure he has done so, 
but my aunt has directions to keep all my letters, as my 
address has been so uncertain, and I never expected 
anything of importance." 

" Well," continued Reve, musingly, and after a pause, 
'^ I somehow can't realize that you are a nurse." 

"Oh, I can, and a hard time I have had. Though 
imder the circumstances I think I should do the same 
again." 

" Do tell me your experiences," said Reve. " It would 
interest me so much." 

"Well, I will some day give you the account I have 
written. I amused myself by writing it while we were 
coming out, I had little else to do on board." 

And not many days after, Reve obtained possession of 
the valuable manuscript, which in after years he called 
" Con's Confessions." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
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'^ Does it seem a bitter thing 

To tend the sick, to cheer the comfortless, 

To serve God ever, and to watch and pray, 

Because thou must be lonely? The bright sun 

Goes on rejoicing in his loneliness; 

And yon meek moon rides through the dark blue vault, 

Unmated in her nightly wanderings. 

Nor deem thy life shall be uncomforted. 

Flowers bloom along the way that Duty treads, 

And as thou goest on thy stem, high path. 

Glimpses will come to thee of heavenly joys 

Transcending all the base world reckons of." 




EVE sat comfortably smoking in his room. The 
manuscript containing Con's history lay before 
him, and in his hand he held a slip of paper 
which had been enclosed in the same parcel. 

"The manuscript I send you/' wrote she, "was written 
during the first leisure I have had since I left my aunt's 
house in London, and I merely wrote down what I could 
remember of my experiences, because they seemed to me 
<5urious, and I thought they might be of some interest to 
my aunt on my return. You will, I know, remember 
this in reading the pages." 

"Now for the History," said Reve, and opened the 
manuscript. 

" Eai-ly in 1877 I went to Our Lady's Hospital, where 
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I arrived about three in the afternoon. The matron,, 
whom I had seen once or twice, had stnick me at once,, 
and I never changed my opinion of her, as being a refined, 
well-cultivated, accomplished woman. She belonged, I 
always thought, to a higher social position, which she 
would have adorned, but she now filled a place for which 
she was quite unfitted, and which would have better held 
a less remarkable woman. She was the sort of woman who 
might, in a small way, have held her salon and helped 
society. But she was away when I arrived, and this was 
a disappointment to me, for she had so thoroughly 
sympathised with me, and my wish to turn my youth and 
strength to some use, that I had great confidence in going 
to her. Her substitute was a woman of the world in 
quite another sense, a married woman, and one who had 
no more tact than to begin a lengthy conversation on that 
world which I felt I had now left behind me. At last, 
however, I escaped to the room which by some good 
fortune had fallen to my sole use. Here I began to settle 
myself and look round. A camp-bed and one chair, 
a washing stand and hanging mirror completed the 
furniture. No superfluity of worldly goods here ! I was 
congratulating myself on my surroundings when a knock 
at the door was immediately followed by the entrance of 
a tall, strongly-built woman in the nurse's dress. 

" ^ May I come in ? ' 

" ' Certainly.' 

"^I am Mrs. Swing, Nurse Swing. Miss Withers 
asked me to see that you were comfortable, and to teU 
you how sorry she was to be away when you came. She 
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ias not been very well and has gone down to the country 
for a day or two/ 

" ' Oh, thank you. I shall be settled in a day or two. 
I am sorry not to see Miss Withers.* 

^^ Nurse Swing said, ^ I don't know what you will do 
about dresses, but I can lend you caps and aprons till you 
are settled, and of course you will not get your uniform 
till you see if you stay.' 

" ^ If I stay ! There is not much doubt of that. And I 
do not think I should be very long in making a supply of 
caps and aprons, for they do not seem complicated.' 

" * Oh, I see you are accustomed to work.' 

" * Is that very imusual ? ' I asked. 

"*Well, not many of the probationers know much 
about it.' 

"We went to tea. Shall I ever forget that dining- 
room ? A long room, with a fireplace at one end, a piano 
at the other, two windows looking on the backs of other 
houses, and the walls ornamented with two physiological 
plates — one on digestion. The long table was covered 
with a soiled and creased cloth. At one end was a tin 
tea-tray, and under it a piece of black oilcloth to protect 
the already dirty cloth ; on the tray was a britannia metal 
teapot and a jug of milk. The food on the table consisted 
of two plates of butter and two others with loaves on them. 
About twelve nurses and probationers sat at this appetising 
meal. My widow-guide, who was curiously affected in 
manner, and seemed to me to have a tendency to St. Vitus' 
dance, always spoke with her head on one side and her 
mouth twisted towards the opposite side, as it were to 
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balance things better. As we entered she said, * I may as 
well introduce you at once/ and turning to the table she 
added aloud, * I have brought Miss Fairwind. Does any- 
one know into which ward she is to go ? ' 

" Twenty-four eyes were immediately lifted and turned 
on me. A stare of a few seconds followed, and then the 
meal was again the centre of attraction. But a fine-looking 
girl, who I soon learned was Nurse Thome, looked up 
shyly and said, ^ I think Miss Withers said she was to go 
to Ambrose ward ; ' and then I heard her say to her 
neighbour, in a lower tone, ^With that Sister Am.brose. 
I am sorry for Miss Fairwind.' 

" Nurse Swing sat at the head of the table and poured 
out the tea. Nearly opposite to me was a large-faced, 
coarse-looking woman, with triangular eyebrows and a 
loose, ill-formed mouth. From this mouth dropped the 
following pearl : 

"^PASS the butter — please,' with much emphasis on 
the ^ pass ' and none whatever on the ^ please.' The voice 
was harsh and most unpleasant, and the tone provincial. 
However, the demand was satisfied, and a hand equally 
gentle pushed the butter plate from the other side of the 
table. The provincial's knife was then hungrily buried 
in the butter, a piece severed and placed on her own plate, 
and her meal continued. Here and there were faces more 
attractive, but the owners of these were silent. Next to 
me sat a thin, ill-built, discontented-looking girl, who, 
after eyeing me for a minute or two, said, in a flippant way : 

" ^ Do you like nursing ? ' 

" ^ Lihe^ is hardly the word to apply to serious things,* 
I returned. 
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" ^ Won't you have some tea ? ' said Nurse Swing. * We 
don't have supper till eight/ 

" ^ Thank you, I am not hungry. I lunched late.' 

" ^ Well, it is twenty past, will you come with me or 
wait till to-morrow ? ' 

" * I will go with you now, if you will lend me a cap and 
apron.' 

" As we left the room I heard that grating voice say 
in a loud undertone : * She's very ready to go into it. I 
wonder how long her enthusiasm will last ? ' and I thought, 
^ How pleasant to be ill and to listen to that voice.' 

" When we came back, Nurse Thorne was waiting in 
the hall, dressed in a brown ulster and tightly-fitting brown 
bonnet, and looking very handsome. Her bright, intelli- 
gent face and fine figure were very attractive. With her 
hands in her pockets, and a blush on her young cheek, 
she came up to me in an easy manner and said, * I wonder 
how you will like Sister Ambrose. I simply hate her.* 

"^Now that is unfair to prejudice Miss Fairwind,' 
said Nurse Swing. * Sister Ambrose is a great favourite 
with some of the nurses. We shall be late if we do not 
make haste.' So we parted from Nurse Thome, who was 
going out, and crossing the corridor went up the stone 
staircase towards the wards. 

" ^ You know, some people don't like Sister Ambrose,* 
began Nurse Swing ; * but I think anyone can get on with 
her if they choose.' 

"As we entered, we met on the threshold a woman 
about fifty years old, dressed in a grey stuff dress, with a 
Biiniatui'e cap and apron as ornaments, and not by way of 
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any use they could be. She was walking towards us with 
one arm akimbo, and the other behind her back. 

"Nurse Swing said, *0h, Sister Ambrose, I daren't 
come in, we have erysipelas in our ward, but I have brought 
you the new probationer. Miss Fairwind.* 

" A rude stare was turned on me, and the sister said^ 
' Oh, very well ; ' and then laughed. 

" I felt rather angry, but gravely said, * How do you 
do, sister.' I began to see why Nurse Thome disliked her. 

" ^ The patients is just goin' to have their tea, " Nxurse," ' 
she added, when Nurse Swing had gone. * You can go 
round to their lockers and collect their tea ; there is the 
teapot on the mantel-piece, and the milk is in the larder, 
and they all have bread and butter in their lockers. Some 
of 'em have eggs.' 

"With these vague directions I began to work. The 
ward was a women's medical. As I went round to search 
the lockers for tea, the patients all looked at me enquiringly. 
They had a subdued look. At last I handed the tea round, 
but many times I had to ask the patients what I did not 
know, for the sister had gone away after watching me 
round. Then I had to collect the cups and plates and 
wash them up, and while doing this, a peculiar cry from 
one corner of the ward attracted my attention. I ran in 
the direction whence it came and found a young girl 
throwing her head from side to side. I ran to find the 
sister, who, fortunately, was just coming in. She went 
up to the girl and spoke to her, but the girl did not know 
her. The house physician was now sent for. He felt her 
pulse, and said, * Yes, she is much worse. Dr. is in 
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the hospital, I will bring him up.' The physician came 
with three or four students and stood a long time talking 
over the bed. At last he moved on, and the sister whis- 
pered, * You stay by her and feel her pulse occasionally.* 
This to me, who hardly knew where to look for her pulse, 
and certainly had no idea what it ought to feel like 
Everything seemed very hap-hazard. Soon the doctors 
left the ward, and the sister followed them, after having 
put a screen between us and the rest of the ward. In a 
few minutes the girl turned over on to my arm and died. 
I hardly knew it at first, but in a minute I went to look 
for the sister and told her. 

" ^ Oh, yes ; I knew she couldn't last long.' 

" I then had to tidy the ward, sweep the floor, change 
the quilts, * Put on our night-caps,' as one of the patients, 
said, get the suppers, which were exactly what the patients 
liked to ask for. One would have gruel, another beef -tea, 
a third hot milk, while one would independently walk up 
to the medicine cupboard and help herself to aiTowroot.. 
Then I read prayers. By this time it was striking eight. 
Still no sister came. 

"* Nurse, my hot-water tin is quite cold,' came from 
one bed. 

"*Ifu8S, gi' me a bit o' blanket for my feet,' from 
another. 

" ^ Nurse, do come and shake up my pillow, it's like a. 
board.' 

"Nurse Swing now opportunely appeared to take me 
to supper. I was quite bewildered with the events of 
part of one afternoon, and wondered * is this nursing ? ' 
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"The next morning we were in the wards at seven. 
The night nurse, looking very sleepy, yet had pity on 
me and helped me to make the beds. No sister had 
appeared, and there were eleven beds to be made. 
Neai'ly all the patients were either helpless or too ill 
to be moved, and I had never made an invalid's bed in 
my life. The night nurse, I soon saw, had as little 
science as I. At last, by dint of great efforts on our 
part, and with much suffering, I am sure, to the patients, 
the beds were finished. I well remember the triumph 
the patients and I felt when one day I discovered I could 
easily lift them from one bed to another ; this was my 
first advance, and it was long before it occurred to me 
how to make a bed with the occupant in it. I now had 
to sweep the ward, wash the tops of the deal side lockers, 
scrub the centre table and wash the mantel-piece. During 
all this the patients washed, at least, such of them, as could 
do so. I never knew how the others were washed. I do 
not think they ever did wash. At eight o'clock the sister 
came in smiling benignly, and comfortably wrapped up 
in a shawl. * Good mornings ' were exchanged, and she 
looked round, found something that should be done and 
told me to do it During this time I did whatever the 
patients asked me to do. I had no orders about them. 
At nine the house physician came round. The sister 
followed him and I followed her, holding the inkstand. 
What a new position! Holding out an inkstand to a 
very young and mannerless man, who condescendingly 
dipped a pen into the ink, and looked superciliously at 
everyone. When he had gone the sister gave some 
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medicines to one or two of the patients and then retired 
to a corner of the room, which was screened off and set 
apart for her use. Dinner-time arrived. The sister re- 
appeared and served out the dinners, which I carried 
roimd. 

" That afternoon some new patients came in, and I was 
initiated into the mystery of getting a patient to bed, a 
mystery which was conveyed to me in an equally mys- 
terious manner. Complete want of intelligence reigned 
thi'oughout, not an observation suggested, not a warning 
given. * Just give her a bath and make her get to bod.' 

" That same afternoon Sister Ambrose said, * Have you 
ever made a poultice ? ' I confessed to having tried my 
hand at it, but said I should like to know how she did it. 
So I had my first and last lesson in poultice-making. 

" In a few days I knew all the patients, and began to 
know something of their ailments and wants. They nocm 
found out that if they wanted anything doing they must 
ask me, for the sister was more and more absent, and 
though she was never unkind to them, she was very 
unsympathetic and neglectful. One day, a jXKjr girl 
dying of consumption (/but she's not very ba^l,' bail 
been Sister Ambrose's remark to me when t^JIing rne 
-what was the matter with her), was complaining U) tbo 
phjfiician that she felt so weak. *Does slie taOui \itir 
load ? Does she eat her eggs, sister? ' ai^ked he, l/x>kjng 
mt her diet card- 'Oh, yes,' waJi the answer. I vt^ry 
nearly eontradiiCted her there and th/m, but juiit nU}\fi0iA 
mjBelf. To my knowledge she had not toochied an #rjrg 
for days, az)d yet those eggs had always come tip to the 
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ward and always mysteriously disappeared again. An- 
other day she said to me, * Shall I show you how to make 
a custard ? ' and proceeded to beat her eggs. I brought 
the sugar sent up for the purpose, and she quietly put 
half of it in her apron pocket. This quite decided me, 
and that evening I told Miss "Withers what was going 
on in Ambrose. The sister saw I could and would work, 
and she left everything for me to do and neglected the 
patients. Miss Withers said, * You know she has been 
with us nine years. I cannot take your word against her 
unless you can give me more proofs.' I could only say 
what I had seen, and went back to my work somewhat 
despondent. However, in the course of a day or two 
Sister Ambrose went for a holiday, it was said; but I 
never saw or heard of her again. She left, and for a few 
days I had the ward to myself. For a time the sister's 
duties fell on my shoulders. I had to follow the phy- 
sicians on their rounds, and do as well as I could. My 
supercilious house physician did not approve of me. On 
one occasion he sent up a patient, who told me she had 
rheumatism in her knees. I put her to bed and waited. 
In the evening the house physician came round. ^ Have 
you wrapped that patient in cotton wool ? ' said he, in a 
rough way. * No, I had no orders to do so.* * Then do 
it at once,' retorted he, in the same rough manner, and 
already with his back to me he walked away. Such 
manners make people say how rude the residents are to 
the nurses and sisters. It is quite true that the chivahy 
so much talked of, as Lamb says, is not really felt if men 
permit themselves easily to be rude. I think I must con- 
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f ess, however, that the women are not always above being 
rude in return. It is very rare to find either a man or a 
woman who, under any circumstances, cannot descend to 
rudeness. There are some such truly gentle spirits, full 
of gentility, I mean, but they are very few. It must be 
a matter of the heart more than of education. I think, 
too, when people get out of their natural sphere they are 
more apt to forget restraint and to give way to their im- 
petuosities, which often mean gross rudeness to others. 

"The nurses generally went out for about an hour 
some time in the afternoon. Nurse Thome and I 
generally arranged to go together, — she was the only nurse 
thefe of any refinement. As a rule they were from a 
class between high-class servants and very third-rate 
nursery governesses. As the class above them seems 
to think teaching is the refuge of the destitute, so this 
class seems to think anyone can nurse. They had not a 
spark of nobility or philanthropy in their soul, and very 
little education of mind. It was to them a commercial 
enterprise, at the same time a faint struggle towards 
raising their social standing. I lived among them, 
keeping aloof from them as much as possible; their 
company was certainly the most disagreeable part of 
my life. Some of the sisters were of a better class, and 
much more conscientious than Sister Ambrose; but I 
never came across more than one whom I could really 
consider a good nurse in every sense of the word. The 
moral worth is so much overlooked. As long as a woman 
is clever, to all appearances, and what is called * smart,* 
she is considered a good nurse. But ask the patients. 
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they will be more exclusive even than I am, — of that I 
am sure. Some of the probationers aimed at a higher 
standard ; one or two, I think, would attain to it, but then 
such will not be in responsible positions for three or four 
years. 

" We had classes at * Our Lady's * twice a week. One 
of the physicians and one of the surgeons gave diluted 
lectures, and they brought things down to the level of 
the feeblest understanding. At the end of the year we 
had an examination before the physician, surgeon and 
Miss Withers, and if we passed we became nurses, if we 
failed we remained probationers. We were also examined 
on our entrance by the physician, and all those who were 
not * sound ' were discarded. In this way the physique 
was fairly good. 

" When I had been in the wards about eight months 
I went on to night duty. The wards are so arranged 
that as you enter the passage there is a ward to the 
right, one to the left, and one at the end. Diu*ing the 
day these three wards are attended by two nurses, a 
sister and a probationer, but at night the whole work 
is done by one nurse. My &st night I felt very anxious 
about these thirty-three beds. They were medical wards, 
and I knew there were serious cases. If anything went 
wrong, you had to leave them all while you ran to the 
next nearest night nurse, ask her to give an eye to them 
and run down to the house physician's room and knock 
him up. I felt like a sentry on duty for the first time on 
a dark night, and surrounded by enemies. 

" At nine o'clock the ward was delivered into my hands 
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ia somewhat this style : ^ You must watch Jim, he has 
been getting out of bed, he has two ounces of wine ; and 
No. 222 has been wandering since this afternoon; and 
Jim has his medicine twice in the night; and there's a 
new patient/ 

" * What is the matter with him ? ' 

" ^ Oh, I don't know. He's got a temperature.' 

" ' Nothing about his food ? ' 

** * No ; he's not dieted.' 

*' * Then I shall go and get it done at once. ' 

" * Good night.' And I was in possession. 

"The fire was low, for the probationer had forgotten 
to * bank ' it up. There were three or four large poultices 
to be made, but having heard from Nurse Thome of a 
night's disappointments, I took the precaution of looking 
at the three patients whom I had left in the day with 
chest poultices on. I felt, and all had been left ofi. 
That at least was a satisfaction. Seeing that all the 
wards were peaceful, I hurriedly went down to the house 
physician to get the new patient dieted. 

" * Oh, all right, nurse ; it will do when I come up at 
twelve.' 

" * Nurse,' called Jim, as soon as I was back, * do give 
me a drink; something hot.' Jim was very ill with 
typhoid fever. ^ Put it down there, nurse. Is it hot ? ' 
continued he. 

" ' No, Jim, it is cold.' 

"^Oh, the other night nurse always gave me a good 
hot drink, and left it for me,' grumbled he. 

" ^ Nuss,' came from No. 222, * come and shake up my 
pillow.' 1 ^ 
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" * Yes ; in a minute.' 

" ^ Nur-r-r-se/ came from another ward, ' oh, do come 
qiiick ; ' and as soon as I could get away from Jim I ran 
to the other ward to render what assistance I could. 
Then across the passage to the opposite ward, where a 
dull thud announced a patient falling out of bed; then 
back to Jim, who was tossing about and saying he must 
go home, or his mother would beat him, and every minute 
trying to get out of bed ; then 222 would think the same, 
and throw the clothes off him preparatory to a move. At 
ten I went round with a candle to give medicines due at 
that hour. All of th6m had been stopped. At twelve 
the house physician came round, looked at the patients, 
dieted the new man, and grumbled * Good night ' as he 
left the last ward. Soon all was quiet in the three wards. 
Little by little the roll of wheels in the street grew less 
and less, till at last there was to be heard only the occa- 
sional rumble of a late cab and the tramp of the nocturnal 
policeman. Then the stillness of the night grew awful. 
The spitting of the fire, and the heavy breathing of the 
patients, the occasional cough and the weary yawn, the 
groan of one patient, the shake and rattle of a bed as 
another patient tossed restlessly from side to side, only 
added to the feeling of loneliness. Hour by hour the 
night crept away in the dimly-lighted ward, and unless 
a patient moved or required something, I crept about 
from ward to ward ever fearful that something terrible 
should happen in my absence from one or the other. My 
determination that night was, ^If ever I am in a res- 
ponsible position, no nurse shall be left single-handed 



I 
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like this. It is cruel and wrong.' The shadows thrown 
by the moon made the long blue- washed walls look weird; 
the night cries from outside, and the painful human 
sounds from within would have made a less sensitive 
person feel there was something uncanny. Fortunately 
there was generally much to be done ; some one to feed, 
or some one to calm. So the weary night dragged on, 
getting colder and colder, till about three o'clock an 
almost irresistible desire for sleep came over me. I did 
not dare to sit down, and once I remember I found my- 
self, with eyes shut, walking into the fire-place. The 
shock woke me thoroughly, and I went to ^ window for 
a breath of air. A grey light filled the sky ; the streets, 
•cold and deserted, seemed of the same hue; the world 
seemed dead, and you alone left with the remaining 
dying, to go the same way, but to be the last survivor. 
It was ghastly. But soon a pink streak lightens up the 
grey, and a pink light colours the spires on the sky line ; 
you awaken to a more hopeful view of things. One by 
one all the church spires become glories of gold, and all 
London is at its best, with the clear air and beautiful 
lights. Looking round I found Jim's wistful eyes fixed 
on me. 

" * How do you feel, Jim ? You have had a long sleep.' 
'* * Yes, I think I feel not quite so bad ; ' and he settled 
down to another calm sleep. 

'*Now began a series of coughs. First one would 
begin, then another; the act seemed contagious, so to 
speak; all round the ward it went, in fits lasting, one 
after the other, for half an hour. One by one the ex- 
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hausted patient would then fall back on his pillow, and 
calm once more, would sleep. 

" When I became accustomed to night duty and had no 
very anxious cases, I liked it. You get used to the shadows, 
and the quiet is pleasant rather than awful^ and the dawn 
is so often beautiful. It was then the sleepless patients 
would tell me their histories, many of them most pathetic. 
At six I had to look to my fire, put the kettle on, and 
think about breakfast. Toast for the great invalids, ^ In 
turn, nurse,' I was reminded. At half-past six breakfast 
was served round, and to get it all done in the three wards 
was rather a task. The convalescents were always very 
good, and would get up and wash-up the plates and cup. 
When any of these convalescents were going to be dis- 
charged, they would come up on the last morning and 
say, 

'^ ' Well, nurse, the best of friends must part," and shake 
hands heartily ; some of them have even offered me sixpence 
as a token of their gratitude. Once a poor old man put 
out three coppers, and said, 

"* Nurse, that's all I have; I wish it was more.' 

" At first I think I must have looked somewhat offended, 
but afterwards I laughed, and said, ' You know we cannot 
take anything ; but I know what you mean.' 

" A man once gave me ten shillings on coming into the 
hospital, which I made him put in the Samaritan box. I 
was on night duty some months, fortunately for me, in 
the summer. When I was removed I went among the 
surgical patients, and there I stayed imtil the Stafford Aid 
applied for nurses." 
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Reve threw down the manuscript and stared at the 
floor. His cigar had gone out, but he remained wrapped 
in thought. 

"Plucky of her, — ^funny, too, that she, of all people, 
could have stood such coarse surroundings. Ha! ha!" 
he laughed bitterly, " there is good and bad in it all, I am 
afraid. Poor girl ! I expect the want of a home sent her 
there, or something like that ; but what could have kept 
her there ? I can't make out. Unless, indeed, it could 
be vanity. Can it have been ? No. But yes, yes, yes," 
continued he, " I am sure, from what I saw of them in 
my student days, it is that vanity, the love of power, and 
such power," and Reve smiled at the thought; Reve, who 
saw so much to laugh at in what are considered the great 
powers of life, could not help laughing at this vanity of 
the weaker sex. "I suppose, though, in proportion to 
their strength, it pleases them," said he; and rising, he 
threw away his dead cigar. "I must walk this off. I 

thought her well," and he put on his hat and strode 

out into the warm evening air. 

Weeks rolled on in the same monotonous work ; weeks 
of dull routine, work broken now and then, but so rarely, 
by a glimpse of, or a word or two with Con, till at length 
came the end, and the joyful orders for Reve to start for 
home. He packed and started for Durban, where he was 
to find a contingent of wounded officers and men, and 
escort them to England. 

But how hard it was after all to part from Con, perhaps 
for ever. 

" I believe I love the girl," he muttered to himself. 
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** But come, come, this will not do. Je sum philosopher^ 
and he faced the ordeal. 

But Con was cold, colder than ever he had seen her, 
perhaps on account of the criticism which he had written 
on the fly-leaf of her manuscript. 

At any rate Con was cold, and her coldness was in- 
fectious ; and proud Beve, though he loved her with aU 
his heart, said " Good-bye " in the most immoved, formal 
way. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



-**- 



"To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they win her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 
Not only to keep down the base in man. 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth^ and all that makes a man. 



» 




HE same experience of the Cape cart, the same 
prairie lands, interesting at first from their 
novelty, but when stripped of this one charm, 
perfectly unbearable. A short delay at Durban and Beve 
had left Africa for ever. 

After having settled his things in his cabin, he was 
going on deck, and as he went along, carelessly reading 
the cards pinned on the cabin doors, he suddenly stopped 
short, and read on one card : — 

Miss Clement. 
Miss Faikwind. 

"Why, that's Con. She is on the same ship; she is 
going back with us ; what luck ! '^ and his heart beat last 
as he went on deck and walked round, looking into the 
deck house, going behind the paddle boxes and into 
every out-of-the-way nook and comer, but to find no Con. 
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He then lit his ever-comforting cigar, and watched the 
Kaffirs bring the luggage alongside ; their shining skins, 
woolly pates and white rolling eyes looking as comical as 
ever. Passengers of all kinds were coming on board: 
woimded officers and men with bandaged limbs or on 
crutches, little family groups, rough ostrich farmers with 
their well-lined pockets, all gradually filled the ship, but 
still no Con. Partings were gone through, the same 
harrowing scenes took place as Reve had before witnessed, 
but now his thoughts were fixed on other things than 
parting scenes, and they passed, for him, unseen. 

" Supposing she has lost the boat ! " and he anxiously 
paced the deck, puffing vigorously at his cigar. 

And now the great vessel has started, pulsating through 
all her frame, and she leaves behind a white streak of 
foam as she makes for the open sea; but Eeve's anxiety 
is in no wise allayed. 

The gong for the evening meal sends him to the saloon 
in search of her, not of the evening meal, but neither is 
she there. What did it all mean ? At length he goes to 
the stewardess and asks her if Miss Fairwind is on board. 

" What number, sir ? " 

"No. 84, I think," answered Reve. 

"I don't remember, sir; but I'll soon see." 

" Do, there's a good woman," said he, in his excitement. 

And the comfortable old stewardess went off in search. 
Reve rushed up and down more excited than ever. " Will 
she never come back ? What an age she takes.** 

At length the messenger returned, with a sly smile on 
her face. 
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"Yes, there was a Miss Fairwind and another young 
lady in No. 84." 

'* Good ! " said Reve, and slipping half a crown into her 
hand rushed off, when suddenly returning, he said, " Would 
you mind taking my card to the lady ? '* 

"Which, sir?" 

'*Miss Faii'Ysrind, of course," said Reve nervously; and 
hastily writing on a card, " Can I be of any service to 
you ? " he gave it to the stewardess. 

Then he sat down in the deserted reading saloon. In 
a few minutes Con entered. She looked pale and tired, 
and hardly like herself. 

Reve rose hastily and, with his Norwegian bow, as his 
old friends used to say, was soon bending over her hand. 

^* This is an unexpected pleasure." 

" Yes," said Con, somewhat stiffly. " You seem to be 
my evil genius, Mr. Reve." 

"And you, my good angel," retorted Reve. 

Con said nothing. She was thinking. The suddenness 
of this second meeting, Reve's extraordinary behaviour 
now and the last time they had met, all kinds of conjectures 
passed through her mind. Her old reserve seemed to 
come over her. 

" Are you alone ? " asked Reve. 

" Yes, and no," she answered, wakening up a little. " I 
can hardly say I know my fellow passenger." 

"Shall we go on deck? The air will do you good. 
You look worn out, and I am glad you are going home at 
last." 

So up they went, attracting some attention ; the tall^ 
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pale girl and the strong healthy-looking young snrgeoa. 
By degrees Seye won back her confidence, and her reserve 
gaye way. 

Oan we not imagine how the days sped ; how all the 
past and much of the futore was discussed, and how eadi 
day showed these two human hearts were the same as 
eyer f Perhaps, reader, you haye shared such happy days, 
and to you I now appeal. 

Seye was becoming desperate, and at last determined to 
stake his life's happiness in a final e£Port. 

One eyening, when tiiiey were two days out of Madeira, 
Beye, in his usual deliberate way, took Con to a sefdudcd 
comer of the deck. It was a loyely moonlight night. 
Inspiringly the bright rays lighted up the foam-crested 
wayes as they receded angrily from the ship's sides; tiie 
sky was cloudless and the masts and rigging looked weird 
in the soft light. The constant thud of the engines and 
the plunging of the vessel made the whole scene more 
soporific. At last the hum of distant conversation reached 
Reye's ears. Now or never, for some one might intrude 
on the retreat. 

But the two sat silent. Each knowing the tone of the 
other's thoughts, neither caring to break so delicious a 
silence. Reve looked at Con's calm face, with the full, 
clear eyes beaming forth kindness and sympathy. Con 
was looking at the sea, and she broke the silence. 

" I often wonder there are not more artists in the world." 

"Yes," said Reve, "it is an inspiring scene," still 
looking into her eyes; and after a moment's pause he 
burst out passionately, " But what are such scenes, what 
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is life without one to love and live for, and share all 
with? Oh, Conny,*' he said, in a calin, clear voice, 
bending down till his eyes met hers, "Conny, may I, 
dare I hope that you care to share life with me ? My 
own dear love, let me call you my wife ; let me work for 
you ; let me live for you." 

Her head was bent forwards ; he could no longer see 
her face. He seized her hands in his, they were cold as 
ice, and she was trembling. At last she raised her face 
and looked at him with swimming eyes, but ah ! so ten- 
derly, and then her head dropped on to his shoulder, its 
resting-place, and he clasped her wildly, fiercely in his 
arms, imprinting his first kiss on her white forehead. 
*' Thank God," he murmured, " for such a wife." 

For some minutes neither moved, loath to break the 
spell of those happiest moments of their lives. At last 
Con rose and said she must go, and £*eve led her towards 
her state room, and once more he kissed her in the 
gathering darkness. 

That night, did not a bright spirit hover over the 

slumbers of each ? 

* ^ * * ^ ^ 

The welcome spires of London were close at hand.. 
The passengers, and among them our happy Reve and 
Conny, were on board the tender, and soon on the landing 
place. 

Con's aunt was there to claim her, and when the first 
greetings were over Reve came up and said, " I expect 
you have forgotten me, Mrs. West ! " 

** Not a bit of it. But where have you come from ? " 
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Reve laughed and looked at Con, who said nothing. 
Reve, with great sang-froidy then said, *^ Why, do you 
not see, aunt, I am one of the family." 

The old lady was much startled by this announcement, 
but soon she was full of rejoicings and congratulations. 

What another pleasant little dinner was there in Cam- 
bridge Gardens that night. Such adventures to relate to 
Mrs. West, and all the steps of the romance to explain. 

"Oh, and the ferns," said Con, after dinner ; and away 
«he ran to the fernery. How charming it looked, just as 
when she had left it. '^ And the bladder fern ? " and she 
ran to the corner of the rockery. " Oh, yes ; more 
beautiful than ever ! " 

"Water it frequently," said Eeve, and they laughed 
together over the old scene at Lodore. " I wonder where 
Elton, and Ray, and Strong, and all my old friends are 
now? it is sad to part with them all," said he, looking at 
Con tenderly ; " and there is but one thing in life which 
can make up for it, and that is the woman we love." 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

THE FAREWELL. 



-M- 




" Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me, 

* * * * 

*'And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!" 

IJONE are the pleasant student days, with their 
"big talks," their merry breakfasts and noisy 
wines ; gone the old greetings ; gone the care- 
less, jolly, generous days of work and play, drops of sweet 
in the bitter cup ! How little these young men thought 
they were, many of them, living their happiest moments ! 

The long line of barges will continue to go down the 
Thames; the Halls, and lectures, and football matches, 
will go on, perhaps, for ever. It is with a sigh we turn 
from the very records of these lives, nor dare we let 
our minds dwell on the pleasures which are now mere 
phantoms. 

All ages and professions have their martyrs, and, alas ! 
our glorious profession claims more than its share. The 
active young hero dying on the battle-field ; the hardy 
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practitioner inhaling the subtle poison from some dying 
patient's breath, and in his turn falling a victim to the 
very ills he strives to alleviate ; the skilful surgeon, by a 
slip of the knife, poisoning himself while his patient re- 
covers. Of such men we have traced the slender 
beginnings. Some have been left dead on the battle- 
field of science; some unworthy members have been 
stiTick from the roll; while for the remainder we can 
but take a prospective glance. 

While you, kind reader, are at your work, Paul Ray 
will be struggling, an exile, in the wilds of Africa, working 
among convicts, undergoing labours and adventures of all 
kinds ; Elton may be tending the wounded on some hard- 
fought battle ground ; while Dr. Dick, Lester and Reve 
will be waiting in London for practice, for fame, which 
perhaps will never reach them. Jack Strong will work 
hard at the wear and tear of a country practice, with now 
and then a run after the red deer. Fair wind will plough 
the fields and scatter grain in the rich soil of America, 
heedless of race horses and book-makers. Flint will 
administer his spiritual relief, and with the kindly, 
cheerful influence of bright-eyed, spirited Lena, will 
gradually become another man. Miss Knowles will 
go through life beloved by none, tolerated by all, and 
will finally die a miserable old maid, with the conviction, 
too late, that she looked at life wrongly. Leonards will 
assuredly be heard of again, though under another name. 
Our somnolent friend Slepe will become a fashionable 
homoeopath, and his quaint remarks and sleepy ways 
may often amuse my readers. 
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As the delicate plants in some herbarium recall the 
good fellowship, the thrilling adventure, the imperishable 
beauty of the snow-clad Alps, so may these few chapters 
«erve to press the sweet scents of the memory of former 
days, difiusing them through our now more arid lives, and 
«o stimulate us to better and nobler deeds. Salve et Vale ! 



FINIS. 



